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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


T. E. T. wishes to obtain information 
as to the father of the family described in 
an entry in the Parish Register of Isling- 
ton, Middlesex, whereof the following is 
an exact copy : 

“Memorandum, whereas in this Re- 
gister the 12 June, 1740, page 63, Cathe- 
rine Broune; and 24 August, 1741, page 
64, Henry Broune; and also 28 May, 
1743, Charles Broune, are registered to 
have been christened as the children of 
William Broune and Catherine Broune of 
this parish. Now it appeareth unto me 
by the fullest proof, as well as my own 
knowledge, that the three children above- 
mentioned are the children of the honour- 
able Colonel William Herbert, brother to 
Henry Earl of Pembroke, and Catherine 
his wife, who thought fit to go by the name 
of Broune at those times, in this parish. 
Given under my hand, this third day of 
August, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand seven hundred and forty-six. 

‘© G, WiiiiaMs, Vict of Islington.’’ 

Our correspondent will be satisfied by 
referring to Sir Egerton Brydges’s edi- 
tion of Collins’s Peerage, vol. v. p. 390; 
where he will find that the family above- 
mentioned were admitted as legitimate, 
and that Henry, the eldest son, became a 
peer by the title of Lord Porchester, in 
1780, and was advanced to that of Earl 
of Carnarvon, in 1793. He was grand- 
father of the present Earl. 

The Speeches in Parliament of the late 
Duke of Wellington are, we are informed, 
about to be collected and published uni- 
formly with the far-famed Wellington 
Despatches. The collection was com- 
menced by the late Colonel Gurwood, 
continued by the Colonel’s- widow, and 
actually corrected in many places by the 
Duke himself. They will appear with the 
imprint of Albemarle Street, and the im- 
primatur of the present Duke. 

The present Duke will, it is said, throw 
Apsley House open to the public on 
certain days, and under certain regulations 
necessary for the security of the property 
and the comfort of visitors. Apsley House 
contains some fine works of art—a first- 
rate Correggio, good examples of Velasquez, 
and throughout seems to represent the 
peculiar likings of the hero. Napoleon is 
very prominent, and always honourably 
so. Hlere we shall see the Duke’s orders— 
so charmingly arranged by Mr. Garrard at 
his house in Panton Street :—where we 


had the pleasure of examining them,— 
lingering with eyes historically pleased at 
the diamond George originally given by 
Queen Anne to the great Duke of Marl- 
borough on the victory at Blenheim—ob- 
tained, no one knows how, by George the 
Fourth when Prince Regent—and given by 
the Prince to the Duke of Wellington on 
the victory at Waterloo !—Atheneum. 

Tn the memoir of Dr. Mantell (Dec. p. 
644) two errors escaped correction. For 
‘St. John’s sub Easter,’’ read ‘‘ sub 
Castro ;’’ and in the note, p. 645, for 
‘* Horsfield’s ’”? read Baxter’s Agricultural 
Library. It may also be here noticed that 
a letter has appeared in the Sussex Agri- 
cultural Express from Mr. Thomas A. 
Mantell of Lewes, brother to the deceased, 
contradicting a statement made in the 
Lewes Journal that their father was a 
humble and small tradesman. “ He was 
neither the one or the other, for a more 
independent man never existed ; a man of 
strong natural abilities, and a popular 
speaker on public occasions. I don’t know 
what the editor’s idea of a small trades- 
man is, but I recollect my father having 
twenty-three men in his employ at one 
time, and he left to his family considerable 
property in land and houses. The state- 
ment as regards the old lady, Dr. Man- 
tell’s schoolmistress, is a palpable false- 
hood. My father articled my brother to 
Mr. Moore in 1795, with a premium of 
200 guineas. The old lady, whose name 
was Cornwell, was of a highly respectable 
family, and one of the nearest relatives of 
the late Richard Andrew Turner, esq., an 
eminent attorney of this town. She was 
possessed of sufficient property of her own 
to live on, and she carried on her little 
school more for amusement than profit. 
At her death, which occurred on the 24th 
December, 1807 (nearly three years after 
my brother was articled to Mr. Moore), 
she gave the whole of her property to an 
only brother, a farmer at Mayfield, who 
cultivated and lived on his own land, with 
the exception of a few trifling legacies to 
my family. My brother, after leaving Mr. 
Button’s academy, was three years at a 
school in Wiltshire, conducted by a clergy- 
man.”’ 

Dec. p.638.—The present Mr. Ruggles- 
Brise married in 1847, Marianne-Wayland, 
fourth daughter of the late Sir Bowyer 
Edward Smijth, Bart. and sister to Sir 
William Smijth the present Baronet. 
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KING CHARLES IN THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 


A Narrative of the attempted Escapes of Charles the First from Carisbrook Castle, 
and of his Detention in the Isle of Wight from November 1647, to the seizure of 
his person by the army at Newport, in November 1648: including the Letters of 
the King to Colonel Titus, now first deciphered and printed from the originals, 


By George Hillier. Lond. 8vo. 1852. 


THIS is not a book the editor’s por- 
tion of which we think it desirable to 
review. We suppose it is a first at- 
tempt, and are therefore inclined to 
treat it leniently ; we suppose, also, 
that it has been published in haste, 
and are willing to attribute to that 
circumstance its incompleteness, its 
omission of proper acknowledgments 
to authors whose works have been used, 
and the many mistakes which we have 
regretted to find in it. ‘The compiler 
is evidently doubtful of his own com- 
petency. We regret that he did not 
consider that circumstance a reason 
for leaving such work alone. But we 
will pass by his part of the volume, 
and consider only the original papers 
which he has published. 

Charles 1. being at Hampton Court 
Palace in November 1647, in the cus- 
tody of the army, became apprehensive 
that some attempt was about to be 
made upon his life. The circumstances 
justified the suspicion, and the King 
determined to seek safety in flight. As 
in all previous periods of his history, 
when trustworthy advice was most 
needed, it was either not at hand, or 
the King disregarded it. He now took 
counsel of the same person who had 
accompanied him from Oxford to the 
Scotish army— Jack Ashburnham,” 
as his majesty seemed to delight in 
terming him, who had the charge of 





the privy purse. The result brought 
upon Ashburnham an accusation of 
unfaithfulness to the King, which was 
probably entirely unmerited. He was 
a weak man ; vain, self-conceited, and 
altogether incompetent to deal with 
business of such importance as was 
then in agitation, or with such persons 
as Cromwell and Ireton. In spite of 
the experience of the last few years, 
and the still more emphatic warnings 
of the last few months, Ashburnham 
retained all the old high notions of the 
power and sacredness of the royal per- 
son and authority, and he seems, more- 
over, to have been of a trusting nature, 
disposed to believe men honest, if they, 
or anybody else for.them, but said the 
were so. Charles was likely to thin 
highly of such an adviser; one ready 
to execute without scruple whatever 
his majesty thought proper to com- 
mand. Everything Ashburnham said, 
and everything he did, tended to con- 
firm the King in all his own delusions, 
and therefore, in his majesty’s opinion, 
there was nobody so trustworthy, or 
so much to be relied upon, as “ Jack 
Ashburnham.” 

November 1647 was a dark and 
stormy month, and Thursday the 11th 
peculiarly rough and wet. After dinner 
the King retired to his chamber, ac- 
cording to his usual custom, and con- 
tinued there, occupied, as was sup- 
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posed, in letter-writing. Night closed 
In; supper-time arrived; the ordinary 
attendants assembled to await the com- 
ing of his majesty to partake of the 
customary meal; after some little de- 
lay, the parliamentary commissioners 
and other persons in authority, who 
were in the habit of waiting upon his 
majesty at that time, began to suspect 
that something was wrong. Cromwell 
had already warned Colonel Whalley, 
who was the chief military person 
there, of the rumours of some attempt 
against the King, and had urged him 
to *haveacare” of hisguards. Whalley 
and the commissioners went straight to 
the King’s apartment, where they found 
no King, but letters directed to them- 
selves. By these explanatory missives 
the parliament and nation were ap- 
prised that his majesty, apprehensive 
that some desperate persons had a de- 
sign to assassinate him, had withdrawn 
himself, with intention to remain con- 
cealed until the parliament and army 
had come to an agreement as to the 
terms of peace in which they deemed 
it fit for him to concur. Tidings of 
this great event were instantly ;dis- 
patched to the chief persons in autho- 
rity. Amongst the rest, Whalley posted 
off one of his dragoons to Cromwell, 
who was then stationed at Putney, and 
at twelve o’clock of this same night— 
the very crisis of Cromwell’s fate as 
well as the King’s—he announced the 
event to the Speaker in plain soldier- 
like terms in a letter from Hampton 
Court. 

In the meantime, where was the 
King? Searching round the palace, 
tracks of horses were found at the back 
door of the garden... There was a way 
of communication from the King’s 
apartment into the garden. That way, 
it was rightly concluded, the King had 
gone. He left the palace a little before 
nine, accompanied only by Will. Legg. 
At Ditton, Ashburnham and Berkeley 
were waiting for him. After a con- 
ference between the King and Ash- 


burnham they all four started off 


through Oatlands Park, the King lead- 
ing the way. The night was so in- 
tensely dark, that, familiar as the King 
was with all that country, they lost 
their road, went ten miles out of the 
way, and, instead of reaching Sutton 
in Hampshire, [Long Sutton ?] whi- 
ther a relay of horses had been sent 


(Jan. 


forward the previous day, three hours, 
as they expected, before daybreak, 
they were not there until dawn. There 
they had, also, a proof of the strange 
carelessness and want of foresight 
which characterised the whole proceed- 
ing. ‘Their servant, who had the 
charge of the horses, came out to 
meet them with tidings that a county 
committee of parliament - men was 
lodging in the inn where they intended 
to take refreshment. 

Wet and weary as they were, the 
horses were ordered out, and their 
journey immediately resumed. Now 
they began to confer whither they 
were going. As they had lost the op- 
portunity of conversation in the inn, 
they walked down the next hill, with 
their horses in their hands, and as they 
walked “ consulted what” they “ were 
to do.” After some mere chit-chat, as 
it would seem, the King announced his 
determination to “go for the Isle of 
Wight,” but, before he did so, directed 
Ashburnham and Berkeley to cross 
over thither and confer with the new 
governor of that island for the parlia- 
ment, Colonel Hammond, and under- 
stand from him what kind of reception 
he was willing to give the King. In 
the meantime, the King and Will. 
Legg were to make their way to Tich- 
field, where they were secure of proper 
treatment at a residence of Lord 
Southampton’s, inhabited by his mo- 
ther. 

To carry out this plan the party sepa- 
rated. The King reached Tichfield in 
the evening of the 12th November, and 
Ashburnham and Berkeley arrived at 
Lymington the same night. The wea- 
ther was so bad that they were unable 
to cross to Yarmouth until the next 
morning. By ten o'clock they reached 
Carisbrook. The governor—a young 
man, nephew to Dr. Hammond, King 
Charles's chaplain, but son-in-law to 
Hampden, and extremely intimate 
with Cromwell—was not at home. He 
had just rode out towards Newport. 
Ashburnham and Berkeley went after 
him. They overtook him on the high 
road. Berkeley, by Ashburnham’s de- 
sire, broke the subject of their com- 
mission to him. He was at first almost 
overwhelmed with astonishment; he 
grew pale and trembled “ that I did 
really believe,” says Sir John Berkeley, 
“ he would have fallen off his horse,” 
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but after a little reflection he became 
reassured. He set before them his 
double duty, and would undertake no 
further, than that, if his majesty put 
himself in his power, he would do 
whatever could be expected from a 
person of honour and honesty. Of 
course, this should not have satisfied 
the King’s messengers. But it did 
satisfy them. When, afterwards, the 
world exclaimed against their folly, 
they threw the blame on one another, 
and on the best judgment we can 
form Ashburnham was the more faulty 
of the two. This seems confirmed 
by what ensued on their return to 
Charles with Hammond and Basket, 
the governor of Cowes castle, in their 
company. “Oh Jack, you have un- 
done me!” exclaimed the King. Ash- 
burnham instantly took the blame upon 
himself by offering to set the King 
free again by the assassination of Ham- 
mond and Basket—a proposal which 
proves the wildness and indiscretion of 
his character. “ His majesty judged it 
was now too late to boggle,” says Sir 
John Berkeley, and yielded himself to 
the new custody which his followers 
had thus arranged for him. It is of 
little use speculating upon possibilities, 
but it seems as if the King’s life might 
have been saved and the whole current 
of English history altered, if, instead of 
sending Ashburnham and Berkeley to 
Hammond, Charles could have awaited 
the arrival of some small craft from 
France, or have arranged with some of 
the fishermen of Southampton water 
for a passage to the continent. 

At Carisbrook the King soon began 
to quarrel, in a very undignified way, 
with Hammond, and to plot for an 
escape. His old servants were re- 
moved, and new ones placed about 
him, some of whom were spies; others, 
as Titus and Firebrace, proved true 
under all circumstances. The first 
endeavour to effect an escape took 
place in March 1648. Most of the 
letters now published relate to the 
second attempt. 

Letter I. is written by the King in 
his ordinary hand, and is signed in his 
accustomed way. It is directed “ For 
Cap: Titus,” but does not seem to have 
been closed or folded like an ordinary 
letter, but merely to have been dou- 
bled up in a small compass. It might 
have been put into the finger of a 
glove or been held with ease in the 
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palm of the hand, so as to be passed 
from hand to hand without observa- 
tion. The King declares his necessity 
to be greater than ever, and pledges 
himself that services done to him at 
this time shall have the first place in 
his thoughts, whenever he shall be in a 
condition to requite his friends and 
pity his enemies. ‘“ Lastly,” he adds, 
“asseure every one that with me pre- 
sent services wipes out former falts.” 
This was probably a letter written as 
a kind of authority to be shown by 
Titus to other persons who were to be 
employed in aiding the King’s escape. 
It is undated. There is a fac-simile 
of this letter in Clutterbuck’s Hert- 
fordshire, i.°345. 

Letter II. like all the remainder is 
in a feigned legal hand. It addresses 
Titus as W. and is signed J. This 
letter, which like the former is without 
a date, was written after the King’s 
ineffectual attempt at an escape, when 
he was unable to pass his body be- 
tween the bars. He refers Titus to 
the bearer, probably Firebrace, for 
particulars of his failure, and requests 
“advice concerning removing of ob- 
structions.” It had been suggested 
that by the action of aqua fortis and a 
file he might remove the bar, and then 
be able to let himself down. 

Letter III. dated 26th April, 1648, 
from J. to W. denying that the King 
had written something about his medi- 
tated escape, which it was alleged had 
come to light from an intercepted letter. 

Letter IV. undated. The King di- 
rects Titus to give full instructions to 
Osborn and Dowecett, two of the King’s 
attendants who were in the plot, and 
one of whom at the least was a spy. 

Letter V. undated. The King sends 
his file to Titus, and wishes him “ to 
make good trials and give him good 
instructions; for I know not,” he says, 
“ how filing can be without much noise 
and time.” Firebrace had suggested 
that the King might pass the guards 
at night, and go out at once that way. 
Titus is directed to try that way by 
making “ this fellow of the backstairs 
try how he can conduct his friends in 
and out at that time of night without 
strict examination of the guards. The 
providing of a ship is left to Titus’s 
care. 

Letter VI. without date. Answer 
to suspicions entertained of some one 
in communication with the King. Titus 
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was puzzled to know through whom 
information of what passed between 
himself and the King got abroad. The 
King says—“I am confident that no 
Sunday since I came here (except the 
last) I read on any such booke as Ar- 
genis.” He begs Titus to “ adjust par- 
ticulars” as soon as he can. 

Letter VII. undated. Answer to 
the reply to the last: “I pray you 
think which way I shall remove the 
bar out of my window without noise 
and unperceived, and what time it will 
take me to do it.” 

Letter VIII. undated. “I have 
been considering the bar of my win- 
dow, and find that I must cut it in two 
places ; for that place where I must 
cut it above I can hide it with the lead 
that ties the glass, but there is nothing 
that can hide the lower part ; where- 
fore I conceive it cannot but be dis- 
covered if I leave it off when I have 
once begun it; and how to make but 
one labour of it I cannot yet conceive : 
but if I had a forcer I could make my 
way well enough, or if you could teach 
me how to make the fire-shovel or 
tongs supply that place, which I be- 
lieve not impossible. I pray you to 
be sure of a ship.” 

Letter LX. undated. The difliculty 
of removing the bar leads the King to 
prefer the plan of going out through 
the guards, “if any one officer can be 
engaged in it.” ‘Titus is to state his 
opinion whether pro or con. 

Letter X. undated. The King has 
but one query, “ whether,” he writes, 
“T shall have time enough after I have 
supped and before I go to bed to re- 
move the bar: for if I had a forcer I 
would make no question of it; I much 
doubt that my time be too scant.” 
He also adds, “ there must be terminus 
ad quem, as well as terminus a quo, 
therefore I desire to know whither 
you intend that I should go after I am 
over the water.” This letter is printed 
by Clutterbuck (Hist. Hertfordshire, 
i, 345). 

Letter X1. Sunday 14th May. An- 
swer to four letters received from 
Titus the day before, with many others 
from other people. “As for our great 
buiness, I desire you to begin to wait 
for me on Monday next, and so after 
every night for a week together, be- 
cause one night may fail and [another ?] 
accomplish it; and it being both trou- 
blesome and dangerous to send off 


word to you. .. It is my chamber 
window on which I must descend, 
the other being so watched that it 
cannot be cut, wherefore I must first 
to bed, so that my time of coming 
from my chamber may be about eleven 
at night. You must give me a pass- 
word that I may know my friends in 
the dark.” 

Letter XII. Monday, 22nd May. 
Answer to three letters. “ I will offer 
my life, if I had a chance, that the 
discourse concerning Con [the papal 
agent] and my wife is adamned lie. . . 
I desire you to assure all my friends 
in my name that all this is punctually 
true, and in particular to 457 (Lady 
Carlisle); and that if, as you have said, 
there shall be any treaty made me by 
the Parliament party, I would only 
have use of it in order to my escape. 

. As you have advised, Wednesday 
next may be the night I shall en- 
deavour to escape, but I desire you, if 
it be possible before then, to assure 
me that you will be ready on that 
night, and send me a password, which 
yet you have not done. I have now 
no more to say, but that I hope you 
will remember to order things so that 
: shall need no stop until I go to the 
ship.” 

Letter XIII. Wednesday, 24th May. 
“Yours of yesterday’s date I have re- 
ceived this afternoon; which, though 
short, gave me much satisfaction, and 
to which my answer is,—By the help 
of fate I shall try to escape upon Sun- 
day night next. The cause why we 
could not do it this night is, because 
the course of the guards are altered, 
for our men have it settled so that 
their turn comes but on Sunday night 
next.” 

On the night appointed Charles again 
made the attempt. He cut asunder 
and removed the bar. He opened the 
window and prepared to descend, when, 
looking downwards, he beheld a con- 
siderable number of persons assembled 
round the spot at which he was to 
alight. He looked again, observing 
more attentively, and found that Dow- 
cett, who was to be his guide, was not 
there. He rightly concluded that his 
plan had been discovered. He drew 
back, closed the casement, and went 
to bed in an agony of disappointment 
which no eye beheld and no heart or 
pen can tell. Hammond wrote the 
next day to the House of Lords, that 
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he had been informed of the King’s 
intention to escape, on the Sunday 
morning, by two of the soldiers who 
had been suborned ; but, in truth, he 
had been warned that there was “aqua 
fortis gone down from London to re- 
move that obstacle which hindered, 
and that the same design is to be put 
in execution in the next dark nights,” 
by a letter from Cromwell, dated as 
long before as the 6th April. The fact 
seems to be, that the King was sur- 
rounded by people who played him 
false. Everything he did was made 
known to the leaders of the army and 
the parliament ; and probably all, or 
nearly all, his letters were intercepted 
and read. 

Letter XIV. Saturday, 1 July, 1648. 
A month after the failure of the King’s 
attempt, Titus was again able to get 
into correspondence with him. “I 
have newly received,” the King writes, 
“yours of the 22nd June, for which I 
know not whether my astonishment or 
my joy were the greater; for indeed 
I did despair of hearing any more from 
you, or any other of my friends, during 
these damnable times, without blaming 
anything but my own misfortune, 
which makes me the more obliged to 
your kindness and industry for having 
found means to convey a letter to me.” 
He adds, that he wil] send him or his 
other friends’ letters, if he be assured 
that they will come safe to him. A 
facsimile of this letter is given in Clut- 
terbuck’s Hertfordshire, i. 345. 

Letter XV. Monday, 10 July, 1648. 
The King reports that Hammond the 
governor had been endeavouring to 
extract from him some information 
which might be used in the criminal 
proceedings instituted against persons 
implicated in his abortive attempt to 
escape. The King states, that “all 
the answer the King would give him 
was,—If he knew nothing he could tell 
him nothing, or, though he knew any- 
thing, yet he would tell him nothing; 
because his maxim is,—Never to clear 
one man to the prejudice of another, 
or of his own service.” 

This is the last of these letters. In 
our abstract of them we have availed 
ourselves of Mr. Hillier’s rendering of 
the cipher in which some parts are 
written, and have in one or two places 
supplied omissions in his transcripts. 
They undoubtedly constitute a very 
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curious collection—one which we are 
delighted to find at last settled in its 
proper depository, the national collec- 
tion of MSS. They establish, by un- 
questionable evidence, the facts re- 
specting the meditated escapes from 
Carisbrook ; they prove with whom the 
King was at that time in communi- 


ation; they present a touching pic- 


ture of the troubles attendant upon 
sovereignty “ fallen from its high es- 
tate.” The narrative of the succes- 
sive steps by which the last fatal and 
wicked result was brought about can 
never again be written without re- 
ceiving some additional certainty, and 
some few new facts, from these letters. 
They are a supplement to the letters 
of Firebrace and the narratives of 
Berkeley, Ashburnham, Herbert, and 
Cooke, and, considered apart from the 
narrative in which we find them, we 
can only rejoice that they have been 
placed beyond the reach of accidental 
destruction. 

Melancholy as were the errors of 
King Charles, and the folly of his con- 
duct down to and even beyond the 
time to which these letters relate, all 
feeling is forgotten from the moment 
he rejected the proposals of the army, 
save pity for his obviously approaching 
fate. Without the aid of such fraudu- 
lent endeavours to excite commisera- 
tion as the lines entitled Majesty in 
Misery, which are here reprinted with 
the stamp of the editor’s approval, the 
facts of the last fifteen months of the 
King’s life constitute one of the saddest 
passages in our annals,—a proof alike 
of the certain results of obstinate ad- 
herence to misgovernment, and of the 
fearful wickedness to the commission 
of which even well-meaning men may, 
under particular circumstances, be in- 
cited. 

The Appendix to the present volume 
contains several papers relating to the 
mission upon which Titus was sent by 
Charles II. from Scotland into France, 
to consult Henrietta Maria upon a 
marriage between Charles II. and a 
daughter of the Marquis of Argyle, 
suggested, according to Clarendon, in 
order to amuse the Marquis. The 
King’s instructions are here by a mis- 
print dated in 1657 instead of 1651. 
‘The Queen’s answer was— 

I am not uninformed of my Lord of 
Argyle’s ability, credit, or affections, nor 
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how usefully he hath employed them all 
for the good and benefit of the King my 
son; there is nothing new or extraordinary 
that a person so well born as the Marquis 
of Argyle’s daughter should be married to 
the crown; towards this daughter there 
can be no exception in regard of herself, 
she being a person of whom I never heard 
anything but very good. But it is to be 
considered, that the misfortunes under 
which we are fallen are of a large exten- 
sion—that the settlement of the affairs of 
Scotland, though it be a great and difficult 
work, yet not to be rested in without the 
recovery of England ; that the kingdom of 
England, upon very great claims, is like 
to require a part in a council in which it 
is so much concerned, and would take 
themselves to be too justly offended if by 
a present conclusion of the thing in ques- 
tion they should find themselves totally 
excluded from it. That even Scotland 
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itself may not be without parties, very con- 
siderable to the present affairs, that would 
be so far perhaps from concurring now to 
this matter that a finishing of it might 
induce a most unseasonable irritation to 
them, 


On these grounds the Queen advised 
that the thing remain for a while in the 
same state it doth, by which he [Charles 
II.] will have the opportunity, if the diffi- 
culties that now occur should be removed, 
to go then seasonably through with it. 

Titus delayed his return, Argyle 
opposed Charles’s march into England, 
and the battle of Worcester put an end 
to all thoughts of matrimony for seve- 
ral years, during which Argyle re- 
turned to that close alliance with 
Cromwell which ultimately led to his 
very iniquitous execution. 


LETTERS OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


In acollection of autographs of eminent Americans, now in the possession of Mrs. 
John Gough Nichols, are two from the hand of Benjamin Franklin, which we believe 


are hitherto unpublished. 


The first was written in the year 1769, when he was in London, and “about to make 


a little tour in France.”’ 


It is addressed to his bankers on private business, and con- 


cludes with ordering a lottery ticket to be purchased for a friend at Boston. 


The second is a paper written on a much more important occasion. 


It is a dispatch 


announcing the arrival in Europe of the ratification of the Definitive Treaty of Peace 
between England and America, after it had been delayed by the severity of the winter 


in America. 


It is dated from Passy, near Paris, and addressed in the joint names of 


Benjamin Franklin and John Jay, the Commissioners for negociating the peace, to 
David Hartley, esquire, who then held some other diplomatic appointment from the 


United States. 


Benjamin Franklin to Messrs. Smith and Co. Bankers in London. 


Gentlemen, 


Craven Street, July 11, 1769. 


I have desired Messrs. Freeth of Birmingham to send one of their 








Corn Mills pack’d up and directed to your Care for my Son. As I shall pro- 
bably be abroad when it comes up, being about to make a little Tour in 
France, I beg you would be so good as to receive it, and ship it with Capt. 
Falconer, pay Messrs. Freeth for it, and charge it to my ace. 

I shall be farther oblig’d, not having time to come into the City, if you ean 
send me to morrow Forty Guineas. 

May I farther give you the Trouble of buying for me two Lottery Tickets, 
to be sent me with the Money—Or rather, on second Thoughts, keep them, 
writing a Line to Mr. Jonathan Williams, Merch', Boston, acquainting him 
with their Numbers, for they are for him. ™ 

To 

Mess"s Smith, Wright & Grey, 
Bankers, ; 
Lombard Street. 


Tam, with much Esteem, 
Yours, &e. 
B. FRANKLIN. 
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Benjamin Franklin and John Jay to David Hartley. 
Sir, Passy, March 31, 1784. 


We have now the Pleasure of acquainting you, that the Ratification of the 
Definitive Treaty is arrived here by an Express from Congress. You have 
already been informed that the Severity of the winter in America, which hin- 
dred Travelling, had occasion’d a Delay in the assembling of the States. As 
soon as a sufficient number were got together, the Treaty was taken into Con- 
sideration, and the Ratification pass’d unanimously. Inclos’d you have copies 
of the Proclamation issued on the occasion, and of the recommendatory Reso- 
lution. The Messenger was detained at New York near a Month, by the Ice 
which prevented the ‘Packet-Boat’s sailing, otherwise he would probably have 
been here in February. We are now ready to exchange the Ratifications with 
you, whenever it shall be convenient to you. With great and sincere Esteem, 





we have the Honour to be, 
Sir, 


Your Excellency’s most obedient 


His Excellency David Hartley, Esq. 


&e. &e. &¢ 


& most humble Servants, 
B. FrRanKutn. 
Joun JAy. 


FARINELLI AND POMPADOUR. 


“T HAVE stooped to flatter Fari- 
nelli, why should I hesitate to praise 
Pompadour?” In this speech, uttered 
by Maria Theresa when political ne- 
cessity was bending her imperial neck 
beneath the heel of a French King’s 
mistress, there was a: mixture of insult 
and injury. Farinelli was as honest a 
man as any in the court of Charles VI. 
—Maria Theresa’s father. Perhaps 
Pompadour was as honest a woman as 
any in the court of Louis XV.; but 
honesty was not to be found in the 
entourage of that able yet idle, accom- 
plished yet worthless, monarch. Honour 
and honesty maintained a dull but 
respectable state in the saloons of his 
consort and of his royal daughters. 

The King’s own circle was made up 
of incarnate iniquity, galloping gaily 
to meet the deluge which Pompadour 
had prophesied, and in the eddies of 
which so many French governments 
have encountered destruction. To 
a Farinelli on the same level as 

ompadour was therefore to inflict on 
the former no inconsiderable wrong. 
To admire the artistic skill of either was 
no condescension, even in an Empress. 
To speak of Pompadour as an artist 
is to notice her in a character which 
looks strange to the general public ; 
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but in truth her line of art, in which 
to excel she needed but the poor quali- 
fications of necessity and virtue, was 
superior to that by which Farinelli 
achieved renown and fortune. Let 
us glance at both in their respective 
pursuits. 

At the court of Vienna, at the be- 
ginning of the last century, the chief 
favourite of the imperial amateur 
Charles VI. was Porpora, the great 
master of recitative and measured art, 
a man whose tuition enabled many to 
become rich, but whose profuse gene- 
rosity rendered his extreme old age 
one of miserable penury. Porpora 
owed his position at Vienna to what 
would have ruined a composer any 
where else. The Emperor, who cared 
only for solemn music, and was never 
known to smile, burst into a fit of 
uncontrollable laughter at hearing a 
shower of trills in one of Porpora’s 
capering fugues. The man who could 
excite risibility in a sardonic Kaiser, 
was accounted as something above 
the common, and Porpora was more 
esteemed than if he had been a phi- 
losopher. 

About this time there was a mar- 
vellously tuneful boy at Naples, who 
was distinguished — title of 7 








0 
Rugazzo, or “ the boy,” but whose name 
was Carlo Broschi Farinelli. This lad 
became the pupil of Porpora, who pro- 
duced him at the age of seventeen to 
the critical public of Rome. The suc- 
cess of Farinelli excited the jealousy 
of the longest-winded trumpeter ever 
known, and the two (instrumentalist 
and vocalist) nightly endeavoured to 
excel each other in uttering the greatest 
amount of notes without taking breath, 
while the intellectual audience sat 
mutely listening with enraptured ears. 
On one occasion the trumpeter seat- 
tered whole avalanches of sound, while 
Farinelli competed with him in never- 
ending “runs.” The instrumentalist 
was lost in his own continuance of 
harmonious noise, till his trembling 
lips strove in vain to puff, however 
faintly, a crowning note. He fondly 
thought he had gained the prize, but 
his astonishment was great at hearing 
Farinelli dashing on, in the same breath 
with which he had started, now swell- 
ing, now shaking upon the note, anon 
running the most rapid and difficult 
divisions, and at length ceasing, not 
from exhaustion, but because, through 
the tumultuous approbation of the au- 
dience, he could be heard no more. 
It was ascertained that he could sing 
three hundred notes without drawing 
breath. When it is remembered that 
few other vocalists have been able to 
accomplish more than fifty under the 
same conditions, some idea may he 
entertained of the powers in this re- 
spect of young Farinelli. 

Charles VI. not only criticised poor 
Porpora, but he condescended to give 
counsel to his pupil; and, while the 
Emperor was engaged in averting the 
ruin which threatened his great in- 
heritance, he found time to show Fari- 
nelli how he might add pathos to spirit, 
unite simplicity with sublimity, and 
excite as much admiration as astonish- 
ment. Charles VI. could not conquer 
at Belgrade, but he could make a 
finished singer of Farinelli. The flat- 
tery paid to the latter by Maria- 
Theresa was therefore but filial eulogy 
addressed to a father who was an in- 
different Emperor, but who would 
have made an invaluable leader of an 
operatic orchestra. 

England was anxious to hear a man 
who united in his own person the ex- 
cellences of all other vocalists; and 
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in 1734 he appeared in Hasse’s opera 
of “ Artaserse,” for which the words 
had been expressly furnished by Me- 
tastasio. The locality was the house 
in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, a rival to that 
in the Haymarket, where Handel 
reigned supreme, yet found it difficult 
to counteract the attraction of Fari- 
nelli, supported by the exquisite and 
wayward Cuzoni,—a lady who might 
have revelled in gold like “ Miss Kiel- 
mansegg,” but who lived to feel star- 
vation, and who ¢hen spent a guinea, 
given her in charity, in purchasing a 
bottle of claret. The donor wonder- 
ingly beheld her pour the costly wine 
into a basin, dip a “ pennyworth of 
bread” therein, and so show how a 
famished actress loved to breakfast. 
The effect produced by Farinelli 
in England had never before been 
equalled, and certainly has never since 
been paralleled. It is said that on one 
occasion, as he was playing the part of 
a captive prince, the tyrant to whom 
he was pleading for liberty was so 
touched by his sweet and plaintive 
strains that he spontaneously tore the 
light fetters from the limbs of the pri- 
soner, and gave a new reading to the 
catastrophe, to the intense delight 
of an enraptured audience. In the 
famous air of Son qual Nave he perfectly 
electrified his hearers. Sounds so 
musical, so melancholy, and so sweet, 
were novel to the untutored but 
greedily attentive ears of our great- 
grandfathers, and when these listened 
to the lightning rapidity of roulades 
which lagging violins strove in vain to 
keep up with, such ovations ensued in 
honour of tie performer as had never 
been conferred upon the brightest of 
the sons of philosophy and science. 
But the name of Farinelli will ever 
remain most connected with Spain. 
He proceeded to Madrid in 1737, 
taking Paris in his way, and even 
charming a French court where, then 
as now, Italian music and Italian throats 
were accounted as things very inferior 
to what France could produce in the 
same line. On the arrival of the great 
artist in Madrid he was at once sum- 
moned to the palace, where lay a king 
enslaved by a melancholy which it was 
thought might be made to yield to the 
magic of the foreign minstrel. The 
particular madness of Philip assumed 
the form of an unclean insanity which 
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is general enough in those continental 
cities wherein men seem determined 
that beards are natural and inviolable 
appendages to chins. In other words, 
Philip of Spain refused to shave or be 
shaven. His relations and friends, his 
medical men (barber-surgeons), and 
even his confessors, in vain assailed 
the royal ear with recommendations to 
lay down the hirsute tabernacle which 
veiled the royal face from the re- 
spectful gaze of the lieges. Philip 
answered never a word, but continued 
to caress his beard, than which his ear 
was not deafer to remonstrance. The 
whole court was at its small wit’s end 
when Farinelli arrived to work a cure 
which had defied the faculty, and 
which was to be wrought by song. He 
was placed in a room adjoining 
wherein reclined the moody and long- 
bearded majesty of Spain. As the 
first notes of the gifted minstrel fell 
on the sick ear of the King, a frown 
darkened his brow as though he were 
determined to resist the voice of the 
charmer, charm he never so wisely. 
The frown, however, soon gave way to 
a smile, and as the notes fell in liquid 
sweetness from the lips of the son of 
song, clear and full and solemn as 
though an archangel were delivering a 
message of consolation from the skies, 
the hand of the monarch dropped from 
the beard which it grasped and guarded, 
and tears began to flow freely from 
eyes that for weeks had been dry, 
rigid, and sleepless. ‘The cure was 
accomplished, an ecstatic circle knelt 
around the King, and the latter sub- 
mitted himself with graceful alacrity 
to the ready skill and long razors of 
the Figaros of the court. The merit 
of Farinelli could not be allowed to 
pass unrewarded, The royal family 
monopolised his person and talents, 
attached him exclusively to the service 
of the court, and, holding that the 
human instrument which had been 
divinely sent as a remedy to lead a 
Spanish monarch to reason and a soap- 
dish, was too good to be permitted to 
enchant the mean ears of the people, 
Farinelli was lodged in the palace, 
created a knight, and a pension as- 
signed him whereby to maintain his 
new dignity with the air of a cavalier. 
“The dew of grace bless our new 
knight, to-day,” is the wish which 
Beaumont and Fletcher place on the 
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that . 
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lips of Valetta in behalf of Miranda. 
Few such salutations greeted Fari- 
nelli. The bellica virtus was jealous of 
one who had achieved more than a 
warrior’s fortune, arte canendi, by trills 
rather than thrusts, by the tongue and 
not by the sword. An old battered 
officer who had long waited in the 
royal antechamber in expectation of a 
pension, one day, seeing Farinelli pass 
into the monarch’s apartment without 
ceremony, exclaimed that it was a 
shame that such squeaking dolls should 
be clothed in gold while old soldiers 
were left to rags and starvation. Fa- 
rinelli gently glanced at the bold 
speaker, learned his name, examined 
his claims, liberally aided him from 
his own purse, and finally obtained for 
him from the King the honourable 
gratuity which the old soldier’s services 
had nobly earned. Such traits as 
these were common in Farinelli’s daily 
career, and she who praised the actor 
had hardly have needed to apologise 
for it, or to call the eulogy a stooping 
to flattery. At all events one thing is 
clear, namely, that the family of Fari- 
nelli was accustomed to honours from 
crowned heads. ‘Thus the uncle of the 
great artist, who began life as com- 
poser, violinist, and concert-master at 
Hanover, lived not only to be ennobled 
by the King of Denmark, but actually 
resided at Venice as the representative 
of our George I. 

Farinelli continued in the vocal 
service of the crown of Spain for 
nearly a quarter of a century, and, by 
wearing his honours modestly and ap- 
plying his fortune liberally, he acquired 
a popularity which extended to all 
classes. It is said that during the 
whole of that time he rarely sung in 
public, except when commanded by 
royalty and honoured by its presence. 
Innumerable are the stories told on the 
other hand of the stratagems adopted 
by individuals to get within hearing of 
his wonderful voice. The tradespeople 
whom he patronised, despising ducats, 
cared only to be paid in song; and 
melancholy tailors offered to receipt 
his bills in full if he would but treat 
them to as many roulades as his ac- 
count contained pistoles. 

After his long triumph, as soon as 
time, that edax of voices as well as of 
other things, began to make gentle 
impression upon the organ for which 
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all hearers would have desired an im- 
mortal endurance, Farinelli withdrew 
to his native Italy, and in his splendid 
palazzo welcomed all comers, and par- 
ticularly his English visitors, with the 
grace of a prince and the heartiness of 
an honest and sincere man. He was 
at this time unwise enough to make a 
short professional sojourn in England ; 
but our grandfathers could only dis- 
cover in him the excellent method but 
no longer the incomparable voice of 
the Farinelli of well-nigh half a century 
before. He accepted the lesson of his 
comparative failure with cheerful meek- 
ness, and, once more turning his face 
homeward, he died “a blameless man,” 
in the year 1782, in the 84th year of 
his age. There are yet persons living 
who were contemporary with the man 
who was singing in his youth when 
“ Great Anna” was our Queen ! 

Such was Farinelli ; as for Madame 
de Pompadour, if she was less worthy 
as an individual, she was even greater 
as an artist, and, but for the temptation 
to which she yielded, she might have 
held the most dignified place in the 
Dictionary of Engravers. 

When Louis XV. married Maria 
Leczinska, daughter of Stanislas ex- 
King of Poland, the modest bride- 
groom was but fifteen years of age, 
the bride some seven years older. For 
several years a more exemplary couple 
could not have been found ; but at last 
it might have been said of the King, 
as Massillon said of his royal grand- 
father, he forgot every duty owing to 
the Queen, save that of politeness. He 
fancied that his infidelity was well 
paid for by excessively candying his 
courtesy. If his wife ever ventured 
to tax him with wickedness, she at 
least could never say he was uncivil. 

It was Cardinal Fleury who led the 
young monarch into iniquity. The 
King had capacity for business and 
wished to exercise it, but the Cardinal 
put in his way the young and simple 
Madame de Mailly. This young lady’s 
guilty greatness was envied by her 
sister, a little novice, who used to visit 
her at Versailles, and who contrived 
to have her ejected and to succeed to 
her dishonour. When the sister (De 
Ventimille) died, the first concubine 
was restored to her old disgraceful 
dignity, from which she was finally 
deposed by another sister, Mme. de 
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Tournelle, who drove her sister into 
a convent, forced the King into active 
life at the head of his armies, and dis- 
played her own brilliant beauty in the 
camp as Duchess de Chateauroux. 
The Duchess was the lady of the hour 
when the King was attacked by dan- 
gerous illness at Metz. Like another 
celebrated potentate, he was never sick 
without longing to be a saint, and his 
confessor induced him to dismiss the 
mistress. The Duchess og 
when the King became well and 
wicked. Death, however, soon closed 
her brief reign. Her sister, Madame 
de Lauraguais, was unable to keep 
long the post which had been held by 
three so near akin. A fierce struggle 
ensued among ladies of the highest 
blood to succeed to the vacant infamy, 
and, while intrigue was at its very 
hottest and highest, in stepped a name- 
less but pert and pretty girl, who con- 
trived to subdue the monarch as com- 
pletely as she enslaved the man. 

Her name was Jeanne Poisson. She 
was the daughter of a rather gay 
mother and of a clerk in a government 
office, who once very narrowly escaped 
hanging for fraudulent practices. She 
received a brilliant education at the 
expense of a certain M. le Normant 
de ‘Tourneham, whose paternal regard 
for her was not exercised without 
reason, and who took an honest fatherly 
pride in seeing her in her earliest youth 
proficient in music and drawing, and 
especially in copper-plate engraving, 
and in engraving on gems. M. Le 
Normant gave this accomplished lady 
in marriage to his nephew Le Normant 
d’Etiolles. The young husband was 
plain, childishly simple, but warm- 
hearted. The young wife was enchant- 
ing, cunning, and calculating. She 
detested her consort, and was even 
then looking to titular consortship with 
a King. In the meantime she main- 
tained a little court around her, the 
chief officers of which were Voltaire 
and Cahusac, Fontenelle, Montesquieu, 
Maupertuis, and the gallant Abbé de 
Bernis, of whom she subsequently 
made a Cardinal and a Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. It will be seen that 
she had taste in selecting her followers. 
There was not a fool among them. She 
so worshipped intellect that I question 
if she would have even cared for the 
King himself, but that, among other 
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qualities, he possessed understanding— 
an understanding which its owner mis- 
applied, and which Jeanne Poisson 
abused. 

In the King’s service there was a 
favourite attendant, a male cousin of 
Madame d’Etiolles. One idle morning, 
when the monarch seemed to be already 
weary of the day, this attendant ven- 
tured to remark that he had heard of 
a strange mad-cap of a young wife 
who had laughingly told her husband 
that she would be constant to him 
against all the world, excepting only the 
King of France and Navarre. Louis 
smiled, ordered his hunting equipage, 
shot a stag in the Forest of Senaart, 
and entering the chateau d’Etiolles, on 
the skirts of the forest, presented the 
antlers to the master of the house! 
The young husband, overwhelmed with 
the honour, suspended the horns above 
the door of his drawing-room. At all 
the King’s subsequent hunting parties, 
Madame @’Etiolles was present, dressed 
in greater variety of costume than ever 
was worn by Diana, and looking in- 
finitely more bewitching. She was an 
admirable rider, and at length she 
fairly rode away with the King. M. 
d@’Etiolles received a little billet that 
night from his wife, politely informing 
him that she was on a visit to Ver- 
sailles, and did not very well know 
when she should be back. M. d’Etiolles 
looked up musingly at the royal pre- 
sent over his drawing-room door, and 
shook his head as if oppressed by the 
weight of his very thoughts. A day 
or two later he began to give to these 
thoughts incautious utterance, and his 
indiscretion was rewarded by an ap- 
pointment which exiled him to Avignon. 
He bore the banishment for a year 
with feverish impatience, and then ca- 
pitulated. He purchased a permission 
to return to Paris by promising never 
to trouble his errant spouse, and never 
to enter a theatre after intimation 
given to him that she was likely to be 
present. When he returned to the 
capital he heard no more of his wife 
by name, but much of a Marchioness 
de Pompadour, whose wit, vivacity, 
and grace had established a permanent 
ecstasy at Versailles, whose accom- 
plishments had excited an interest even 
in the used-up King, and whose pro- 
digious extravagance was the wonder 
and indignation of the Parisians. As 
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for her old father he was placed in 
ignoble ease. Of her brother she had 
made a Marquis de Vandiere,—a title 
which the wits of the capital had con- 
verted into Marquis d Avant-hier, or 
of “the day before yesterday.” The 
wounded gentleman foiled the punsters 
by changing his marquisate to that of 
“de Marigny,” and by procuring his 
appointment to the lucrative offices of 
director and controller-general of the 
buildings, woods, forests, arts, and 
manufactures of the kingdom. One 
of the finest line engravings I have 
ever seen, and partly the work of his 
sister, represents him, with his titles 
annexed, as a portly young man, look- 
ing perfectly unconscious that his 
honours were the price of his sister’s 
dishonour. 
The treasures of the kingdom were 
made to flow at the Marchioness’s 
good pleasure, and, if she sometimes 
directed them in a praiseworthy way, 
she too often lavishly misappropriated 
them. Royal residences were assigned 
her, and revenues to support them. 
The magnificent chiteau of Belle- 
Vue, well known to all who have 
visited the environs of Paris, sprung 
up from the ground like a fairy palace 
at her bidding. The neighbouring 
landholders were compelled to sur- 
render their land at prices fixed by 
the court, that she might have space 
enough of garden-ground to entertain 
her royal lover and his numerous 
suite. When she purchased the aris- 
tocratic mansion of the D’Evreux in 
Paris, and, razing it to the ground, built 
another, above whose portico she 
laced the shield of the ancient house of 
Taseten, as though she had been a 
daughter of that noble race, the walls 
of her residence were covered with 
placards which bore the well-expressed 
and sarcastic opinions of the capital ; 
and, when the shameless mistress was 
impudent enough to encroach on the 
public walks in order to enlarge her 
own private grounds, the people at- 
tacked the workmen, pulling down the 
wall as fast as it was raised. Upon 
which the monarch, as imprudent as 
his mistress was impudent, despatched 
a detachment of his royal guard, who 
repulsed the king’s subjects, while his 
concubine tranquilly built a wall to 
conceal and protect her bower ! 
There was little mercy in those days 
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for those who offended the imperious 
favourite. On one occasion, when the 
infant Duke of Burgundy was ex- 
hibited to the people,—into the little 
golden cradle in which he lay behind 
a gilded grating, some one contrived 
to slip a written denunciation against 
the monarch and his mistress—an of- 
fence which ruined many suspected 
persons, without striking the one that 
was guilty. So when the peculiar 
condition of the health of the Mar- 
chioness reduced the liaison between 
herself and the King to one of a pla- 
tonic aspect, the wits of the capital 
flung their sarcastic verses into her 
apartments, and meekly resigned them- 
selves to the captivity and loss of 
place which rewarded the bold exer- 
cise of their humour. Her assailants 
were among the noblest of the land, 
but she smote them as mercilessly as 
though she had been a Richelieu in 
petticoats. 

It isa strange circumstance that her 
arrogance increased at the precise 
moment that one might have expected 
her influence to be on the wane. When 
she was an emerita, if I may so call 
her condition of ex-concubineship, 
those who attended her levees in her 
dressing-room found her seated in the 
solitary chair that was in the apart- 
ment. No one could sit in her pre- 
sence; but the Marquis de Souvré 
was once bold enough, while paying 
his compliments, to seat himself on the 
arm of the chair in which she lay re- 
clining and indignant. The audacity 
had well nigh ruined the Marquis, but 
the King interceded for him, and 
his pardon was reluctantly accorded. 
When Louis attended her levees she 
would condescend to order a stool to 
be brought in for his use; but when 
princes of the blood and cardinals 
addressed their homage to her, she 
received them standing before her 
solitary chair. A seat for them would 
have been to lower her own dignity 
to the ground. A young nobleman 
served her as groom of the chambers, 
and she compelled the King to confer 
on her butler, a common menial, the 
then glorious military cordon of the 
Order of Saint Louis. “ Alas!” said 
an old chevalier, with a sigh, “the 
King, by placing the cross of the royal 
saint on a livery coat, has done for it 
exactly what he did for English ‘ Nan- 
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keens.’ When he wished to destroy 
the popularity of that foreign mate- 
rial in France, he ordered it to be 
worn by every executioner who ap- 
peared on the scaffold.” 

The two objects nearest to the heart 
of “the Pompadour” were to be re- 
ceived by the Dauphin, and to become 
lady in waiting to the Queen. The 
first was easily accomplished; but 
when the heir to the throne bent 
forward to bestow the ceremonial 
kiss, he simply thrust his tongue into 
his cheek, and so left her. The King 
instantly sent him under arrest to his 
chateau de Meudon, from which he 
was freed only by the action of a 
double lie. In open court he assured 
the Marchioness that he had not been 
guilty of the insult, and she smilingly 
replied that she believed him incapable 
of committing such an outrage. Had 
there been an honest man among 
the courtiers who witnessed the scene, 
he would have uttered, trumpet- 
tongued, the royal saying, that if truth 
were banished from among all other 
people, it should still find refuge in 
the breast of princes. 

The attempt to wring from the 
scandalised Queen the nomination of 
the Marchioness to an honourable dig- 
nity in her royal and virtuous circle 
was a more difficult achievement. Her 
majesty protested against being com- 
pelled to receive a married woman 
who was living separated of her own 
will from her husband, and who was 
of a notoriously irreligious life. A 
rare comedy ensued. The mistress 
wrote a penitential letter to her dis- 
carded consort, who, under the direc- 
tion of the Prince de Soubise, specially 
charged for the purpose, returned for 
answer that he was delighted at her 
restoration to heavenly sentiments, and 
was fully convinced that the salvation 
of both depended on their living sepa- 
rate. The next step was to be re- 
ceived at public communion by the 
celebrated Jesuit Father de Sacy ; but 
the priest was inexorable. He would 
not believe in the repentance of a con- 
cubine who continued to reside in the 
King’s apartments. Her wrath was 
severely felt by the order, but the 
Church generally expressed satisfac- 
tion at the course she had taken; a 
score of easy bishops honoured the 
ceremony of her presence at the sacra- 
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ment, and Jeanne Poisson became 
first lady in waiting to the insulted 
Queen of France. 

The knife of Damiens, which had 
nearly cut short the career of Louis, 
placed in temporary peril the dignity 
and possessions of the Marchioness. 
The Jesuits, whom she had humiliated, 
accused her and the parliament of hav- 
ing conspired with the English govern- 
ment to assassinate the King. The 
accusation was too gross in itself, and 
too vindictively framed, to admit of 
belief, and the mistress triumphed over 
her enemies. A settled melancholy, 
however, descended on the King, the 
infamous remedy for which was the 
invention of the Marchioness, and was 
applied in order to secure her own po- 
sition by keeping from the monarch all 
inclination to establish another concu- 
bine under the roof of Versailles. Into 
this iniquity I cannot enter further 
than by stating that she presented her 
old lover with the “ Hermitage” in the 
famous Pare au Cerf, and this she 
peopled with pretty female children, 
who were immolated therein to a Mo- 
loch, compared with whom the fiend 
so-called of old was a very angel of 
light. An awfully characteristic trait 
of Louis is connected with the chro- 
nicle of this place of sacrifice. He was, 
after his fashion, eminently religious, 
and his confessor declared, with a mix- 
ture of blushes and pride, that after 
he took by the hand the destined youth- 
ful victim of the night, he might be 
heard teaching her the catechism, re- 
peating with her the evening prayers, 
and adjuring her never to lose her re- 
verence for the blessed Virgin, the 
Mother of our Lord! The wretched 
old savage appears himself to have 
been struck by a faint idea that this 
sort of sanctity fell short of what was 
required to secure his salvation. The 
balance in Heaven’s account was de- 
cidedly against him, but he turned the 
amount in his favour by building that 
famous church of St. Genevieve, which 
so gratified the ecclesiastics of the day 
that they thought it would even in- 
clude Madame de Pompadour in its 
saving effects, and which has been 
spoken of by the exemplary “ Napo- 
leon III.” as a touching monument of 
the exalted piety of Louis XV. The 
comment was worthy of the act! 

Within the circuit of the Pare au 
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Cerf, Madame de Pompadour had once 
herself amused the King by her dra- 
matic performances, her concerts, and 
by entertainments in which she ap- 
peared in a score of characters, and 
was perfect in all. Now, while the 
King there dwelt with favourites pro- 
vided by herself, she governed and 
ruined France, answering every coun- 
sel, remonstrance, and prophecy by the 
now proverbial saying, “ After us, the 
deluge!” Abroad as at home, France 
knew nothing of glory under her sway ; 
and when with one dash of her pen 
she overthrew the entire system of 
Henri IV., of Richelieu, and of Louis 
XIV., and entered into a treaty of 
alliance with Austria, it was for no 
better reason than that Frederick of 
Prussia had spoken of her as “ Sultana 
Smock,” and that Maria - Theresa, 
standing in need of her assistance, had 
condescended to address her in an 
epistle which commenced with “ My 
dearest love!” She was forty-two 
years of age when she expired at Ver- 
suilles, on the 15th of April, 1764. The 
“deluge,” which she said would come 
after her, seemed descending from the 
clouds as the hearse which contained 
her remains left the court-yard of the 
chateau for Paris. The apathetic King 
sauntered to one of the windows to 
witness the departure ; and all the fu- 
neral oration uttered by him on the 
occasion was to the effect, that “ the 
Marchioness had satanically bad wea- 
ther to travel in, and would not arrive 
in Paris before ten o'clock.” 

The “ chronique scandaleuse” of the 
courtezan has left me but limited space 
to speak of the artist. In line-engraving 
she was expert, but in engraving on 
stones she was an almost faultless 
“executante.” Her portraits of the 
Dauphin and Dauphine, of the King, 
and of her “cavalier servente” the 
Abbé de Bernis, her pigeon, as she 
used to call him, were only privately 
circulated, and any one of them would 
be accounted a treasure by collectors. 
The “Triumph of Fontenoy” was one of 
a projected series of illustrations of the 
great events of the reign of Louis XV. 
This subject she engraved alike on 
copper and on a gem. It represented 
Victory crowning the King, who holds 
by the hand the young Dauphin, both 
standing in a thariot that would be 
drawn by four horses, only that the 
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traces have been omitted. The “ Vic- 
tory” of Laufeldt represents that god- 
dess, winged and erect, standing upon 
the prostrate trophies of the enemy. 
The Victory is a portrait of the fair 
artist, who, it must be said, had in 
most of her works the benefit of the 
suggestive counsel of the accomplished 
engraver, Guay. The Preliminaries 
of the Peace of 1748 she illustrated 
by representing the King as Hercules, 
standing between Victory, to whom his 
face is turned, and Peace, who is on 
the other side endeavouring to attract 
his attention. To my thinking, it is 
the best of the series. It is far su- 
perior to the engraving of the “ Birth 
of the Duke of Burgundy,” wherein a 
very stout-limbed France painfully 
stoops to pick up a child, over whom 
Pallas (that is, Madame de Pompa- 
dour) holds her protecting shield. The 
figure of France, who, in another en- 
graving, is kneeling at the altar of 
Hygeia, praying for the restoration to 
health of the Dauphin, is a far more 
graceful figure than the lady of the 
same name in the preceding piece. 
The Minervas and Apollos have the 
true classical spirit both in feature and 
bearing, but her impersonations of 
nations are generally defective, never 


worse than in the last illustration of 
the work, for the accomplishment of 
which Maria Theresa stooped to flatter 
her, on the ground that she had con- 
descended to do the same to Farinelli. 
I allude to the Alliance of Austria 
and France. The two old foes and 
new friends are seen in the figures of 
a couple of stalwart hussies, who are 
shaking hands, as if they were about 
to commence a pugilistic encounter : 
the torch of Discord and the mask of 
Hypocrisy lie at their feet, but un- 
trodden upon, and evidently ready for 
instant use when required; while a 
lively serpent, wreathing himself round 
an altar, looks full of mischief, and may, 
I think, be accepted as a caricature 
of the mock religious rites by which 
the fatal alliance was consecrated. 

Brief and imperfect as want of space 
necessarily compels these notices to 
be, they perhaps will induce some who 
have only known Jeanne Poisson as a 
perverse King’s arrogant mistress, to 
examine the engraved series of her 
works in France,—works which only, 
alas! tend to show how evil prosperity 
marred that perfection which a little 
healthy adversity might have rendered 
not only existing but immortal. 

Joun Doran. 
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WE believe every reader of English 
history and biography is, or may be, 
at this time better acquainted with the 
generic character of Puritan ministers 
(under the Commonwealth and after) 
than those were who lived among them. 
We now know, not their outer life 
merely, but their inner—the sourness, 
and the sneaking, and the cruelty, no 
less than the heroic self-abnegation 
and the earnest devotion. Wedo not, 
at least we need not, now confound 
the Presbyterian and the Independent 
branches of Puritanism. The preten- 
sions of the former, almost as high as 


those of the Church of Rome itself, to 
have a church of divine appointment 
—thereby rendering the propositions 
made to its ministers on the Restora- 
tion, of submitting to episcopal ordi- 
nation, about the most insulting that 
could be offered—the stern and fiery 
Independent, then first asserting the 
principles of Christian liberty, and 
charging his people to remember that 
they were not come to a full stop or 
period in religious knowledge, for that 
“the Lord has more truth still to 
break forth out of his holy word.”* 
With all these family resemblances, 


* Robinson’s Farewell Address to the Pilgrim Fathers of New England. 
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the character before us has also an in- 


dividuality. A Puritan, and yet a 
Royalist, Henry Newcome steered his 
course according as conscience dic- 
tated. ‘Therein, indeed, lay both his 
strength and weakness ; for, while he 
seems to have been proof against party 
and friends and interest, in every case 
when his mind had attained to an 
honest conviction of the path of duty, 
he tortured himself and others by re- 
finements of scrupulosity in the inci- 
dents of every-day life, which, described 
in language originally extravagant, and 
now quaint and obsolete, must provoke 
a frequent smile from the most serious 
reader. 

Henry Newcome was left an orphan, 
together with seven other children, on 
the death of the father and mother in 
1641-2. He was the fourth son, and 
could not have been more than fourteen, 
his eldest brother being but twenty- 
one, and the youngest child just three 
months. ‘Their father had been rector 
of Caldecot, in Huntingdonshire, and, 
designing his eldest son for the clerical 
ollice, had the pleasure of hearing him 
preach nearly his first sermon on the 
Christmas of 1641.* But this great 
event was succeeded by sore tribula- 
tion. Stephen, the second son, fell ill 
almost immediately afterwards, but re- 
covered ; one of the best horses broke 
his leg ; and finally the father himself, 
whether from having caught the disease 
of his son or no is not said, took to his 
bed, and sent for a lawyer to make his 
will. Thereupon his wife fell into ex- 
tremity of grief, and went to her bed 
also. He died on Monday, she the 
Wednesday after, having entreated 
the bystanders not to bury him till 
she was ready also. “ And so they were 
buried in one coflin, Feb. 2nd, 1641.” 

Henry Newcome’s education was 
continued at Congleton school, of which 
his eldest brother became master. He 
was fond of “making English discourses 
sermonwise at all vacant times,” and “it 
was his ordinary play and office to act 
the minister amongst his playfellows ;” 
besides which he had a love of reading, 
and pursued with interest, as far as he 
could, the study of natural history. 
At the age of seventeen, namely, in 


1644, he was admitted a student of 
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St. John’s college, Cambridge. It was 
in “the very heat of the wars,” and, in 
consequence of the outward troubles, 
the young student was compelled to 
discontinue his college courses till the 
May of 1645. Even then, Cambridge 
was anything but a scene for quiet 
study. This was the year when the 
commission under the Earl of Man- 
chester was sitting, the consequences 
of which were soon seen in the removal 
of many of the ancient fellows, and the 
nomination of new ones. Henry New- 
come, a modest, thoughtful noter of 
things as they passed, simply tells us 
that “most of the religious were for 
the parliament and for the new fellows’ 
party,” but judges the other side with 
moderation. A year. had scarcely 
passed before he had an offer of a 
school,—salary 30/. per annum,—and, 
not being very proud, it seems, of his 
university privileges, would willingly 
have resigned them, had not the above 
lucrative place been unexpectedly 
wrested from him. The following 
year he went in good earnest to be 
master of Congleton school, which his 
brother had now left, taking his degree 
of B.A. and performing the same duty 
to his younger brother Richard which 
Robert, the elder, had fulfilled towards 
him. 

A bachelor in the ordinary sense 
Henry Newcome was not long to re- 
main; for. in 1648, he took the rash 
step of marrying, owning afterwards 
his wrong-headedness in not asking 
counsel of his friends, being only then 
twenty-one, and, though he had “fallen 
to preaching,” not ordained till the 
month after his marriage. Certainly 
ordination ideas were at a low pass 
just then; for, says he, “I did not 
think of it, but, casually asking Mr. 
Ley whether there would be an ordi- 
nation or no, he told me there would, 
and asked would I be ordained? I 
thought of it, and so entered on exa- 
mination.” It was doubtless performed 
after the Presbyterian eal, and the 
new minister went to live at Goosetree 
for a year and a half, serving a chapel, 
and having “a fair respect” from both 
the King’s party and the Parliament’s. 
He lived among his wife’s relations, 
the Mainwarings, people of some con- 


* Yet it is afterwards said that “he was unordained and under age to take the 
living.’’ It must therefore, we suppose, have been mere exhortation. 
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sequence in the neighbourhood ; and 
here his first child, a daughter, was 
born, about three months after the be- 
heading of Charles the First—an event 
which put a general sadness on Henry 
Newcome and his friends, and dis- 
composed him greatly in his Sabbath 
services. 

From this time be appears to have 
been increasingly under the power of 
religious impressions. Before, “ being 
very young, and gotten among the 
gentry, and fancying fine clothes and 
foolishness,” he had not been anxious 
for the society of the more devoted 
ministers of his acquaintance, but now 
he sought them. His prayers and self- 
examinations were more frequent; and 
from this time dates the commence- 
ment of the Diary, kept till within a 
few days of his death. 

In 1650 he settled as Rector of Gaws- 
worth in Cheshire. It is certainly a 
remarkable trait, and augured well for 
the young minister’s future influence, 
that he had suffered no one “ to despise 
his youth” hitherto. At Goosetree, 
while yet scarcely of full age, he had 
refused the sacrament to two of his 
principal parishioners for drunkenness, 
and now he had a battle to fight at 
Gawsworth. Yet it was taken in no 
long while in good part. He carried 
his point, and held that living for seven 
years, for some time himself performing 
family worship morning and evening 
at the house of the lady of the manor, 
finding it not otherwise easy to establish 
the custom. He signed the Covenant, 
but afterwards expressed some pain at 
the recollection, for, says he, “I always 
abhorred the practices of that party, 
-.. and it was long on my heart as one 
of my great transgressions.” In fact, 
had he been called upon to act up to 
the letter of his engagements, it is 
scarce possible but that his conscience 
must have revolted still more, being 
far from a republican, and no way 
hostile to deans and chapters, nor, in 
moderation, to episcopal government, 
which, by the Covenant, he was bound 
to endeavour to extirpate. To the 
Independent party he was always par- 
ticularly disinclined. 

The tenour of the good pastor’s life 
was not a very cheerful one. He 
was poor; his family increasing ; sol- 
diers were quartered on him; he was 
not strong in health; and had the 


usual causes of vexation and disap- 
pointment in his parish, and some in 
his family. 

Those who are well acquainted with 
the subject-matter of most of the diaries 
keptat this period by religious ministers, 
will not be surprised at the frequent 
notice of interpositions of Providence, 
sometimes of an almost ludicrously 
trivial nature. The good man ear- 
nestly longs for books, and has actually 
bought them, but numerous cross cir- 
cumstances intervene to prevent their 
arrival. A reckless sister purchases 
the books indeed, but puts “a deal of 
sugar in the other end of the bag with 
them,” and forthwith forwards all by 
a carter from London, “ who lets wet 
come to them, and the sugar melted 
and spoilt the bookssadly.” On another 
occasion the desired volumes quietly 
take their place with a friend; after a 
time, however, “the Lord sent them 
in, and they were not marred at all.” 
It is difficult to avoid smiling at these 
conceits ; but more serious by far are 
the considerations which arise when 
we note the habit, so strongly marked 
in almost every page, and which seems 
to be engrafted in the idea of daily 
duty for a minister,—that of trying the 
inward consciences of his people, and 
deciding on their spiritual state with 
the confidence of a physician of the 
body feeling the pulse and examining 
into symptoms of bodily health. These 
inquiries were not always tenderly 
conducted. There was 


an erroneous fellow, one Harrison, that 
had been amongst my people this summer 
before, and began to infuse very dangerous 
tenets amongst them, subverting the faith 
of some. Strange things he insinuated to 
draw them off ordinances, &c. In process 
of time one of the neighbours brought him 
to me, and abundance of discourse I had 
with him, and he asserted desperate blas- 
phemous things—as that the soul withina 
man was God, and that there was neither 
heaven nor hell but in a man’s own self, 
and some other things very gross. Several 
neighbours were by, that took notice of 
the expressions. He still continuing to 
hinder the work of the people’s souls, and 
prevailing with some to turn off with him 
—lI, having had (upon the coming of it 
out in the beginning of that year) an Act 
sent me, against Blasphemous Tenets, by 
my friend Mr. Thomas Parnell, then living 
at London, only for the novelty of it, 
without which I might haply never have 
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thought to have inquired about any such 
thing; but having this Act by me, and see- 
ing that several of his assertions fell under 
it directly, I did seriously, out of design to 
remove him from my people, make com- 
plaint of him to the justices at their 
month’s meeting, and Mr. Stanley and 
Col. Hen. Bradshaw, upon our depositions 
in the case, granted out a warrant for his 
apprehension; and after a time it was exe- 
cuted, and Harrison was committed to the 
prison at Chester, where he was to suffer 
six months’ imprisonment. Some of my 
people moved me to have withdrawn pro- 
secution; but I did it out of conscience 
for their soul’s safety, and so did resolve 
to proceed. It was at such a time, when 
such men had so many abettors, and minis- 
ters were so slighted, that some more wise 
men pitied my undertaking, and thought 
I made a great adventure in such an offer. 
I foresaw not the danger, and never felt 
any; but I looked on duty, and God stood 
by me. 


Harrison was not destitute of friends 
and abettors, of whom Newcome names 
“one Minshull a pragmatical fellow,” 
—‘the deputy governor of Chester one 
Smith, and Mr. Sclater a gallant spark, 
a fanatic preacher, and several of the 
high-flown blades ;” besides whom, 
among the magistrates, Mr. Gerard of 
Crewe was “ downright” in his favour, 
and Colonel Croxton wavering. At 
the assizes Mr. Minshull attempted to 
procure Harrison’s release by habeas 
corpus, but the judges remitted him to 
the sessions ; and in the end the justices 
sent him back to prison, where he en- 
dured his confinement of six months, 
and it “proved a means of our utter 
riddance of him out of our parts.” 

An amusing difficulty is recorded 
in connection with a request made 
that Mr. Newcome would preach at 
Manchester. “That great people” 
deserved, he felt, his best efforts, and 
he carried with him two of his choicest 
sermons. One was more likely to pro- 
mote edification, he thought, than the 
other, but unfortunately two ladies 
were to be among his auditors, who 
came from Chester, and might have 
heard him deliver that rousing sermon 
there. He chose it however, and, as 
the ladies took no notice, we are led to 
infer that it was not so exciting as he 
thought. On another occasion when 
a fast was observed in the churches, 
and he and a brother minister were to 
preach, Mr. Neweome prepared his 


. tection, if not power. 
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discourse, as he thought, from a text 
unlikely to be selected by the other ; 
when behold, on their arrival at chureh, 
and on the brother minister giving out 
his text, it proved to be the very one 
chosen for his own discourse :— 


My distraction was great. There was a 
kind of competition between him and me, 
and I had rather have been cut out by any 
man than he. A vast congregation there 
was; and I believe several, upon repeating 
the words, were in as great fear and trou- 
ble for me as I had been before. How- 
ever, the hand of the Lord was mightily 
upon me, and then I could discern out 
matter and method to differ, and I had 
room enough besides him. 


The result of Mr. Newcome’s seven 
years’ service at Gawsworth, being a 
great reputation as a consistent, sen- 
sible, and moderate divine, it became 
an object with the people of Manches- 
ter to obtain the benefit of such a 
minister on occasion of the sudden 
death: of their own pastor. Other 
churches also sought him, but Man- 
chester prevailed :— 

Presbyterianism had been established in 
Lancashire by a special ordinance, Octo- 
ber 1646, and although persecuted under 
Cromwell, still, in Manchester, the con- 
victions of the great majority of respect- 
able inhabitants insured to the sect pro- 
It is evident, from 
the names of Mosley and Byrom to the 
invitation to Newcome, and perhaps from 
those of Syddall and Coppock, that the 
Episcopalians joined in claiming the ser- 
vices of one of such known moderation. 
The promoters of the classical mode of 
government had frequent hints from pass- 
ing events that theirs was not destined to 
be the National Church, and hence they 
either invited, or listened willingly to, 
overtures of accommodation from Inde- 
pendents, or Episcopalians. (Mr. Hey- 
wood’s Introduction, p. xix.) 

Here he was minister of the col- 
legiate church, with the promise of 
60/. per annum from the tithes, and 
341. per annum from the rents and 
profits of the rectory of Rochdale. 
From various circumstances this sti- 
pend never came in with any regula- 
rity—voluntary contributions making 
up his income. Five years afterwards 
it was reduced to 24/., and then it 
ceased altogether for a time. 

Under the date of the Ist. Jan. 
1657-8, we find the following evidence 
of the shifting principles of the times, 
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Mr. Newcome’s predecessor Mr. Hol- 
linworth had been accustomed to preach 
on New Year’s Day :— 

I was willing to have done it; but Mr. 
Heyricke [the Warden] took me off. But 
it was not well taken [by the congrega- 
tion], and I resolved it should not be so 
done again; and so I did preach every 
New Year's day after as long as I had my 
liberty to preach in Manchester. The first 
year when I would have preached, this 
was said to obstruct it, Since all holy-days 
were put down, why should that be kept? 
The last I preached, this was objected, 
That it was one of the principal festivals, 
and unless I would preach about the cir- 
cumcision of our Saviour, it was not con- 
venient I should preach. So much altera- 
tion there was in the strain of the times in 
a few years. 

The following passage at the close 
of the same month is not less charac- 
teristic of an unsettled state of senti- 
ment in the matter of personal de- 
meanour :— 

I was about this time much used to go 
to Zachary Taylor’s at an evening, to play 
at shuffle board. I was oft checked for 
this, lest I was too much concerned in it ; 
as after, about going to Mr. Minshull’s in 
an evening. And I thought this a rational 
resolution in the case,—Not to go forth 
for this recreation unless I had been close 
at serious business all day ; not to go forth 
to this too, if I had been diverted from 
business other ways. And for mirth, 
which I was afraid of taking too great a 
latitude in,—I thought it was my duty to 
let some savoury thing fall, where I had 
spoken merrily ; or to count myself truly 
in debt, for as much serious discourse, for 
every jest I had told. 

On the Restoration Newcome was 
no longer permitted to occupy his pul- 
os at the collegiate church, but there 

e quietly attended, and, he hoped, 
“met with something that did him 

ood.” In 1665, when the Five Miles 

ct was passed, he slipped beyond the 
boundary, yet being not entirely si- 
lenced. He preached at several places; 
he made excursions on horseback ; 
visited London with his daughter ; 
and patiently bided his time. He did 
not wait in vain. The King’s decla- 
ration of indulgence (March 16th, 
1671) enabled him to get a licence and 
preach freely ina barn. Yet in the 
wantonness of power fresh restrictions 
came, and Newcome delivered his 
message alternately in house and field 
and barn for several years to come. 


The landing of King William, or at 
least the Toleration Act of 1689, re- 
moved all fear of legal persecution ; 
but there was still room for much 
church dissension ; and it was, he says, 
amid some curses and reproaches that 
the foundation of his new chapel in 
Cross Street was laid. He opened it 
with prayer and a sermon, June 24th, 
1694; but, by the time this earthly 
House of God was finished, the aged 
minister was well nigh worn out, and 
ready for his mansion above. He 
preached occasionally, his last dis- 
course being delivered, June 13th, 
1695, and he died the following Sep- 
tember, aged 68. 

Newcome composed three journals. 
The first, which recorded his private 
actions, and inmost thoughts, being 
designed solely for his own use, was 
commenced at Cambridge in 1646, and 
carried on to his death in 1695. The 
second was termed “The Abstract,” 
a selection from the former, intended 
for the use of his children. Besides 
these, the painstaking divine kept a 
third journal, as a record of passing 
events of a more public nature, but 
which has not been preserved. Of the 
actual diary the only portion now 
known to be extant extends over two 
years, from 1661 to 1663, and forms 
the volume which was printed for the 
Chetham Society in the year 1849. 
The Abstract was continued by its 
author to the year 1693, and com- 
pleted to the period of his death, during 
his last illness, by the hand of his son. 
This manuscript, as well as the former, 
was in the possession of his descendant 
the late Rev. Thomas Newcome, Rector 
of Shenley, co. Hertford, and was 
placed by that gentleman at the dis- 
posal of the Chetham Society. The 
welcome which greeted the former 
volume induced the Society to con- 
template the publication of the second 
manuscript, and the difficulty which 
attended its voluminous proportions 
has been surmounted by “abridging 
the moral reflections, which, however 
excellent, are somewhat monotonous, 
and presuming upon the reader’s know- 
ledge of the history of most of the 
names that occur in the narrative.” 
The first part of this scheme (the 
abridgment) we think was judicious : 
the latter is, perhaps, ar. apology for 
the application of less editorial labour 
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than has been bestowed upon most of 
the Chetham Society’s works. How- 
ever, it is suggested that the parties 
mentioned are generally to be found 
in the former volume, or in the Me- 
moir of Adam Martindale, another 
work of the Society ; and both of the 
Neweome books are provided with 
complete indexes. But we should be 
unjust towards Mr. Heywood, did we 
not remark that “ The Diary” has the 
advantage of an excellent introduc- 
tion from his pen, containing the 
salient points of Newcome’s history 
and character, derived from “ The 
Abstract.” The Abstract itself, now 
called the Autobiography, is prefaced 
by a memoir on the Seameans family, 
written by the late Rev. Thomas 
Newcome, of Shenley, in a good- 
humoured and amusing strain, but 
the liveliness of which, we must add, 
has apparently blinded Dr. Parkin- 
son to the admission of several small 
inaccuracies.* More particularly, the 
writer betrays a very imperfect ac- 
quaintance with his ancestor’s Diary 
when he states his ignorance of the 
fate of Daniel the second son of Henry, 
for, as Mr. Heywood has remarked 
(Introduction, p. xxxiv.), “the Ab- 
stract, from 1665 to 1670, is —_ 
we regret to say, occupied with fami 
details, relating to Daniel Newcome’s 
misadventures as a London appren- 
tice.” Daniel was twice married ; but 
we find no traces of his having had a 
son James, whose death is regarded by 
the Rector of Shenley as having accele- 
rated that of the aged Puritan. 
Daniel himself from first to last was 
a scapegrace ; falling into numerous 
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perils from his rashness, and unma- 
nageably violent and obstinate. The 
circumstances of his dying illness are 
beautifully related by the old man, 
whose heart still fondly yearns after 
him, and who, after many a sorrowful 
entry respecting his unhappy son’s 
disgraces, winds up the whole thus; 
“ And now we have done with Dan. 
All that is left is to remember him a 
little ; but it is pain and grief to me.” 

It is therefore clear that the Rector 
of Shenley was incorrect in stating 
that “the three sons of the Puritan 
were all regularly ordained, as their 
grandfather and forefathers were, and 
all held preferment after the restora- 
tion of the Church and kingdom.” 
This however was the truth as to the 
two surviving sons,—Henry, who be- 
came Rector of Tattenhall in Cheshire 
and Middleton in Lancashire; and 
Peter, who became Vicar of Aldenham 
in Hertfordshire and of Hackney in 
Middlesex. 

In the preceding generation it is 
true that there were three brothers 
“ ministers of the Gospel,” as Henry 
himself and two of his brothers are 
reported as preaching on one day in 
three several churches in Manchester, 
greatly to the delight of their hearers. 
The Newcomes have, indeed, been a 
remarkable line of “ beneficed clerks,” 
extending from our Reformation to 
the present time. “ Few,” observes the 
Rector of Shenley, 

‘have flourished out of holy orders or of 
the scholastic profession. None have 
been attorneys, barristers, or judges, and 
none have left landed estates worth men- 
tioning. But one lived and died a coun- 





* These are obvious: page v. Bladon for Bladen Capel; page x. note, ‘‘ Child- 


wich, Bury, near St. Alban’s,’’ for Childwick-Bury, and ‘‘ Reformation” for Revolu- 
tion; p. xvi. ‘‘ Curate of Hook in Hampshire’”’ (there is no such parish), which we 
believe should be Basingstoke ; ibid. East Willow for Wellow, and Badcombe for Bat- 
combe; p. xix. Freemantles for Freemantle; p. xx. Earl of Stanley, we presume 
Derby ; and p. xxi. “ suffrein’’ for the French Admiral Suffrein. 

+ “James Newcome died 25th January, 1695, in the nineteenth year of his age,” as 
appears by an item in Henry Newcome’s epitaph. Mr. Heywood (p. xxxix.) erroneously 
regarded him asa son of Henry. He was doubtless the grandson mentioned in p. 283, 
but whether Daniel was his father or no does not appear. We may state (as it is not 
noticed in the books before us) that there is a pedigree of Newcome in Clutterbuck’s 
History of Hertfordshire, vol. i. p. 485. It extends from Stephen Newcome, temp. 
Eliz. the grandfather of the Diarist, to the late Rev. Thomas Newcome (who died 
Sept. 1, 1851), and his children. The name of his brother, the Archdeacon of Merion- 
eth (who is still living), is noticed, but his children are not inserted ; and this pedigree 
is not so complete as to contain the collateral branches at Caldecot, Wymington, and 
Horbury, to which some slight references are made in the Rev. Thomas Newcome’s 
memor. 
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try apothecary ; and one became a soldier, 
and Marlborough /eft him in the trenches 
of Lisle, 1707. One or two went to sea, 
and were heard of no more... . Three 
schoolmasters made fortunes : one clerk 
became Archbishop of Armagh,* one 
Bishop of St. Asaph, one Dean of Glou- 
cester, and one Dean of Rochester, in the 
eighteenth century : and one is Archdeacon 
of Merioneth in the nineteenth century. 
Thirty or more have been rectors, vicars, 
&e. I have, or had, two sons, three 
nephews, three sons-in-law—all, as yet, 
curates only, but good pastors on stinted 
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Our account of the Neweome Diaries, 
though extended beyond our intention, 
gives but a faint idea of the simple, sin- 
cere whole. It is rich in genuine traits 
of character, where weakness alter- 
nates with strength, grave thoughts 
with trifling incidents, and questions of 
conscience, such as might well demand 
the best leisure of instructed spirits, 
with petty matters of scruple such as 
should have been dismissed by one 
thought of Him, who long before re- 
buked all small sanctimonious views of 





pastures.” duty in his dealing with the Pharisee. 





A JOURNEY FROM LONDON TO PARIS IN THE YEAR 1736. 


SIR ALEXANDER DICK, Bart. of Prestonfield, near Edinburgh, the writer of 
the Journal of which we propose to lay the substance before our readers in this and 
some subsequent portions, was a man of much weight and estimation in the scientific 
world of Edinburgh during the last century. In early life he bore his paternal name 
of Cunningham, being the third son of Sir William Cunningham, of Caprington, Bart. 
His mother was Janet, only child and heiress of Sir James Dick, of Prestonfield. He 
was born at Prestonfield on the 23rd Oct. 1703. Having studied for some time at the 
University of Edinburgh, he repaired to Leyden, where he became a pupil of the 
illustrious Boerhaave, and took the degree of M.D. on the 31st Aug. 1725, when 
his inaugural dissertation was De Epilepsia. On the 23rd Jan. 1727 he received a 
diploma of the same degree from the University of St. Andrew’s. He then settled as 
a physician in the Scotish metropolis; and on the 7th Nov. following he was 
admitted a Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh. 

In 1736-7 he made an extensive continental tour, of which the first portion is now 
laid before the reader. His companion was Allan Ramsay the painter, son of the cele- 
brated Scotish poet. During his travels Dr. Cunningham assiduously prosecuted his 
medical inquiries, and at the same time greatly increased his previous acquaintance 
with classical literature and antiquities. 

After his return home he was induced to settle as a physician in Pembrokeshire, at 
the suggestion of his friend Mr. Hooke, of that county. He there practised medicine 
with great reputation and much success during several years, maintaining, however, a 
constant correspondence with his friends in Scotland, and particularly with Allan 
Ramsay the poet, whose letters, with some unpublished poems, also addressed to Sir 
Alexander Dick, are in our possession (by favour of the late esteemed Sir Robert K. 
Dick Cunningham, Bart. of Prestonfield), and form part of inedited materials which 
are intended to be employed in a new Biography of the Author of The Gentle 
Shepherd, in immediate preparation. 

Upon his brother’s death, Dr. Cunningham succeeded to the baronetage, and 
assumed the name of Dick. He then took up his residence in the family mansion 
of Prestonfield, which lies at the base of Arthur’s Seat, at that time a little more than 
a mile distant from Edinburgh, but now nearly included in the suburban district of 
Newington : and, whilst he relinquished for his own part the active pursuit of his pro- 
fession, he was so great a favourite with its members, that they placed him for seven 








* This Archbishop was the author of the version of the New Testament, taken as 
the ostensible basis of ‘‘ the Improved Version,’’ published by the Unitarian Society. 
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successive years at the head of their body. He was first elected President of the 
College of Physicians of Edinburgh in the year 1756, and after six re-elections, he at 
length relinquished the chair entirely upon his own resolution, ‘‘ that it was due to the 
merits of other gentlemen that there should be some rotation.’”’ He did not, however, 
relax his exertions in the service of the College ; and he was one of the most liberal 
contributors to the building of their Hall. As a mark of gratitude for his services the 
physicians placed his portrait in their library. 

Sir Alexander Dick was not less useful to other public institutions in Edinburgh. 
He was a zealous member of the Royal Society, and took an active part in procuring 
its charter ; and, as a manager of the Royal Infirmary, he endeavoured to promote its 
utility as a medical school, as well as a refuge for the unfortunate. When the seeds 
of the true rhubarb were brought to Britain by Dr. Mounsey, he bestowed great 
attention on the culture of the plant, and in its preparation for the market, and he 
received for his success in this matter the gold medal of the Society of Arts in London. 

His death occurred at the age of eighty-two, on the 10th Nov. 1785. He had 
married twice ; first, in 1736, Sarah, daughter of Alexander Dick, merchant in Edin- 
burgh, a relative of his mother’s family, by whom he left two daughters ; and secondly, 
in 1762, Mary, daughter of David Butler, esq. of Pembrokeshire, by whom he had 
three sons and three daughters. ‘ 

A memoir of Sir Alexander Dick, which was published soon after his death in the 
Edinburgh Medical Commentaries, was reprinted (for private distribution) in 1849 by 
his descendant, the late Sir Robert K. Dick Cunninghame, Bart. ; and from that source 
we conclude these introductory remarks with the following estimate of his character : 

‘* Whatever object engaged his attention he was steady in the pursuit; and his con- 
duct was always marked by the strictest fairness and integrity. This disposition led 
him to be constant and warm in his friendship: and this conduct procured to him 
universal love and esteem. But he was not more amiable in public than in private 
life; for, with all his disposition for activity and exertion, the striking features of his 
character were mildness and sweetness of temper. He possessed the happy disposi- 
tion of viewing the fair side of every object, which was not only the source of much 
happiness to himself and his family, but of universal benevolence to mankind. The 
serenity and cheerfulness which accompanied his conduct through life, were the at- 
tendants even of his last moments, for he died in the easiest way, and with a smile 
upon his countenance.”’ 

The MS. containing the journal of his tour has this memorandum on its fly-leaf : 

“ Alexander Dick 
JSrom papers were dictated to Wm. Crauford, his amanuensis, 
for the use of his family and friends only, but not published.” 
(The words in Italic being apparently secunda manu.) 
Edinburgh. 


1736, July 24.—Mr. Ramsay and I 


A. B. G. 
market-places filled with abundance of 


left London and came to Dover in the 
coach, with a jolly English parson, a 
erabbed lawyer, a Frenchman who was 
Lord Vane’s superintendant, and a very 
odd-looking, bearish, hypochondriacal 
man, going to Aix-la-Chapelle for his 
health. We admired the verdure and 
the fine cultivated fields in Kent; the 
numerous hop-gardens ready to blos- 
som, and cherry-orchards ; the people 
and cattle in good plight; the towns 
and villages neat and clean; and the 


every good eatable thing; the roads 
pleasant and good; the inns numerous 
and well-served; the coachmen rather 
rough and absolute, and more atten- 
tive to their horses than the company. 
Our conversation brightened up as the 
day advanced, after we had eat and 
drank together. 

July 25.—We took the packet-boat 
at Dover in the evening of the 25th, 
and Jay all night above deck on our 
passage to Calais, which was very agree- 
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able, with a fair wind. Our company 
were Dunkirk merchants, and several 
French gentlemen, with whom we en- 
tered into conversation in French, as 
Mr. Ramsay and [had been early ac- 
customed to speak that language at 
home, both from my father’s early 
initiating me in it, which he himself 
spoke well, but likewise from my 
having been three years abroad as a 
Student of Medicine in Holland, and 
three months at Paris about ten years 
before this period. Mr. Ramsay and 
I, therefore, made a resolution to speak 
no other language but French while 
we remained in France, and, upon our 
arrival in Italy, no other language but 
Italian ; as we had been well founded 
in it before we left Edinburgh. 

July 26.—On the morning of the 
26th we arrived at Calais, and were 
less troubled with custom-house ofli- 
cers than at Dover, everything of that 
kind being better regulated in France 
than in England. One of our Flemish 
merchants was in person very like my 
brother, Sir William Dick, and gave 
us a favourable account of his travels 
in England, and of the flourishing con- 
dition of the city of Dunkirk. At 
Calais there was a very lean gentle- 
man who dined with us at the inn, 
and, from circumstances that we had 
not leisure to inquire into, expressed 
a great reluctance for parting with us 
as we were immediately to set out for 
Paris. It being warm weather, our 
posting equipage happened not to be 
suitable to the modes of France ; but 
we followed our own way, for coolness, 
being in our white stockings without 
boots, to the great surprise of all the 
Frenchmen we met. 

“uly 27.—Arrived at Boulogne, and 
remarked, as we came along, the open 
country, and, indeed, the Scotish ap- 
yearance of Picardy. A Dr. Hay, who 
Rad been in the rebellion of 1715, and 
a great partisan of that cause, found 
us out immediately when we arrived, 
and gave us a very kind reception ; 
and by him we were invited to dine 
with Mr. Smith, the great Scotch wine 
merchant there, who had been for- 
merly in that same cause, and enter- 
tained us with many various scenes in 
which they both had been concerned 
in that disastrous business, of which, 
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* Evelyn Pierrepoint, the second Duke of Kingston, succeeded 1726, died 1773. 
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he said, he made the most of it by fol- 
lowing a trade very beneficial, which, 
he hoped, soon afterwards would lead 
him to Scotland, to purchase a landed 
estate in his own country. 

July 28.—Set out in the morning 
for Amiens, where we arrived in the 
afternoon; saw the cathedral; liked 
the place much. Both Abbeville and 
Amiens are thriving towns for manu- 
factures. 

July 29.—Our road was through a 
fine corn country, and, at that time, 
the people were all employed about 
their harvest. We dined at Clermont, 
and saw the Duke of Berwick’s house 
opposite to it. From eating much 
fruit, and grapes, not quite ripe, the 
weather also being very warm, I fell 
sick upon the road, and, in a common 
bye inn, within a post of Chantilly, I 
was obliged to put up, where we were 
but indifferently used by the surly 
landlord ; however, after passing a not 
very comfortable night, I found my- 
self very weli next morning. 

July 30.—Went to Chantilly, where 
the Duke of Bourbon’s fine palace is: 
there we saw the most magnificent 
stables in Europe, which contain many 
hundreds of the finest horses, with 
every accommodation for them. On 
every hand there were fine gardens 
and waterworks without, and rich fur- 
niture, paintings, tapestry, and statues 
within ; particularly those of Condé, 
and Turenne, with all their battles 
painted near them. Came to Paris 
that night, about four o’clock ; went 
to lodge at Mr. Roberts’ bagnio, where 
we were well bathed and served, but 
paid very dear for what we had in that 
house. We met there with Mr. Horn, 
Lord Drumore’s son, and Mr. Oswald 
of Dunickean. Went with them to 
see the Palais Royal, and, in the even- 
ing, went to the ltalian comedy ; both 
which places gave us very great enter- 
tainment. ‘The first has the noblest 
collection of pictures in Europe, and 
belongs to the Duke of Orleans, the 
son of the Regent, the first Prince of 
the Blood in France. 

August 2.—Went to Mr. Alexander, 
our banker ; saw there Dr. Hickman, 
who travelled with the Duke of King- 
ston,* and one Mr. Diggs. That day 
we dined with Captain Urquhart, a 
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Seots gentleman in the Spanish ser- 
vice, who was to go with Mr. Horn to 
meet the Earl Marshal,* then at Va- 
lencia, in Spain. Saw that day the 
Luxembourg gallery, with all the fine 
paintings of Rubens there. Walked 
afterwards in the gardens, which are 
well kept, but not in the best taste; 
little of nature ; all is regularity; the 
walks are very broad, where there is 
often a vast resort of good company, 
extremely well dressed. The ladies 
are all painted, and the red of their 
cheeks has a very flaming appearance ; 
the married ladies chiefly, being laid 
on without mercy, which makes a sad 
havock on natural beauty, but is of 
particular solace to ladies coming into 
years; for, by covering their wrinkles, 
it puts them upon a level with the 
young beauties who would soon eclipse 
them in every respect. 

August 3.—Took lodgings in the Rue 
Dauphine; met at the British Coffie 
House there with Mr. M‘Querger, a 
gentleman famous afterwards in the 
defence of the young gentleman who 
claimed the estate and titles of the 
Earl of Anglesey ; also met Dr. Hick- 
man, Mr. Diggs, and Mr. Bridges. 
Went with them to the Academy of 
Painting, dined with them at the 
Croidfer, and, after dinner, went with 
them to the Cardinal de Polignac’s; 
there we saw the finest collection of 
Greek statues in Europe, lately brought 
from Rome, viz. : the story of Achilles 
beguiled by Ulysses, with the armour 
he presented, &c. From thence we 
went to the Invalides, a royal hospital 
for wounded and old soldiers. It is 
of great extent, great elegance and 
magnificence in the architecture, and 
has the best contrivance in the arrange- 
ment of the wards, and good regular 
orders, that I have seen; the best that 
are observed in any hospital in Europe : 
it contains some thousands of men who 
have bravely and long served their 
country, or have bled in its cause. We 
went from thence to the Opera, but 
did not much admire the music, which 
was entirely in the French taste, loud 
and noisy, great in the execution, but 
very mean and little in the harmonious 
part which belongs to good music. 
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August 4.—Went to the cathedral 
of Notre Dame on St. Genevieve’s day, 
the patroness of Paris, where there 
were great processions and solemnities. 
In the afternoon went with Mr. Diggs 
to the church of St. Geneviéve; there 
saw the pious Duke of Orleans, and 
his sister the Queen of Spain, who 
came to assist at the solemnity. The 
music we heard there was very good. 
Went from thence in the evening to 
the Concert Spirituelle, in the King’s 
palace in the Louvre, where we heard 
the best performers in France, and 
the composition of the Italian taste. 

From the last date to the end of 
August we employed every day in 
visiting all the places round Paris, as 
far as the King’s palace at Versailles, 
twelve miles from Paris. We went 
with Mr. Oswald to see King Stanis- 
laus, the Queen’s father, at his country 
palace at Meudon, where he lived in 
retirement and elegance, after the 
bustling disagreeable life he had while 
King of Poland, from which he was 
driven to his good. The King,} and 
his daughter the Queen, made him 
frequent visits, and often consulted 
him in matters of state. The weather 
being very fine, we staid at Versailles 
and visited the palace and gardens 
with accuracy, but with astonishment 
at everything in the gardens, which 
were of great extent, but no ways in 
the style of nature. Art only pre- 
vailed, and that at an immense expense: 
the statues were numerous, and but 
very few of them exquisite, and those 
only by Girardon,} of whom, indeed, 
there were some noble groups, besides 
single pieces. The walks were ver 
broad, and, in some places, could admit 
of the King’s coaches-and-six, and his 
guards and attendants, to go through 
them. The waterworks and cascades 
were extremely showy; they were 
erected and kept at an immense charge; 
they play but seldom, and that on great 
occasions. It was our good fortune 
that some Polish ladies having arrived, 
who were relations to the Queen (one 
of which was indeed exceeding hand- 
some), the waterworks were ordered to 

lay for their entertainment; and the 
adies were conducted in little hand- 


* One of the leading adherents of the Pretender, and who had been attainted for his 


concern in the Rebellion of 1715. 
+ Louis XV. ee 
Gent. Maa. Vor, XXXIX., 


+ Francois Girardon, died 1715, aged 83. 
1D 
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chairs, pushed forwards by some of the 
guards, to all the waterworks in the 
gardens, which gave us the best of op- 
portunities of seeing the whole. We 
afterwards walked through the palace, 
and the long gallery, which is very 
noble and lofty, and ornamented with 
the several paintings done of Alexan- 
der’s battles by Le Brun. In the 
apartments we saw several capital pic- 
tures of the best masters, particularly 
of Raphael. The King’s stables are 
very magnificent, and all filled with 
the finest horses to serve them for the 
diversion of hunting, in which he is 
every day occupied, with a circle of 
his courtiers and favourites. We saw 
him one day in the chapel attending 
the morning’s mass; he has a good 
countenance and manly, but is under- 
limbed in his walking, yet he makes a 
fine figure on horseback. Everything 
in Versailles has the look of too great 
an expense and too much show ; con- 
sequently the taste is not universally 
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good, though, it must be owned, there 
are great many fine things there. I 
bought up there the works of Porelle, 
where the description of several and 
very elegant prints are bound up, in 
my library. In these the best streets 
and buildings in Paris, and also the 
finest parts, buildings, and gardens of 
Versailles, are most elegantly and ac- 
curately described, which collection 
had belonged to Mons. Claude Bernard 
Audevurdes Comptes, a gentleman in 
high oflices, who had died some time 
before our arrival, by which means I 
purchased this and some other of his 
things when they were brought to sale. 
To all which I refer for inspection and 
consideration. 

In pursuance of our jaunts round 
the city of Paris, we observed what 
was remarkable at Trianon near Ver- 
sailles, and the Duke of Orleans’ country 
palace of St. Cloud, but found them 
all copies in small of the King’s greatér 
works at Versailles. 


THE CLOISTER LIFE OF THE EMPEROR CHARLES THE FIFTH. 


The Cloister Life of the Emperor Charles the Fifth. 


By William Stirling, Author of 


Annals of the Artists of Spain. 1852. 8vo. 


NO event in history has been more 
misunderstood than the resignation of 
the imperial throne by the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth, and his subsequent 
cloister life at Yuste. The want of 
documents rendered the narratives of 
this period imperfect ; or, at least, these 
do not appear to have been extensively 
consulted.* ‘Thus the cause and the 
motive for the resignation and the re- 
tirement being but partially known, 


the act was described speculatively— 
rather than historically—as it appeared 
through the mists of tradition, or as 
it was pictured by the imagination. 
Hence the conflict of opinions in the 
moral estimation of that resolution 
which was equal to exchange the gran- 
deur and the power of empire for the 
narrow cell and the religious seclusion 
of the cloister. The historian described 
the act as that of a mind worn out by 


* As regards documents relative to the reign of Charles V. a great deal has of late 


been done. 


Dr. Karl Lanz has printed at Leipzig, in 3 vols. 8vo. 1844-6, the “ Cor- 


respondenz des Kaisers Karl V.”’ from the Royal Archives and the Burgundian library 

at Brussels, containing documents, with but few exceptions, now for the first time 

printed, and of great importance, as determining the cause of Charles’s resignation. 
M. Gachard, of Brussels, has printed also much documentary matter relative to the 





affairs of the Netherlands, and promises further contributions towards the history 
of Charles’s reign. The French government has in course of publication, in the series of 
‘* Documents Inédits,’”? ‘* Negociations Diplomatiques entre la France et l’Autriche 
durant les Trente premiéres Années du 16¢ Siécle, publiées par Le Glay. 2 vols. 4to. 
1845 ;’’ ‘‘ Papiers d’Etat du Cardinal de Granville d’apres les MSS, de Besancon, 
publiés par Ch. Weiss, 8 vols. 4to. 1841-1850 ;”’ and from various public libraries, 
and the collections in France, Spain, Portugal, and Italy, M. Champollion Figeac has 
compiled a volume of great interest, —“ Captivité du Roi Frangois I.” 4to. 1847. Much 
also has been added to our information by the researches of printing societies and publi- 
cations in Germany. There is now no dearth of materials for a new Life of Charles V. 
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the cares of government, crushed by 
adverse fortune, struck down by the 
recoil of unsuccessful ambition. The 
moralist descanted upon the insufli- 
ciency of worldly state to satisfy the 
longings of the immortal soul. The 
politician deplored the superstition 
which induced a mighty monarch to 
forego the government of nations, the 
association with great warriors and 
statesmen, for the society of ignorant 
monks, and the observance of a de- 
basing ritual. Another idea conceived 
of the act may not, perhaps, be unfairly 
illustrated by the following note in the 


— translation of Ariosto’s Or- 
lando Furioso by William Stewart 
Rose. It occurs in vol. vii. p 157, to 


canto 40, stanza 76, line 5, of the ori- 
ginal. “ Dudon finished his career as 
a hermit,—avery common practice with 
the supposed knights-errant, and, like 
all the usages of romance, paralleled 
by many instances in real life during 
the middle ages. Ariosto’s own age 
furnished the most notable example, 
in the self-seclusion of the Emperor 
Charles theFifth.” We submit this to 
be the poet’s view. How far justified 
by historical evidence Mr. Stirling's 
volume will now show. We only re- 
gret the name of William Stewart Rose 
is no longer associated with the plea- 
sures of literature at the present day ; 
no man treated history and _ historical 
character in a more fair and candid 
spirit ; no writer more tempered judg- 
ment with the grace of an accomplished 
mind. 

Nor, indeed, to a late period, if his- 
torians were the guides, could general 
readers be censured for wandering 
from the right path. The little that 
was accurate was narrated by Spanish 
authors ; but Spanish literature has 
never prevailed with any great force 
in England. Its noble ballad history 
is still known to the majority through 
the translations of Southey, J. H. 
Frere, and J. G. Lockhart—the criti- 
cism of the Schlegels—or the pleasing 
History of Southern Literature by 
Sismondi. Cervantes’ Don Quixote 
is a household book; and if we add 
the best Picaresque novels, we have 
we think described the general extent 
of our information as regards Spanish 
authors. For Charles the Fifth we 
are referred to Robertson. ‘To esti- 
mate the value of this historian, we 
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shall briefly enumerate the Spaniards 
who have narrated the Cloister Life of 
Charles, derived from the preface to 
Mr. Stirling’s work. The first, and 
erhaps the best, account is to be found 
in Joseph de Siguenga’s History of the 
Order of St. Jerome. This was pub- 
lished in 1595-1605. To great learn- 
ing Siguenga united a style remark- 
able for its simple eloquence. In 
relating the life of the Emperor at 
Yuste he had the advantage of con- 
versing with many eye-witnesses of 
the facts. Fray Antonio de Villa- 
castin and several other monks of 
Yuste, the Emperor's confessor Regla, 
and his favourite preacher Villalva ; 
and he may also have had intercourse 
with Quixada the Chamberlain, and 
Gaztelu the secretary ; and at Toledo 
or Madrid he had opportunities of 
knowing Torriano the Emperor’s me- 
chanician. The next anthor is Fray 
Prudencio de Sandoval, whose History 
of Charles the Fifth appeared in 1604- 
1606, 2 vols. folio. In the latter 
volume a supplementary book is de- 
voted to the Cloister Life at Yuste. 
It was founded from a MS. narration 
written by Fray Martin de Angulo, 
prior of the convent. Juan Antonio 
de Vera y Figueroa, Count of La 
Roca, printed his epitome of the Life 
of Charles the Fifth, in quarto, at 
Madrid, in 1613. He added but little 
to the preceding, but may have con- 
versed with persons of Charles’ suite. 
The Jesuit Pedro Ribadeneira, in his 
Life of Father Francisco Borgia, pub- 
lished in 1592, gave a circumstantial 
account of the interviews which took 
place in Estramadura between that re- 
markable man and the Emperor, which 
he had ample opportunities of hearing 
from the lips of Borgia himself. 

We are now to consider the history 
by Robertson. If we compare Ro- 
bertson with Macaulay, he is inferior 
to him in brilliancy of thought, energy 
of narrative, and copious felicity of 
illustration. His imagination is warm 
and glowing, but does not present 
such striking pictures to the mtnd. 
His skill in generalisation is less, he 
cannot portray character so power- 
fully, nor does he recal the past with 
that deep dramatic effect which both 
actor and event awaken when revived 
by the research, the imagination, and 
the careful study of the later writer. 
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If we compare Robertson with Hume, 
his _ is less enriched with philoso- 
phical reflection, is unequal in breadth 
of description, does not present to us 
those deep thoughts which arise from 
the narrative, and break away like bold 
headlands from the plain, nor are the 
great actors on his scene arrayed with 
so much dignity, nor his events so 
boldly massed. But in those cardinal 
virtues of an historian, care and in- 
dustry, in research, impartiality, the 
love of truth, and unimpassioned judg- 
ment, he is eminently superior. To 
both Hume and Macaulay he is equal 
in intellectual lucidity, and by many 
will be preferred, through the absence 
of all exaggeration, the uniform sub- 
jection of his imagination, the selection 
of his topics, the elevated simplicity 
and the consequent dignity of his style. 
His great deficiency arises from his 
imperfect authorities ; he could impart 
dignity and grace to superficial know- 
ledge upon some points, and this he 
did, yet even on these he must be 
judged in relation to his opportunities 
and his time. In the case of the 
Cloister Life of Charles the Fifth his 
inaccuracy has been long admitted. 
Citing, says Mr. Stirling, the respect- 
able names of Sandoval, Vera, and De 
Thou, he seems to have relied chiefly 
upon Leti, one of the most lively and 
least trustworthy of the historians of 
his time. He does not appear to have 
been aware of the existence of Si- 
guenca. We will now describe the 
authorities for the present work, in 
addition to the authors already no- 
ticed. A visit Mr. Stirling paid to 
Yuste in 1849 first led him to look 
into the original narratives of the event. 
An article by M. Gachard, in the 
Bulletins of the Royal Academy of 
Brussels, vol. xii. part i. 1845, to which 
theattention of our readers is directed, 
informed him that the archives of the 
Foreign Office of France contained a 
long account of the retirement of 
Charles the Fifth, illustrated with ori- 
ginal letters, of which he gives the fol- 
lowing account. At the restoration 
of Ferdinand the Seventh the royal 
archives of Spain, preserved in the 
castle of Simancas, near Valladolid, 
werecntrusted to theeare of Don Tomas 
Gonzalez, canon of Plasencia. From 
the documents there existing Gonzalez, 
whose name is held in deserved repute 


as a contributor to the Memoirs of the 
Royal Academy of History of Spain, 
repared this account of the Emperor's 
life at Yuste, and had fairly copied it 
for the press, when death brought his 
labours to a premature close. His 
books and papers devolved to his bro- 
ther Manuel, who succeeded him in 
his post at Simancas. In 1836 Manuel 
was displaced, and being reduced to 
poverty, offered his MS. for sale, and 
finally disposed of it in 1844, for the 
sum of 4,000 francs, to M. Mignet, 
then director of the archives of the 
French Foreign Office. It is entitled, 
“ The Retirement, Residence, and 
Death of the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth, in the Monastery of Yuste, a 
historical narrative founded on docu- 
ments.” The bulk of the memoir con- 
sists almost wholly of original letters 
selected from the correspondence car- 
ried on between the courts at Valla- 
dolid and Brussels and the retired 
Emperor and his household, in the 
years 1556, 1557, and 1558. The 
principal writers are Philip the Second, 
the Infanta Juana, Juan Vazquez de 
Molina, secretary of state, Francisco 
de Eraso, secretary to the King, Don 
Garcia de Toledo, tutor to Don Carlos, 
the Emperor, Luis Quixada, his cham- 
berlain, Martin de Gaztelu, his secre- 
tary, William Van Male, his gentleman 
of the chamber, and Mathisio and Cor- 
nelio, his physicians. The thread of 
the narrative is supplied by Gonzalez, 
who has done his part with great judg- 
ment, permitting the story to be told, 
as far as possible, by the original actors 
in their own words. Such are the au- 
thorities consulted by Mr. Stirling, 
from whose pages we shall now ex- 
tract such passages as may serve to 
present the Cloister Life of Charles 
the Fifth to our readers, and of which 
M. Gachard promises also a narrative. 
Charles the Fifth had long nourished 
the desire to exchange the pomp and 
care which hedge a throne for the se- 
clusion and repose of the cloister. Le 
had agreed with the Empress Isabella, 
who died in 1538, that as soon as state 
affairs would permit they were to re- 
tire for the remainder of their days,— 
he into a convent, she into a nunnery. 
This design had become rumoured 
among the courtiers. In 1548 Philip 
the Second was sent for to receive the 
oath of allegiance from the Nether- 
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lands. In 1551 he was invested with 
the duchy of Milan. In 1555 Charles 
assembled the states at Brussels, and 
having commenced his career of re- 
ligious devotion by inducing Philip to 
break faith with his favourite sister’s 
only child, he abdicated soon after the 
domains of the house of Burgundy and 
the Spanish kingdoms in his favour, 
and placed in the hands of William the 
Silent a deed of renunciation of the 
imperial crown. Early in September, 
1556, a fleet assembled at Flushing 
under the command of Don Luis de 
Carvajal to convey him to Spain. 

The voyage is thus described : 


The vessel prepared for the Emperor 
was a Biscayan ship of five hundred and 
sixty-five tons, the Espiritu Santo, but 
generally called the Bertendona. The 
cabin of Charles was fitted up with green 
hangings, a swing bed, with curtains of the 
same colour, and eight glass windows. 
His personal suite consisted of one hundred 
and fifty persons. The Queens were ac- 
commodated on board a Flemish vessel, 
and the entire fleet numbered fifty-six 
sail. The royal party embarked on the 
13th September, but the state of the 
weather did not allow them to put to sea 
until the 17th. The next day, as they 
passed between the white cliffs of Kent 
and Artois, they fell in with an English 
squadron of five sail, of which the admiral 
came on board the Emperor’s ship and 
kissed his hand. On the 20th contrary 
winds drove them to take shelter under 
the isle of Portland for a night and a day. 
The weather continuing unfavourable, on 
the 22nd the Emperor ordered the admi- 
ral to steer for the Isle of Wight, but a 
fair breeze springing up as they came in 
sight of that island the fleet once more 
took a westerly course, and gained the 
coast of Biscay, without further adventure. 
Casting anchor in the road of Laredo, on 
the afternoon of Monday the 28th of 
September, the Emperor went ashore that 
evening, and was joined next day by the 
two Queens. 

Laredo is a place of note: it had 
been a Roman commercial station, and 
became an important arsenal of St. 
Ferdinand of Castille. From Laredo 
Ramon Bonifaz sailed to the Guadal- 
quivir and the conquest of Seville. In 
1639 the town was cruelly sacked by 
the Archbishop of Bourdeaux, in the 
days of the French church militant of 
Richelieu and Louis the Thirteenth. 
Santander rose upon its ruins; but, 
true to its martial fame, it sent a gal- 
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lant band of seamen to perish at Tra- 
falgar. Charles landed here on the 
evening of September 28, 1556, and 
was received by Pedro Manrique 
Bishop of Salamanca, and Durango, an 
alealde of the court, in waiting there by 
order of the Infanta Juana Queen of 
Spain. His arrival was unexpected, 
and all was in confusion. Half of 
Charles’s suite were ill, eight of the 
attendants were dead, there were no 
doctors, and a difficulty in finding a 
priest to say mass. There was even a 
scarcity of provisions, but the well- 
stored larder of the Bishop relieved 
them from starvation. The Flemings 
of the suite were discontented, the 
alcalde half-crazed, Charles unwell and 
out of humour; but the arrival of 
Colonel Luis Quixada, the Emperor’s 
chamberlain, changed the face of 
affairs, and the march to Yuste com- 
menced the day after his arrival. 
Charles’s health was delicate, and the 
following was the mode of travel : 


He performed the journey [to Medina de 
Pomar] with tolerable ease in a horse 
litter, which he exchanged when the road 
was rugged, or very steep, for a chair 
carried by three men. Two of these chairs 
and three litters, in case of accident in the 
wild highland march, formed his travelling 
equipment. Byhis side rode Luis Quixada, 
or Lachaulx, if the presence of the cham- 
berlain, who acted as marshal and quarter- 
master, was required elsewhere. The rest 
of the attendants followed on horseback, 
and the cavalcade was preceded by the 
alcalde Durango and five alguazils, with 
their wands of office, a vanguard which 
Quixada said made the party look like a 
convoy of prisoners. These alguazils, and 
the general shabbiness of the regiment 
under his command, were matters of 
great concern to the colonel, but his re- 
monstrances met with no sympathy from 
the Emperor, who said the tipstaves did 
very well for him, and that he did not 
mean for the future to have any guards 
attached to his household. 

It would be impossible to narrate 
with minuteness the progress of the 
Emperor to Yuste. We must how- 
ever endeavour to point out the 
manner in which he was received in 
the principal cities through which he 
passed, to refute the idle stories of that 
neglect which even Spanish historians 
have long been in the habit of depict- 
ing, as if to deter princes from the 
dangerous experiment of abdication. 
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During the day of rest at Medina the 
imperial quarters were thronged with noble 
and civic visitors, who rode into the town 
from all points of the compass. Addresses 
came from the corporations of Burgos, 
Salamanca, Palencia, Pamplona, and other 
cities, from the Archbishop of Toledo and 
other prelates.’’ 


On the 13th of October they jour- 
neyed over vast undulating heaths, 
rough with thickets of dwarf oak, 
which led to the domains of the Cid, 
beyond which rose the ancient gate 
and beautiful twin spires of Burgos. 
Two leagues from the city the Em- 
peror was met by the Constable of 
Castille, Don Pedro Fernandez de Ve- 
lasco, and a gallant company of loyal 
gentlemen. ‘He was conducted in ‘all 
honour to the noble palace of the 
Velascos ; as he made his entry the 
bells of the city rang a peal of wel- 
come, and Burgos, the mourner of all 
Castille, threw aside her sombre weeds, 
in a grand illumination of its steeples. 
Ilis stay here was a perpetual levee, 
and he proceeded to Valladolid, then 
at the height of its prosperity, as the 
rich and flourishing capital of the 
Spanish monarchy. The Emperor and 
his suite were lodged in the house of 
Don Gomez Perez de las Marinas. 
He was here received by the grandees, 
the dignitaries of the church and the 
law, the council of state, and the college 
doctors, who conducted him and his 
suite into the city in triumph. A 
banquet was given ; it was followed by 
a ball, at which the Emperor was 
present. 

It was probably at this ball that Charles 
caused the wives of all his personal at- 
tendants to be assembled around him, and 
bade each in particular farewell. Perico 
de Saint Erbas, a famous jester of the 
court, passing by at the moment, the 
Emperor good-humouredly saluted him 
by lifting his hat. This buffoon had for- 
merly been wont to make the Emperor 
laugh by calling his son Philip Senor de 
Todo—Lord of All; and now that he was 
so, this opportunity of reviving the old 
joke was too good to be lost by the bitter 
fool. ‘ What! do you uncover to me ?”’ 
said the jester, “ does it mean that you are 

no longer an Emperor ?’’ ‘‘ No, Pedro,”’ 
replied the object of the jest, “ but it means 
that I have nothing to give you beyond 
this courtesy.”’ 

His conduct here again refutes the 
idle story of his exclusion from public 
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affairs after his abdication, by the will 
of his son Philip. He held every day 
long conferences with the Princess 
Regent and the Secretary Velazquez. 
He gave the guides of the state there 
his parting advice—advice transmitted 
subsequently from Yuste, and which 
ended only with his powers of hearing 
and dictating despatches. If he ab- 
stained from interference it was the 
resolution of his own mind. 

The discomforts of Laredo were re- 
newed at Xarandilla. The weather 
was bad, the rooms at Yuste not ready 
for his occupation. 

Meanwhile the household, especially the 
Flemish and more numerous portion of it, 
was in a state of discontent bordering on 
mutiny. The chosen paradise of the master 
was regarded as a sort of hell upon earth 
by the servants. The mayor domo and the 
secretary poured by every post their griefs 
into the ear of the secretary of state. The 
count of Oropesa, wrote Luis Quixada, has 
been driven from Xarandilla by the damp, 
—and Yuste was well known to be far 
damper than Xarandilla. His majesty 
had been pleased to approve of the abode 
prepared for him, but he himself had been 
there, and knew that it was full of defects 
and discomforts. 


But it would be impossible to tran- 
scribe at length the catalogue of griefs 
of the unhappy Quixada. Gaztelu was 
equally desponding, and they chanted 
together a melancholy litany, of win- 
dows too large, rooms too small, reek- 
ing with moisture, and condemned to 
utter darkness. Moreover “ the gar- 
den was paltry, the orange trees few; 
and the boasted prospect, what was it 
but a hill and some oak trees !” Never- 
theless, in spite of their distresses, 
their physical condition triumphed 
over their moral. The Flemings, to 
the amusement of the Castillians, 
looked sleek and fat, and fed vora- 
ciously “ on the hams and other bucolic 
meats of Estremadura.” Now as this 
matter of eating enters largely into 
the consideration of the Emperor's 
mode of life, we must extract Mr. Stir- 
ling’s details upon this matter :— 

In this matter of eating, as in many 
other habits, the Emperor was himself a 
true Fleming. His early tendency to gout 
was increased by his indulgence at table, 
which generally far exceeded his feeble 
powers of digestion. Roger Ascham, 
standing hard by the imperial table at the 
feast of the Golden Fleece, watched with 
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wonder the Emperor’s progress through 
sod beef, roast mutton, baked hare, after 
which he fed well of a capon, drinking 
also, says the fellow of St. John’s, the 
best that ever I saw ; he had his head in 
the glass five times as long as any of them, 
and never drank less than a good quart of 
Rhenish wine The supply of his 
table was a main subject of the corre- 
spondence between the mayor domo and 
the secretary of state. The weekly courier 
from Valladolid to Lisbon was ordered to 
change his route that he might bring every 
Thursday a provision of eels and other 
rich fish for Friday’s fast. There was a 
constant demand for anchovies, tunny, and 
other potted fish; sometimes a complaint 
that the trouts were too small, the olives 
were too large, and the Emperor wished 
instead for olives of Perejon....... 
Another day sausages were wanted, of the 
kind which the Queen Juana, now in 
glory, used to pride herself in making, in 
the Flemish fashion, at Tordesillas, and 
for the receipt for which the secretary is 
referred to the Marquess of Denia. 


The Emperor’s weakness became 
known, and was propitiated through 
his stomach—a greater moral agent in 
the affairs of human life than our in- 
tellect may be prepared to admit. Luis 


Quixada struggled bravely against it, 
“ but his office of purveyor was more 
commonly exercised under protest, 
and he interposed between his master 
and an eel-pie, as in other days he 
would have thrown himself between 
the imperial person and the point of a 
Moorish lance.” 

On the 3rd of February, 1557, at 
three o’clock, the Emperor was placed 
in his litter, and the Count of Oropesa, 
and the attendants, mounted their 
horses, and crossing the leafless forest 
in two hours, the cavalcade halted at 
the gates of Yuste. He was here re- 
ceived by the prior, who, in his happy 
ignorance, addressed him as “ Your 

aternity.” At the door of the church 
he was met by the whole brotherhood 
in procession, chanting the Te Deum. 
The altar was brilliantly lighted up 
and richly decorated, and Charles knelt 
and returned thanks to God for the 
happy termination of this journey, and 
then joined in the vesper service of the 
feast of St. Blas. 

The following is Mr. Stirling’s 
count of the Emperor’s house : 


ac- 


The Emperor’s house, or palace, as the 
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friars loved to call it, althour many a 
country notary was more splendidly lodged, 
was more deserving of the approbation ac- 
corded to it by the monarch than of the 
abuse lavished upon it by his chamberlain. 
Backed by the massive south wall of the 
church, the building presented a simple 
front of two stories to the garden and the 
noontide sun. Each story contained four 
chambers, two on either side of a corridor, 
which traversed the structure from east 
and west, and led at either end into a 
broad porch or covered gallery, supported 
by pillars and open to the air. Each room 
was furnished with an ample fire-place in 
accordance with the Flemish wants of the 
chilly invalid. The chambers which looked 
upon the garden were bright and pleasant, 
but those on the north side were gloomy 
and even dark, the light being admitted to 
them only by windows opening on the 
corridor or on the external and deeply 
shadowed porches. Charles inhabited the 
upper rooms and slept in that of the north- 
west corner, from which a door or window 
had been cut ina slanting direction into 
the church, through the chancel wall and 
close to the high altar... .. . The em- 

eror’s cabinet in which he transacted 

usiness was on the opposite side of the 
corridor, and looked upon the garden. 
From its window his eye ranged over a 
cluster of rounded knolls clad in walnut 
and chestnut, in which the mountain dies 
gently away into the broad bosom of the 
Vera. Not a building was in sight but a 
summer-house peering above the mulberry- 
tops at the lower end of the garden, and a 
hermitage of Our Lady of Solitude, about 
a mile distant, hung upon a rocky height, 
which rose like an isle out of a sea of 
forest. Immediately below the windows 
the garden sloped gently to the Vera, 
shaded here and there with the massive 
foliage of the fig, or the feathery boughs 
of the almond, and breathing perfume 
from tall orange trees, cuttings of which 
some of the friars themselves transplanted, 
and in after days vainly strove to keep 
alive at the bleak Escurial. The garden 
was easily reached from the western porch 
or gallery by an inclined path, which had 
been constructed to save the gouty 
monarch the pain and fatigue of going up 
and going down stairs. This porch, which 
was much more spacious than the eastern, 
was his favourite seat when filled with the 
warmth of the declining day. Command- 
ing the same view as the cabinet, it looked 
also upon a small parterre with a fountain 
in the centre, and a short cypress alley 
leading to the principal gate of the garden. 
Beyond this gate and wall was a luxuriant 
forest, a wide space in front of the con- 
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vent being covered by the shade of a mag- 
nificent walnut tree, even then known as 
the great walnut tree of Yuste, a Nestor 
of the woods, which has seen the hermit’s 
cell rise into a royal convent and sink into 
a ruin, and has survived the order of Jerome 
and the Austrian dynasty of Spain. 


Such was the abode. Our extracts 
shall now be made with the purpose to 
refute popular errors on the subject of 
Charles’s retirement, and to illustrate 
the cloistered soldier's life. 


It has been frequently asserted that the 
Emperor’s life at Yuste was a long re- 
pentance for his resignation of power, and 
that Philip was constantly tormented in 
England or in Flanders by the fear that his 
father might one day return to the throne. 
This idle tale can be accounted for only 
by the melancholy fact, that historians 
have found it easier to invent than to in- 
vestigate. So far from regretting his re- 
tirement, Charles refused to entertain 
several proposals that he should quit it. . 
. . « Intruth, Philip’s filial affection 
and reverence shines like a grain of fine 
gold in the base metal of his character ; 
his father was the one wise and strong 
man who crossed his path whom he never 
suspected, undervalued, or used ill. The 
jealousy of which he was popularly ac- 
cused, however, seems at first sight pro- 
bable, considering the many blacker crimes 
of which he stands convicted. But the 
repose of Charles cannot have been trou- 
bled with regrets for his resigned power, 
seeing that in truth he never resigned it at 
all, but wielded it at Yuste as firmly as he 
had at Augsburg or Toledo. He had 
given up but little beyond the trappings 
of royalty, and his was not a mind to re- 
gret the pageant, the guards, and the gold 
sticks. 


Every document yet preserved shows, 
in fact, in what constant communica- 
tion Charles remained with Philip upon 
affairs of state, and with what warmth 
he entered into their discussion. In 
1557 the foreign affairs of Spain had 
assumed so grave an aspect that the 
King selected Ruy Gomez de Silva, 
afterwards known as Prince of Eboli, 
to lay them before his father. The 
circumstances deserved the attention 
of the man. War was raging on the 
frontier of the Netherlands, and threat- 
ened on the frontier of Navarre. Italy 
resented grave causes for anxiety. 
ene devastated the shores of the 
+ 


kingdom from Cadiz to Patras; there 

was hardly a spot which had not suf- 

fered, and none which felt itself safe 

from the wild marauders from the 
shores of Numidia. It is needless to 
state the finances of the State were 
exhausted. With the wealth of Ame- 
rican mines, and a greater range for 
selection of fresh chancellors of the 
exchequer than has ever been enjoyed 
by the “ most favoured nation,” the 
history of finance in Spain is that of 
waste, ignorance, and beggary. To all 
these evils the Emperor devised reme- 
dies. His chief difficulty was with the 
clergy, with regard to their advance 
of tribute money unto Cesar. They 
held that faith was limited but to one 
half of the injunction, and sought to 
render all unto themselves, as due 
unto God, He received the news of 
the battle of St. Quentin with the 
greatest interest, and ordered the mes- 
senger to be rewarded with a gold chain 
and a handsome sum of money. Not 
so, however, did he receive the news 
of the terms agreed to by Philip, in 
his dispute with the Roman see, when 
Alba had crossed the Tronto, marched 
into the Campagna, and took up a po- 
sition within sight of Rome. Ite had 
ever regarded Paul’s policy with in- 
dignation, which had latterly become 
mingled with foul scorn. Had the 
matter, says Mr. Stirling, been left in 
the hands of the Emperor, Paul would 
have been dealt with in the stern 
fashion which brought Clement to his 
senses. Alba would have been directed 
to advance. Rome would have been 
stormed, the pontiff made prisoner, 
and the primate of Spain, and the 
prior of Yuste, would have been di- 
rected to put their altars into mourn- 
ing and say masses for his speedy de- 
liverance. This treaty was the only 
affair of importance transacted during 
the Emperor’s sojourn at Yuste with- 
out his opinion being first asked and 
his approval obtained. When the ac- 
count of the negociations and a cop 

of the treaty reached him, at each 
paragraph the Emperor’s anger grew 
fiercer, and before the paper had been 
gone through, he would hear no more. 
He was laid up next day with an 
attack of the gout, and so deep was 
the impression of the affair upon his 
mind that for weeks after he was fre- 
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quently overheard muttering broken 
sentences of displeasure.* 

Not even our limited space permits 
us to pass unnoticed the information 
obtained by Mr. Stirling relative to 
that theme of bad poetry —Don Carlos. 
We suspect the interest felt in this 
prince arises from our conviction of 
the cruel perfidiousness of his father, 
rather than from any merits of his own. 
His education was a great subject of 
anxiety to the Emperor. He had seen 
him at Valladolid, and the impression 
made upon him by the boy was un- 
favourable. His governor, Don Garcia 
de Toledo, describes him in his letters 
to Charles as sickly, sulky, and back- 
ward. It cannot be asserted that his- 
tory is deficient in details, at least as 
to this part of his career, since nothing 
is too minute to escape the attention 
of the Emperor, or the scrupulous 
fidelity of his correspondent. Thus, 
one subject of complaint on the part 
of the governor is, that his pupil “was 
lazy at his books, and constipated in 
his bowels.” A month later, August 
27th, 1557, he wrote that his pupil was 
better in health, but so choleric in 
temper, that they were thinking of 
putting him under a course of physic 
Sor that disorder, but that they would 
wait until the Emperor’s pleasure were 
known. The general result is, that 
Don Carlos was deficient in intellec- 
tual and physical power ; unwilling to 
learn, incapable of application, averse 
to all manly exercises; of a temper 
capricious, violent, and moody; and his 
manners careless and ungainly. But 
neither politics or Don Carlos occu- 
pied exclusivelythe attention of Charles. 
When in tolerable health he hobbled 
out with his gun, passed much of his 
time in the open air, and gave great 
attention to his garden. He laid out 
the ground beneath his windows, 
planted it with flowers and orange 
trees, and dug a couple of fish-ponds 
for trout and tench. He made draw- 
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ings for additions to his rooms, in- 
cluding an oratory for the use of Philip, 
who was to visit him as soon as public 
affairs permitted him to return to 
Spain. Nor were his religious duties 
neglected. 


The Emperor himself usually heard 
mass from the window of his bed-chamber, 
which looked into the church ; but at com- 
plines he went up into the choir with the 
fathers, and prayed in a devout and audible 
voice in his tribune. During the season 
of Lent, which came round twice during 
his residence at Yuste, he regularly ap- 
peared on Fridays in his place in the choir, 
and, at the end of the appointed prayers, 
extinguishing the taper which he like the 
rest held in his hand, he flogged himself 
with such sincerity of purpose that the 
scourge was stained with blood, and the 
pious singularly edified. Some of these 
scourges were found after his death in his 
chamber, stained with blood, and became 
precious heirlooms in the house of Austria, 
and horfoured relics at the Escurial. 


It does not appear, however, that— 
The brisk example never fails to move, 


was true in this particular; at least, 
there is no record of its having excited 
the minds of the monks, or of the stout 
Flemings, his attendants, to similar 
acts of physical piety. 

On the 3rd of May, 1558, Charles 
was acquainted “that all the forms of 
his renunciation of the imperial crown 
had been gone through, and that the 
act against which Philip and the court 
had so frequently remonstrated, was 
now complete.” He expressed the 
greatest delight, ordered a couple of 
seals without crown, fleece, or other 
device, to be made, and that in future 
he was to be addressed not as Em- 
— but as a private person,—this 
atter injunction was not complied with. 

No chapter in Mr. Stirling’s his- 
tory is more deserving of attention 
than that on the Inquisition, its allies, 
and its victims. We must omit, and 
with great reluctance, notice of its 





* M. Gachard rather qualifies Charles’s occupation with affairs. 


‘‘ La verité est 


encore que la princesse Dona Juana faisait envoyer réguli¢rement 4 son pére durant 
sa retraite 4 Yuste, un bulletin contenant le résumé des nouvelles les plus importantes 
qu’elle recevait, soit des Pays Bas, ou Philippe II. se trouvait, soit d’Espagne, d’ Italie, 
ou d’ailleurs, que Charles s’occupa de quelques objets qui l’interessaient particulitre- 
ment, mais qu’il demeura étranger aux grandes affaires qu’avait en ce temps le roi 


son fils. 
qu’il les connut les traités conclus par le Duc d’Albe avec Paul IV.” 
demie Royale de Bruxelles, tome 12, 1825, p. 249. 

Gent. Maa. Vor. XX XIX. 


Et la preuve entre beaucoup d'autres, c’est qu’il blama tres vivement aussitot 
Bull. de l’Aca- 
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general details, to direct the attention 
of our readers to the spirit in which 
Charles viewed to the last the Re- 
formers, and upheld the Inquisition. 

If ever Charles affected toleration, 
it was the perfidious hypocrisy he em- 
ean to mask and to mature the po- 
itician’s end. On the throne, or sur- 
rounded by his court at Augsburg, he 
might dissemble; but in Spain, in com- 
munication with Philip, in association 
with Valdés, and at Yuste, surrounded 
by monks, his mind was emancipated 
from the thraldom of his earlier life. 
Church abuses, from the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, had been de- 
nounced in Spain; about the middle 
of this period Spanish translations 
were made of the Scriptures. Commen- 
taries, glosses, and explanations suc- 
ceeded. Persecution rapidly followed 
their distribution. Printers were im- 
prisoned ; nevertheless their works in- 
creased, and, the sale being forbidden, 
they were smuggled in bales over the 
mountains by muleteers, or run in 
casks by English and Dutch traders 
on the shores of Andalusia. Strange 
rumours were now heard of novel 
questions raised in the schools, of 
doubts on doctrinal points, hitherto 
ruled by the Church. There was that 
sensible uneasiness in the public mind 
which denotes the gathering and pre- 
cedes the storm of public opinion. 
The laity were roused, matters of faith 
were debated, and the clergy stood 
unmoved; but when the Reformers 
began to pry into the nature of Church 
institutions, “the black garrison at 
once saw the full extent of the danger.” 
They united and rushed against the 
foe, “ with all the power of the state 
and all the terror of the keys.” 


So engrossed was the Emperor with the 
subject that he postponed to it for awhile 
all the other affairs of state. He urged 
the princes to remember that the welfare 
of the kingdom, and of the church of God, 
was bound up in the suppression of heresy, 
and that therefore it demanded greater 
diligence and zeal than any temporal mat- 
ter. He had been informed that the false 
teachers had been spreading poison over 
the land for nearly a year—a length of 
time for which they could have eluded dis- 
covery only through the aid or the con- 
nivance of a great mass of the people. If 
it were possible, therefore, he would have 
their crime treated in a short and sum- 
mary manner, like sedition or rebellion. 
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He wrote to Philip: 


Son,—The black business which has 
risen here, has shocked me as much as 
you can think or suppose. You will see 
what I have written about it to your sister. 
It is essential that you write to her your- 
self, and that you take all the means in 
your power to cut out the root of the evil 
with rigour and rude handling... . . ~ 
At the end of May, 1557, Quixada, by the 
Emperor’s order, saw Valdés, the Inquisi- 
tor General, and urged on him the expe- 
diency of dispatch in his dealings with he- 
relics, and of even dispensing in their cases 
with the ordinary forms of his tribunal. 


Such zeal alarmed even the catho- 
licity of his household. Charles's phy- 
sician, Dr. Mathisio, had a small Bible 
in French, and without notes, which 
he feared might introduce him to the 
tribunal of the Inquisition. He ap- 
plied to the secretary of state for per- 
mission to read the volume. Vazquez 
replied that the Inquisitors demurred 
to its retention and his request. The 
prudent doctor burned the book in the 
presence of the Emperor's confessor ! 
With Regla, thus summoned to this 
act of faith, Charles frequently con- 
versed on the subject which so much 
engrossed his thoughts. Headmitted,— 
“ that it was ever his regret that he had 
not put Luther to death when he had him 
in his power. He had spared him on 
account of his pledged word; but he 
now saw that he had greatly erred in 
preferring the obligation of his pro- 
mise to the higher duties of avenging 
that heretic’s offences against God. 
He rejoiced that he had refused to 
hear the points at issue between the 
Church and the schismatics argued in 
his presence. For this cause he had 
foregone the support of some of the 
Protestant princes ; he had refused to 
buy aid at this price when flying be- 
fore the army of Duke Maurice. He 
knew the danger of parleying with 
heretics. “Suppose one of their spe- 
cious arguments had been planted in 
his soul, how did he know that he 
could have ever got it rooted out.” 
But Charles was soon to be summoned 
before that tribunal to which, amid 
torture, hatred, and all uncharitable- 
ness, by cruel deaths, he was hurrying 
the souls of others. In the spring of 
1558 his health recovered from its 
winter’s decline. He still ate vora- 
ciously, and enjoyed his draughts of 
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Rhenish, syrup of quinces, and beer. 
He could still superintend his garden, 
occupy some portion of the day with 
Torriano, or in intercourse and affairs 
of state. On the 9th of August, how- 
ever, Dr. Mathisio became seriously 
alarmed about the state of his patient ; 
his disorders increased, and the reme- 
dies did not answer. 

And now was to be performed that 
ceremony which has so often excited 
the attention of moralists and histo- 
rians. The reader will remember Ro- 
bertson’s account of the performance 
by Charles of his own funeral obse- 
quies. “ Masterly as a sketch, it has 
unhappily been copied from the can- 
vas of the unscrupulous Leti. In 
every thing but in style it is indeed 
very absurd.”* Some doubt, how- 
ever, still rests on the question. Gon- 
zalez treats the story as an idle tale; 
Siguenca does not confirm it to the 
full extent, nor is his narrative of what 
took place improbable, especially since 
it was published with the authorit 
of his name, while men were still 
alive who could contradict his mis- 
statement. M. Gachard supports the 
view of Gonzalez; but it is strange 
that, while denying the credibility of 
the story, Gonzalez should have fur- 
nished a piece of evidence of some 
weight in its favour. In an inventory 
of state papers of Castile, drawn up by 
him in 1818, and existing at Simancas, 
there is the following entry :—* No. 
119, ann. 1557. Original Letters of 
Charles the Fifth to the Infanta Juana 
and Juan Vazquez de Molina... . . 
They treat of the public affairs of the 
time,—item, of the mourning stuffs or- 
dered for the purpose of performing his 
Suneral honours during his life.” This 
shows intention, but does not prove its 
fulfilment. We shall content ourselves 
by placing Mr. Stirling’s narrative be- 
fore our readers.f 

About this time, according to the his- 
torian of St. Jerome, his thoughts seemed 
to turn more than usual upon religion and 
its rites. The daily masses said for 
his soul were always accompanied by 
others for the souls of his father, mother, 
and wife. But now he ordered further 
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solemnities of the funereal kind to be per- 
formed in behalf of these relations, each 
on a different day, and attended them him- 
self, preceded by a page bearing a taper, 
and joining in the chaunt in a very devout 
and audible manner out of a tattered 
prayer-book. These rites ended, he asked 
his confessor whether he might not now 
perform his own funeral, and so do for 
himself what would soon have to be done 
for him by others? Regla replied, that his 
Majesty, please God, might live many 
years, and that, when his time came, these 
services would be gratefully rendered, 
without his taking any thought about the 
matter. But, persisted Charles, Would it 
not be good for my soul? The monk 
said that certainly it would; pious works 
done during life being far more efficacious 
than when postponed until after death. 
Preparations therefore were at once set on 
foot ; a catafalque, which had served be- 
fore on similar occasions, was erected, and 
on the following day, the 30th August, as 
the monkish historian narrates, this cele- 
brated service was actually performed.t 
The high altar, the catafalque, and the 
whole church shone with a blaze of wax- 
lights, the friars were all in their places at 
the altars and in the choir, and the house- 
hold of the Emperor attended in deep 
mourning. The pious monarch himself 
was there, attired in sable weeds, and 
bearing a taper to see himself interred, 
and to celebrate his own obsequies. While 
the solemn mass for the dead was sung, 
he came forward and gave his taper into 
the hands of the officiating priest, in token 
of his desire to yield his soul into the 
hands of his Maker. . . The funeral 
rites ended, the Emperor dined in his 
western alcove. He ate little, but re- 
mained for a great part of the afternoon 
sitting in the open air and basking in 
the sun, which, as it descended to the 
horizon, beat strongly upon the white 
walls. Feeling a violent pain in his head, 
he returned to his chamber and lay down. 
. » + Next morning he was somewhat 
better, and was able to get up and go to 
mass, but still felt oppressed, and com- 
plained much of thirst. He told his con- 
fessor, however, the funeral service of the 
day before had done him good. The sun- 
shine again tempted him into his open 
gallery. 


As he sat he occupied himself with 
the portrait of his Empress, over which 





* See the entire argument in Stirling’s Preface, page xv. 
+ Cloister Life, pp. 194,195. Bulletin de l’Academie Royale de Bruxelles, tome 12, 


1225, p. 255. 
t Gonzalez denies this : 


Mr. Stirling says, on insufficient grounds. 
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he hung for a long time lost in thought, 
and next called for a picture of our 
Lord praying in the Garden, and then 
for a sketch of the Last Judgment by 
Titian. 

Thus occupied, he remained so long ab- 
stracted and motionless, that Mathisio, 
who was on the watch, thought it right to 
awaken him from his reverie. On being 
spoken to, he turned round and complained 
that he was ill. The doctor felt his pulse, 
and pronounced him in a fever. Again 
the afternoon sun was shining over the 
great walnut tree full into the gallery. 
From this pleasant spot, filled with the 
fragrance of the garden, and the murmur 
of the fountain, bright with the glimpses 
of the golden Vera, they carried him to 
the gloomy chamber of his sleepless nights, 
and laid him on the bed from which he 
was to rise no more. 


Mr. Stirling gives the most minute 
particulars of his illness. Charles died 
Sept. 20, 1558. He was conscious to 
the last. Villalva addressed him amid 
the struggles of death. 


At last the Emperor interposed, saying, 
“The time is come ; bring me the candles 
and the crucifix.’’ These were cherished 
relics which he had long kept in reserve 
for this supreme hour. The one was a 
taper from our Lady’s shrine at Mont- 
serrat; the other, a crucifix of beautiful 
workmanship which had been taken from 
the dead hand of his wife at Toledo, and 
which afterwards comforted the last mo- 
ments of his son at the Escurial. He re- 
ceived them eagerly from the Archbishop, 
and, taking one in each hand, for some 
moments he silently contemplated the 


figure of the Saviour, and then clasped it 
to his bosom. Those who stood nearest to 
the bed, now heard him say, quickly, as if 
replying to a call, “ Ya voy, Senor,” “ Now, 
Lord, I go.’’ As his strength failed, his 
fingers relaxed their hold of the crucifix, 
which the primate took, and held it before 
him. A few moments of death-wrestle 
between soul and body followed ; after 
which, with his eyes fixed on the cross, 
and with a voice loud enough to be heard 
outside the room, he cried ‘‘ Ay, Jesus,”’ 
and expired. 


So closed the career of Charles; a 
great man, certainly, whether he becon- 
sidered in relation to his contempora- 
ries or his age. His mind was equal 
to measures of great import, to acts of 
great daring, and of great military 
skill. Its incessant activity governed 
his own vast realms, forwarded his 
ambition, checked and mastered that 
of his most formidable rivals. Nor is 
it only with war and politics that his 
name is associated, but, to his greater 
honour, with the peaceful arts of his 
era, “the chisel of Leoni, the pencil 
of Titian, and the lyre of Ariosto.” 

It is needless to recommend Mr. 
Stirling’s History. It is valuable both 
as regards matter and style. A master 
of the language and literature of Spain, 
well acquainted with her history, in- 
defatigable in research, he has for the 
first time narrated with impartiality, 
with judgment, and with truth, the 
“Srory or THE CLoisterED Lire oF 
THE Emprror Cures THE Firtu.” 


Note.—There are two errors in an article contributed by M. Gachard to the Bul- 


letins de l’Académie Royale de Bruxelles, upon the oft disputed question as to the 
existence of the Commentaries of Charles the Fifth, which it may be as well to rectify. 
Commenting upon an article in the Edinburgh Review, 1842, ‘‘The Founders of 
Jesuitism,’’ in which it is stated ‘‘ that [Borgia] still touched his lute with unrivalled 
skill in the halls of the Escurial,’’ he adds, “ or le monastére de 1’ Escurial n’existait 
pas 4 cette epoque, et la premiere pierre n’en fut posée que plus de trente ans apres 
en 1563!’’ and attributes the article to Mr. Macaulay. Now the article in question, 
“The Founders of Jesuitism,’’ was not written by Mr. Macaulay, but by Sir James 
Stephen, and it is evident the Escurial and the lute are here introduced simply as il- 
lustrative of Borgia’s life at its courtly period ; the mention of any other palace would 
have answered the same end. When however M. Gachard adds that the reviewer writes, 
‘que Don Francisco fut chargé par l’Empereur d’examiner dans son cercueil |’ Impé- 
ratrice Isabelle, avant gu’on la descendit sous les caveaux de I’ Escurial,’’ he himself 
commits the error he condemns. No such passage is to be found in the original. M. 
Gachard has been misled apparently by the translator of the paper in the ‘‘ Révue 
Britannique’’. de Bruxelles, 1842, to whom his correction applies. Dr. Aug. Scheler 
has adopted the error and translated the criticism in the Serapeum, No. 13, 15 July, 
1845, 
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WANDERINGS OF AN ANTIQUARY. 


By Tuomas Warai@ut, F.S.A. 


IX.—A Visit To THE Hitt INTRENCHMENTS ON THE BorRDERS OF WALES. 


FEW towns present more attrac- 
tions to a summer visitor than that of 
Ludlow, on the borders of Shropshire 
and Herefordshire. The town itself 
is beautifully situated on an elevated 
knoll, which is cut off from the hills 
stretching to the south and west by a 
deep gorge, through which the pic- 
turesque river Teme flows. The town 
slopes by a gradual descent to the banks 
of the river, but on the opposite side 
the hill of Whitcliffe rises in perpen- 
dicular masses of rock, from the sum- 
mit of which, a favourite promenade, 
we look down upon the town, and ob- 
tain to the northward an extensive 
view over the rich pastures of Corve- 
dale. Whatever direction we take, 
the walks and rides around Ludlow 
are extremely beautiful, and the scenery 
is infinitely varied. The grand features 
of the town are, the noble ruin of its 
castle, long the queen of the border 
fortresses, and its fine old collegiate 
church. ‘These alone, since the ap- 
proach has been facilitated by railways, 
cannot fail to attract multitudes of 
visitors. In a recent visit my attention 
was more especially directed to the 
country around, which abounds in in- 
teresting monuments of former days, 
and I could not help remarking the 
numerous intrenchments on hill-tops 
which are scattered through the neigh- 
bourhood, particularly over the hilly 
country towards Wales. 

Among the most remarkable ob- 
jects of this kind near to Ludlow are 
the intrenchments on the different 
summits of the Clee Hills, to the 
north-east. We leave the town on 
the east, by that quarter which, from 
its being the site of the prison, is called 
Goalford. The road presents us with 
the same constant succession of pic- 
turesque rural views which we here 
meet with in all the lower grounds. 
Turning off from the direct road, at 
about two miles from Ludlow, we may 
visit the village of Middleton, the little 
old church of which contains a rare 
example of the ancient rood-loft, in 
carved wood, of an elegance which we 


should hardly expect to find in this 
secluded spot. In the turn of the road, 
almost opposite the church, is an ancient 
tumulus of considerable magnitude, 
with a tree growing upon it; but these 
monuments are so thickly scattered 
over this country that we cannot stop 
to notice them all. About a mile fur- 
ther we begin to ascend the slope of 
the Clee Hill, and a little way up we 
reach the church of Bitterley, remark- 
able for the beautifully sculptured 
cross, which still remains, though sadly 
mutilated, in the churchyard. From 
the gardens of Bitterley Court, the 
seat of the Walcots, the view of Tit- 
terstone, rising in lofty grandeur be- 
hind, is truly majestic. From hence 
is the most direct, though not the 
easiest, ascent, repaying us at every 
step with some new feature in the won- 
derful view, until, on arriving at the 
summit, we find ourselves in the centre 
of such a panorama as none who have 
not seen it can conceive. It is said 
that thirteen or fourteen different 
counties are seen from this spot, which 
is at an elevation of about eighteen 
hundred feet above the level of the 
sea. The sides of the mountain are 
very rugged, on account of the innu- 
merable masses of basaltic rock which 
project through the sod. The almost 
circular platform at the top of the hill, 
an area of considerable extent, is sur- 
rounded by a wide band of loose stones, 
which present a very remarkable ap- 
pearance, but recent examinations have 
proved that they are the remains of a 
broad wall built of stones without 
mortar, the lower part of which, very 
regularly and smoothly faced, is found 
in the middle of the band. This wall 
seems to be of very remote antiquity, 
but it is not easy even to guess the 
cause of its overthrow in so singular a 
manner. I understand that a large 
amber bead and some other early relics 
have been found within the inclosed 
area. On the western edge, where the 
hill is almost perpendicular, are some 
extraordinary groups ofimmense stones, 
which look like fallen cromlechs, but 
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which may be pieces of the rock in the 
— given them by natural causes. 

“hey seem to hang over the vast pre- 
cipice as though a little matter would 
roll them down, and hence they say 
this mountain received its name of 
Titterstone. Some antiquaries have 
supposed that these masses of rock 
once formed a rocking-stone. The 
peasantry call them the Giant’s Chair.* 

If, instead of pursuing the route 
described above, we had turned off 
before leaving the town along a road 
through what is called Lower Goalford, 
we should have reached, at somewhat 
more than two miles from Ludlow, the 
gears ae village of Caynham. A 

ill behind the village, which forms 
part of a low broken ridge extend- 
ing from the Clee Hill in a south- 
westerly direction to the river Teme, 
somewhat more than a mile to the 
south of Ludlow, is crowned with a 
deep intrenchment, nearly circular, and 
inclosing an area of five or six acres. 
The intrenchments are now covered 
with a belt of trees and underwood, 
through which a walk has been cut, 
with seats here and there at spots which 
command, through openings in the 
trees, rich prospects, extending in one 
direction to the distant Malverns, and 
in another to the Black Mountains of 
Wales. This is known as Caynham 
camp, and as a small brook flows at the 
foot of the hill to the north, called the 
Kay, it is probable that the name sig- 
nifies the home or dwelling on the 
river Kay. It happens by accident 
that we have, in the curious Anglo- 
Norman history of the Fitz- Warines, 
an early notice of this spot, which, as 
we learn from Domesday Book, had 
belonged to the celebrated Saxon earl 
Morcar, and passed after the conquest 
into the possession of the Mortimers. 
We learn from the history just alluded 
to, which must have been composed in 
the thirteenth century, that, early in 
the reign of Henry iL when Joce de 
Dinan laid siege to Ludlow castle, he 
posted his troops within the castle of 
Caynham, situated on a hill about a 
league from Ludlow, and then “ very 
old and the gates rotten.” The holders 
of Ludlow castle called the Welsh 
to their assistance, and Joce himself 


was besieged in the ruined fortress 
which he had chosen as his head 
quarters. There’ were, therefore, at 
this time (i. e. the middle of the twelfth 
century) buildings within the intrench- 
ments, for an Anglo-Norman writer 
would not apply the name of castle to 
the intrenchments themselves, and 
these buildings must then have been 
of considerable antic uity. 

The other Clee Hills, known as the 
Brown Clee Hills, lie a short distance 
to the north of the Titterstones, and 
consist of two very lofty cones, the 
one to the south called Clee Bury, and 
that to the north Abdon Bury, the 
summit of each being strongly in- 
trenched. Within the northern in- 
trenchment, which is of a round oblong 
form and much larger than the other, 
are some sepulchral mounds. Below 
these two hills, on a knoll advancing 
into the plain, is another oblong in- 
trenchment called Nordy Bank. There 
are other so-called camps both to the 
north and to the south of Ludlow, but 
we will confine ourselves at present to 
two routes, both remarkable for the 
extreme beauty of their scenery, and 
each accompanied by a very interest- 
ing series of hill-intrenchments. 

The first of these excursions lies in 
the direction of the pleasant village of 
Leintwardine, a favourite resort for 
fishing. We leave Ludlow by Corve 
Street, and turn off by the corner of 
the Old Field, or race-course, to Brom- 
field. On this race-course are several 
tumuli. From Bromfield, a winding 
road, presenting a continual succession 
of varying views, conducts us to Leint- 
wardine, a large village, about eight 
miles from Ludlow, situated at the 
confluence of the rivers Clun and 
Teme. Within a short distance of 
Leintwardine are two remarkable in- 
trenchments, Brandon camp and Cox- 
well knoll, the one to thesouth and the 
other to the west. Brandon camp may 
be visited by another and in some re- 
spects a preferable route. At about 
two miles from Bromfield, we may 
turn off from the road to Leintwardine, 
and pass through the beautiful scenery 
of Downton castle. There is a camp, 
or intrenchment, on a hill at the end 
of the rocky gorge through which the 





* Our authority of this name is the map of the Ordnance survey. 
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Teme here passes, at Downton on the 
Rock. From this point we descend 
again to lower ground, until we come 
to the side of Wigmore abbey, the 
ancient grange of which, close by the 
road-side, is well worth a passing visit. 
As we proceed along rising ground 
from Wigmore grange to the village of 
Adferton, we obtain an extremely beau- 
tiful view towards the south over the 
village and castle of Wigmore. Bran- 
don camp is about three quarters of a 
mile to the north of Adferton. 
Brandon camp has a particular in- 
terest as the supposed site of the Bra- 
vinium of the Romans, the intermediate 
town or station on the Watling Street 
between Magna (Kenchester) and Uri- 
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conium (Wrozeter). It is situated on 
a hill of no great elevation, rising from 
the middle of the plain, almost pre- 
cipitous on the west side, but descend- 
ing very gradually to the east. It is 
not intrenched in the same manner as 
the hill-tops of which we have been 
speaking, but a square area of perhaps 
six or eight acres, rounded at the 
corners, is inclosed by a lofty vallum, 
and the natural form of the hill has 
been taken advantage of, so that on 
the western side the steep character of 
the hill serves the purpose of defence, 
and the vallum is Fe. very low. The 
southern vallum, the present appear- 
ance of which is shown in the accom- 
panying sketch, is the most perfect. It 





Brandon Camp—southern vallum. 


rises to the height of perhaps eighteen 
or twenty feet, and, as far as I could 
discover by slightly digging into it at 
different spots, the interior is composed 
of the stone of the spot thrown — 
together. The eastern vallum, whic 

is also very perfect, seems to be com- 
posed of earth. In the middle of this 
eastern side is a regularly formed en- 
trance, the only passage into the area. 
It is to be remarked that this entrance 
gateway looks direct upon the great 
Roman road which runs at a short 
distance to the east of the hill. I con- 
fess that I see no absolute reason why 
this may not be the Roman station of 
Bravinium, although it certainly pre- 
sents some difficulties. The other 
Roman stations of the Itinerary on 


this line were regular walled towns, 
and why this place should be sur- 
rounded by a mere embankment is not 
easy to explain. Nevertheless, this 
embankment is raised from the ground 
without any trench, and _ bears far 
more analogy to a town-wall than any 
other earth-work I have seen. Another 
remarkable circumstance connected 
with it is the absence, as far as I could 
learn, of any Roman antiquities. I 
could hear of no coins found either at 
or near the place, and I carefully ex- 
amined the ground within the area, 
which was planted with turnips, but I 
could find not the slightest fragment 
of brick or pottery. This is very un- 
usual ona Roman site ; but it has been 
suggested to me that the peculiarity 
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Coxwall Knoll, as seen from Brandon Camp. 


of the vallum may perhaps be explained 
on the supposition that this was a very 
early Roman establishment,—perhaps 
one of the earliest on the Welsh border. 
Indeed if, as supposed, it be the same 
town as that mentioned by Ptolemy, 
who wrote about the year 120, by the 
name of Brannogenium (Bpavvoyenor), 
it must have dated from the first esta- 
blishment of the Romans in these parts. 

The position of Brandon camp is re- 
markably fine, commanding, from its 
slight elevation, an extraordinary view 
in all directions, and looking down im- 
mediately upon the river Teme. The 
accompanying sketch is taken from the 
outside of the southern vallum, the 
western extremity of which forms the 
foreground. The hill to the left forms 
part of Brampton Brian park, be- 
tween which, and the hills of the dis- 
tance, the valley of the Teme runs up 
into Wales. The dark wooded hill in 
front is Coxwall Knoll, on which the 
line of the ancient intrenchments ma 
be traced from this distance. Coxwall 
Knoll is about two miles westward 
from Brandon camp, and the valley 
between is rather thickly scattered 
with ancient tumuli. The intrench- 
ment on this hill is a mere rudely- 
formed foss, surrounding the upper 
part of the hill in a very irregular line, 
and its principal celebrity arises from 
its having been taken, on very slight 
grounds indeed, for the scene of the 
last battle of Caractacus. 

Coxwall Knoll lies a little to the 
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the north of the river Teme, and of a 
bye-road which leads to the village of 
Bucknall, which is situated on a small 
stream that falls into the Clun about 
a mile above Leintwardine. This 
stream runs down from the hills of 
Radnorshire, and pursues its course 
along a narrow valley which opens out 
at Bucknall. A pleasant country lane 
runs along the banks of this stream u 

into the ‘ills, with picturesque hill 
scenery on each side. As we advance, 
the country becomes gradually very 
wild, and at a distance of between 
three and four miles from the village 
of Bucknall, we reach a lofty hill—we 
may almost call it a mountain—with a 
gradual slope towards the west, but on 
the other sides, and especially towards 
the east, very steep. This and the hills 
around are barren of everything but 
heath and bilberry-bushes, which in 
the summer and autumn give them a 
rich purple tint. The eastern brow of 
this hill, commanding the extensive 
prospect down the valley through 
which we have approached it, is 
crowned with a very extensive in- 
trenched area, of an irregular oval 
form, surrounded by two deep fosses 
and high embankments. The latter 
are built, not of earth, but of the small 
flat stones of the locality, thrown 
loosely together. These intrenchments 
are known as the Gaer Ditches, and 
the spot itself is called Caer Cara- 
doc, but we must not confound it with 
the more celebrated Shropshire Caer 
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Caradoc, near Church Stretton. It has 
latterly been assumed that this is the 
real site of the last battle of Caractacus 
against the victorious arms of the 
Romans, and ingenious attempts have 
been made, I think quite unsuccess- 
fully, to reconcile the appearance of 
the country around with the descrip- 
tion given by the historian Tacitus. I 
will not throw away time in examin- 
ing what appears to me so futile a 
question. The description of Tacitus is 
given merely from hearsay; it is so 
extremely indefinite that we might 
find twenty portions that would answer 
to it in any hilly country, and it does 
not appear to me to apply at all, at 
least without very great stretches of 
the imagination. It is, at the best, one 
of those fruitless discussions which 
antiquaries would do better to avoid. 
Our excursion has taken us to a 
considerable distance from Ludlow, 
and though no country could be more 
interesting and beautiful than that 
upon which we have entered, we will 
ursue it no longer. Having left Lud- 
ow by the same route as that de- 
scribed above, let us proceed to Brom- 
field, and thence, instead of taking the 
road to Downton or Leintwardine, 
we will proceed to the village of Oni- 
bury, which is about five miles from 
Ludlow. The road proceeds thence 
through the beautiful valley watered 
by the river Oney, at the further end 
of which stand the interesting ruins of 
Stokesay Castle, a castellated mansion 
of the thirteenth century. We are now 
pursuing a northern course, and are 
nearly upon the line of the Roman 
Watling Street ; but rather less than a 
mile beyond Stoke Castle, at a cele- 
brated old posting inn called the 
Craven Arms, where there is now a 
railway station, we turn off towards 
the west. The road hence to Clun 
forms one of the most beautiful rides 
that can easily be imagined, a succes- 
sion of lofty and often thickly wooded 
hills rising on each side, and bounding 
a narrow and rich valley, through the 
middle of which flows the picturesque 
river Clun. The first bold eminence 
that presents itself to our view isa 
wooded hill some three miles to the 
west of the Craven Arms, which rises 
into two knolls, the more northerly ele- 
vation being called Burrow Hill, and 
that to the south Oker Hill. On the 
Gent. Mac. Vou. XXXIX. 
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top of Burrow Hill there is a very fine 
oval intrenchment, surrounded by a 
double vallum, and I believe there is 
another intrenchment on Oker Hill. 
The country northward abounds with 
small intrenchments and _ barrows. 
After passing Burrow Hill, the lofty 
swell of Clunbury Hill presents a bold 
object on the left, while at a greater 
distance to the right we have a mass 
of picturesque hills, the loftiest of which 
has on its summit the finest of the so- 
called camps that are found in this 
neighbourhood. It is known by the 
name of Bury Ditches, and is in form 
— circular, and inclosed by three 
very lofty valla, composed, like many 
of the other similar works in this part 
of the country, of loose stones. The 
extensive area in the interior is covered 
with heath intermixed with bilberries, 
which are here very luxuriant, but the 
intrenchments and a part of the slope 
of the hill are covered with large fir- 
trees. The hill itself is a large and 
lofty knoll, very steep on all sides but 
the north-east, where the approach is 
more gradual. The entrance to the 
inclosure is on the western side, and it 
is, I believe, the only original entrance, 
for that on the opposite side seems to 
me, from the rather hasty examination 
I gave it, to be a mere road broken 
through the intrenchments at a later 
period. The prospect from these in- 
trenchments, looking towards the 
south, is magnificent in the extreme. 
There are several tumuli in the country 
behind. 

The access to this interesting spot 
is by a rural lane which leaves the 
high road at the village of Clunton, 
and which ascends the greater part of 
the way a distance of a full mile and a 
half. The pedestrian who would prefer 
a delightful country walk may pro- 
ceed over the hills to the south-west 
to Clun; but, if on horseback, the vi- 
sitor must return to Clunton, whence, 
if so inclined, he may turn off to visit 
Hopton Castle, a small fortress cele- 
brated in the civil wars of the seven- 
teenth century. The road to Clun 
continues to present the same pictu- 
resque character. Immediately below 
it is the river, winding its way through 
pastures and copses, and overhung on 
the other side by a near range of steep 
hills ; while high grounds, though more 
broken and a ae distant, also 
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limit the view to the north. Clun itself 
occupies a spot where the country is 
rather more open towards the north, 
but toward the south it is surrounded 
by a semicircle of high irregular hills. 
It is a large village, remarkable for a 
church which possesses some archi- 
tectural interest, and for the remains 
of a fine Norman castle, built soon 
after the Conquest by the FitzAlans. 
The castle, the remains of which con- 
sist chiefly of the ruined keep, in itself 
a fine object, is situated on irregularly 
elevated ground on the west of the 
village, and commands the river, of 
which it affords us several picturesque 
views, especially that which looks over 
the ancient bridge. 

The country round Clun offers in- 
numerable attractions to the antiqua- 
rian wanderer in the shape of intrench- 
ments, barrows, old houses, and other 
such objects, which are too many to 
allow me to include them in a cursory 
notice ; but there is one remain which 
no antiquary who comes thus far ought 
to return without visiting. This is 
the celebrated earthwork called Offa’s 
Dyke—the ancient boundary between 
Mercia and Wales—extending over 
hill and valley from the mouth of the 
Severn to that of the Dee. It is seen 
in a state of excellent preservation on 
the hills to the west of Clun. Passing 
over Clun bridge we turn to the right 
and soon enter a rather wild country 
lane. Ata distance of somewhat more 
than a mile from Clun, in a field to the 
right, near the hamlet of Whitcott 
Keysett, stands one of those extraor- 
dinary stones which are usually classed 
under the title of Druidical monu- 
ments. It is a flat broad stone, of very 
irregular shape, placed upright in the 
ground, in which it is evidently in- 
serted to aconsiderabledepth. Above 
ground it measures eight feet three 
inches in height by seven feet broad. 
It is impossible to conjecture the object 
for which single stones like this were 
raised, or the exact age to which they 
belong ; in fact, they are, perhaps, not 
all of the same antiquity, but a general 
resemblance in character has caused 
them to be classed with the cromlechs. 
Rather more than a milé beyond this 
spot, and about two miles and a half 
from Clun, we reach the village of 
Lower Spoad, where Offa's Dyke, or, 
as it is here called, Offs Ditch, crosses 


the deep narrow valley through which 
the river Clun flows. To see this won- 
derful earthwork to advantage, the 
visitor should follow its course up to 
the top of Spoad hill, where its ap- 
pearance is most imposing. It consists 
of a regular vallum, about twelve feet. 
high, and of a considerable breadth, 
with a broad foss on the Welsh side. 
We may hence see this immense earth- 
work pursuing its course southward 
over the elevated ground on which we 
are standing ; and northward it is seen 
rising up the hill on the opposite side 
of the valley. It is composed of loose 
stones and earth. The whole extent 
of Offa’s Dyke cannot be short of a 
hundred miles. Within a very small 
circuit round the point at which we 
are now standing, there are several 
interesting hill-camps. ‘Two of these 
are situated on steep eminences on op- 
posite sides of the valley, a little be- 
yond Offa’s Dyke, and are remarkable 
for the beautiful views which are ob- 
tained from the two summits. There 
is at least one tumulus in the valley 
below. Ihave before intimated that 
very interesting medizeval remains are 
seattered over this part of the border. 
In the village of Lower Spoad there is 
a very ancient and primitive looking 
farm house, which has a remarkably 
fine old fireplace. A large carved oak 
beam, covering the opening of the fire- 
place, and representing a stag-hunt, 
appears to be of the fifteenth century, 
and is well worth a visit. The house 
is said formerly to have possessed other 
carvings, which have disappeared. 

As we wander over this beautiful 
country, and find ourselves arrested 
continually by the intrenchments on 
the hill-tops, we naturally ask what 
can have been the purpose or pur- 
poses for which they weremade? People 
have been in the habit of calling them 
all camps, and, imagining that they 
must have been connected with the 
movements of armies, they have dis- 
covered wars and campaigns where 
they probably never existed. Such is 
the case with all the theories on the 
marches and battles of Caractacus, 
which have been ingeniously put to- 
gether by persons who imagined that 
they had only to say this is a Roman 
camp, and that is a British camp, and 
that the matter was settled. But it 
is evident that we ought to have some 
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better means of discrimination than this, 
and it is indeed very necessary that 
some more careful examination of this 
class of monuments should be made to 
enableusto forma more accurate notion 
of their different dates and objects, for 
it is not probable either that they all 
belong to the same period, or that they 
were all made for the same purpose. 
Let us begin with the simple and self- 
evident principle that a certain number 
of men, with spades or other imple- 
ments, could, in a certain space of 
time, make an intrenchment of any 
form which might occur to them, or 
that might be required by circum- 
stances; when they had left their work, 
and carried away their tools, what is 
there left to show who were the work- 
men? <A mound of earth, or a ditch, 
whatever be its shape, will not tell 
this. We must therefore look for some 
other evidence, and that must be sought 
in excavations. The archeology of 
this; early period must indeed depend 
chiefly on the pick and the spade. It 
was so natural to form an inclosure for 
any purpose by surrounding it with a 
bank, that we are not justified in con- 
sidering every inclosure as being ne- 
cessarily acamp. Thus, among what 
are considered as British remains, we 
find a barrow or sepulchral mound 
frequently surrounded by an intrench- 
ment, which sometimes inclosed two 
or three barrows, and at others a whole 
cemetery. Barrows are sometimes 
found within the intrenchments on 
hill-tops; and, as we know that such 
elevated spots were favourite places of 


benden peer wunad 
On heah-stede 
hiisa sélest. 


The buildings within these residences 
were probably mostly built of timber, 
and even if of masonry they soon dis- 
appeared, and the intrenchment alone 
remained, with nothing in outward ap- 
pearance to identify it as Saxon rather 
than as British or Roman. I feel con- 
vinced that many of the supposed Bri- 
tish or Roman camps in this country 
are nothing more than the intrench- 
ments of the mansions of Saxon chiefs. 
In our attempt to ascertain the true 
date of such intrenchments, we must 
not altogether overlook their distinctive 
names. We know that the Anglo- 
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burial, we are justified in supposing 
that some of the so-called camps are 
nothing more than cemeteries. Again, 
what right have we to suppose that 
the Romans did not make intrenched 
inclosures for other purposes than 
camps? The notion that Roman in- 
trenchments must be square is but a 
vulgar error, and we can have no reason 
to judge that any intrenchment is 
Roman, or that it is not Roman, but 
circumstances extraneous to its mere 
form. Moreover, there is another 
people whom we must not overlook 
in a question like this, and whose capa- 
bility of erecting earthworks will be 
understood by every one who has seen 
Offa’s Dyke—the Anglo-Saxons. The 
residence of the earlier Anglo-Saxon 
chiefs, as we know it from their poetry 
and romance, as well as from history, 
consisted of a hall, surrounded by 
chambers and other buildings, the 
whole inclosed by an earthen wall, or 
intrenchment of defence. It was called 
a beorg, or burg, from the Anglo-Saxon 
verb beorgan, to defend. Its site was 
usually selected on an elevated spot, 
whence the chief could see as much as 
possible of his broad lands. In the 
Ramsey Chronicle we read of one of 
the Saxon benefactors of the abbey, 
who was standing at the entrance of 
his residence, and, casting his eyes over 
his lands around, fixed on one piece 
which he determined to give to the 
abbey. Beowulf, alluding to the re- 
sidence of Hosthgar, says that chief 
will endure care and trouble— 


as long as remaineth there 
on the lofty place 
the best of houses. 

Beowulf, 1. 566. 


Saxons applied the name caster or 
chester, a word derived from the Latin 
castrum, to Roman fortifications ; and 
I believe that not a single instance is 
known in which a name having that 
word in its composition has not been 
discovered to belong to a Roman site. 
The reason is a plain one: the Saxons 
knew these buildings not as their own 
erections, but as the works of their 
predecessors, and therefore they did not 
give them the name which they gave 
to their own fortified residences, which 
were different sorts of things, but a 
name which they learned from the 
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people who made them. This is a mode 
of proceeding which prevails among 
all people and at all times. When we 
bring a new fashion over from France, 
we generally give it a French name, 
not the name which we ourselves have 
been used to apply to a similar thing, 
but of a different fashion. The Welsh 
used the word caer, corrupted into 
gaer (derived similarly from the Latin 
castrum) in the same way; thus we 
have Caerleon (castrum Legionis), 
Caerwent (castrum Vente), &c.; but I 
am not aware how far inquiries have 
been made to show whether the Welsh 
caer refers as uniformly to Roman sites 
as the Saxon castrum. It is curious, 
however, that of three Caer Caradocs 
we know, Roman remains are stated 
to have been found about one of them 
(Caer Caradoc, near Bridgend, in Gla- 
morganshire), and that the celebrated 
Caer Caradoc, near Church Stretton, 
overlooks the great Roman road, the 
Watling Street. Are we not therefore 
justified in presuming that the Caer 
Caradoc of the Gaer Ditches, which 
we have been visiting, may possibly 
have been a Roman work. Again, 
when we find the word borough, or 
burrow, or bury, in the names of such 
intrenchments, it seems to me that we 
have a primary presumption that it 
may have been a Saxon mansion. 
Places called Kingsbury, were mansions 
belonging to the king—we have an 
instance in Kingsbury near Verulam, 
the intrenchments of which are still 
visible. In Caynham, we have the 
more ordinary Saxon term of a man’s 


mansion, ham, or home, in the name; 
but I think from what has been before 
said that the dam from which it took 
its name was the mansion within the 
intrenchments, and that these are 
Saxon. I confess that when I stood 
within the Bury Ditches in the neigh- 
bourhood of Clun, and beheld the vast 
prospect of hill and valley and wood 
and field below, the descriptions I had 
read in Anglo-Saxon poetry flashed 
upon my mind, and I thought I stood 
within the weallas (or intrenchments) 
of some powerful Saxon border chief- 
tain who here held the wide estates he 
had conquered in defiance of the Welsh- 
men. Singularly enough, as I walked 
across the middle of the vast area, I 
observed to a friend who was at my 
side that I suspected if a trench were 
dug there traces of buildings might be 
found; and within a week after I 
learned accidentally that Lord Powis’s 
keeper, digging into a rabbit burrow 
on that very spot, had come to a wall 
of rude masonry, to his own no small 
surprise. In conclusion, I would re- 
mark that there are reasons why the 
Saxon word bury or burrow may have 
been much more generally applied than 
caster or chester. ‘The Anglo-Saxons, 
in giving the name, knew no doubt in 
general to what they were giving it ; 


but they might, at a later period of 


their history, meet here and there with 
old intrenchments for which they had 
no special name, and supposing them 
to be the remains of an old beorg or 
mansion, they would name them ac- 
cordingly. 





THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY COMMISSION. 


THE long-expected Report of this Com- 
mission has been published, and forms with 
its appendix a bulky volume. The reforms 
recommended are less sweeping than those 
proposed by the Oxford Commission, the 
Cambridge system having been for some 
years in course of gradual changes, and the 
Commissioners remark that the report of 
the Syndicate appointed in 1849, which 
awaits the approval of the Senate and con- 
firmation of the Crown, is a gratifying 
proof of the desire of the University for 
its own improvement. The Commissioners 
have not to complain of any general un- 
willingness to furnish information either 
on the part of individuals or public bodies, 


most of the heads of colleges, &c. having 
replied to their inquiries. 

The first observable recommendation is 
for the rearrangement and consolidation 
of the orders of the Senate which form the 
Bye-laws. As to the exclusive jurisdiction 
of the University, by statute of Elizabeth, 
to hear and decide all controversies of its 
members and officers in a summary man- 
ner, to punish transgressors of the statutes 
or of good order and discipline, &c.; and 
its further powers, by charter of Elizabeth, 
to take exclusive cognizance of all personal 
pleas, debts, accounts, contracts, wrongs, 
and breaches of the peace in the university 
precincts, where one of the parties is a 
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master, scholar, Or officer of the university ; 
they observe that the assertion of this pri- 
vilege is attended with considerable diffi- 
culty in consequence of the formalities 
required when a party has applied to the 
municipal magistrate or superior courts ; 
and they submit for consideration whether 
some greater facility might not be afforded 
to the University. As to cases of disci- 
pline, when persons in statu pupillari are 
charged with offences against the laws and 
order of the University, they observe that 
the form of proceeding in the Vice-Chan- 
cellor’s Court appears to be well-adapted; 
and in cases of internal discipline publicity 
may not be essential. But in all strictly 
judicial cases, where the accused party is 
not a member of the University, they think 
that the Court should be open and the pro- 
ceedings public. As to the oaths taken in 
the Great Assembly by the Mayor, two 
Aldermen, four Burgesses, and two in- 
habitants of each parish, to keep the peace 
and search for evil-doers, they think these 
proceedings are practically superseded by 
the borough police, and recommend their 
discontinuance, with the view of removing 
occasions of jealousy between the town and 
university. They also recommend the re- 
linquishment of the privilege of granting 
wine and ale licences, and of licensing 
theatres, except in Cambridge itself. The 
right possessed by the University autho- 
rities of ‘‘ discommuning’’ an offending 
tradesman is warmly defended. 

With respect to certain academical offi- 
cers, the Commissioners recommend that 
the High Steward should always be elected 
more burgensium—that is, by a poll. They 
approve of the disciplinary power of the 
Proctors, but advise that, in cases of dis- 
pute between the Proctors and the town 
Magistrates, the charges should be cog- 
nizable only in the superior courts of law, 
and not before the local authorities. They 
advise that the Taxors be wholly abolished, 
and the number of Esquire Bedells reduced 
to two, and recommend that these gentle- 
men may no longer be obliged to carry 
their maces in public, except before the 
Chancellor himself, or the Vice-Chancellor, 
on very solemn occasions, 

The constitution of the Caput they pro- 
nounce too limited in number, and disap- 
prove of the right of absolute veto now 
vested in each member. They commend 
most highly the changes proposed by the 
Statutes Revision Syndicate under this 
head. 

With respect to discipline among those 
in statu pupillari, the Commissioners seem 
to think that there is little need of amend- 
ment, and they much commend the general 
moderation of expenditure among the un- 
der-graduates. They advise, however, for 


the further check of undue expenditure, 
that the law relating to minors should be 
extended to all undergraduate students. 

The Commissioners express their ap- 
probation of the predominance of mathe- 
matical and classical studies at Cam- 
bridge; but they warmly commend the 
new triposes of moral and natural sciences, 
and advise the creation of a board of clas- 
sical studies, answering to the board of 
mathematical studies lately appointed. 
They recommend, also, the addition of 
examinations in civil engineering, modern 
languages, and diplomatism. 

The Commissioners suggest that the 
previous examination—commonly called 
the Little-Go—should be made to include 
most of the subjects now indispensable 
for the ordinary degree, and that, after 
that examination, every student, for his 
remaining four terms, should select any 
line of recognised academical study, which, 
with the sanction of his college tutor, he 
may feel to be most suited to his aptitudes 
and tastes, and professional destination. 
This plan they also think would afford 
great facilities for the special study of 
theology, for which they are of opinion 
that much more provision ought to be 
made by the university. They protest 
against so raising the standard for the 
ordinary degree as to exclude men of rank 
and fortune from the advantages of a uni- 
versity course. They dissent, however, 
from the recommendation of the Statutes 
Revision Syndicate as to the abolition of 
the ten-year-men privilege; and they even 
advise a sort of cheap degree, to be called 
‘¢ Licentiate in Theology,’’ for the in- 
crease in the number of poor clergy which 
they anticipate. 

In considering the whole field of the 
academical curriculum, the report urges 
the expediency of constituting boards of 
studies in theology, in law, and in medi- 
cine, as well as in classics and mathe- 
matics. In the case of medicine, the 
term of compulsory residence is proposed 
to be shortened, in order to put Cam- 
bridge on a level with the Scotch and the 
London medical schools. In all degrees 
the practice of enforcing money-cautions, 
in lieu of the performance of certain anti- 
quated acts and exercises, is recommended 
to be disused. The Commissioners urge 
the abandonment of theological tests for 
any but theological degrees, and, while 
they decline to offer any opinion on the 
question of the admission of Dissenters, 
they shew something of a leaning in that 
direction. 

As to the practical wants of the uni- 
versity, the report dwells especially on the 
necessity of more Theological Professors. 
The Commissioners perceive the want of a 
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better manner of appointing the public 
examiners, and protest against ex officio 
examiners generally. They propose that 
for the future the Regius Professors should 
examine, each in his own department, and 
they suggest schemes of election for 
boards of duly qualified persons to con- 
duct the public examinations. 

There is a suggestion for the endow- 
ment of a professorship of Medieval Art 
in general, and of Architecture in parti- 
cular. 

Having advised that after the fifth term 
every undergraduate should elect some 
speciality for his further study, the Com- 
missioners proceed to suggest that, from 
this period of the academical course, the 
instruction of all students should be un- 
dertaken exclusively by the university, 
and no longer, as at present, by the par- 
ticular colleges. But, as the present body 
would be insufficient for the thorough in- 
struction of the undergraduates during 
their concluding terms of residence, it is 
proposed to appoint a large number of 
public teachers, to be called “ Lecturers,” 
who are to work under the professors. 
This, in point of fact, is the principal 
change advocated by the Commissioners. 
They hope, by the appointment of Lec- 
turers, to give a death-blow to the present 
system of private tuition. The lecturers 
are to be allowed to marry, and are to 
have moderate fixed salaries, with the addi- 
tion of payments from such students as 
shall resort to their lectures. They advise 
the endowment of one new Divinity pro- 
fessorship with 500/. of the present in- 
come of the Lady Margaret Professor ; 
and they propose to maintain a Hulsean 
Divinity Professor out of the funds of the 
Hulse foundation, now spent in the 
offices of Christian Advocate and Hulsean 
Preacher. They propose, in addition, 
that two more theological professorships 
should be endowed with stalls in Ely Ca- 
thedral. 

Upon the whole they recommend, under 
one general council of studies, seven 
boards of studies, viz. theology, law, medi- 
cine, mathematics, classics, natural sci- 
ence, and moral science; with subsidiary 
branches of engineering and modern lan- 
guage studies. Considering the Worts 
foundation of the travelling Bachelors to 
be quite unsuited to modern habits and 
wants, the report advises that these funds 
should be made available for giving an 
opportunity of education in the principles 
of diplomacy and the law of nations. 

The new professorships, and some of the 
existing ones which have but slender en- 
dowments, are, it is suggested, to be paid 
sums varying from 400/. to 800/. per an- 
num ; which it is thought the University 
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could itself afford to pay, if relieved by the 
Legislature of the burden of the present 
taxes upon degrees, which average about 
3,000/. a-year, and which are not exacted 
from the Scotch universities, or that of 
London. In return for this relief the re- 
port proposes that the University should 
relinquish its claim for sundry small pay- 
ments now made to various professorships 
by the Crown, excepting the Professorships 
of Modern History and Botany, which 
were founded by letters patent. The Pro- 
fessors are to be bound to a six months’ 
residence, and are to forfeit their salaries 
if they omit to lecture. 

The want of more and more convenient 
lecture-rooms, with laboratories and appa- 
ratus, is much urged by the Commis- 
sioners, who advise the erection of such 
necessary buildings on the site of the old 
Botanic Garden. 

With respect to the Public Library, 
they strongly advise the addition of a 
reading-room, to which, under conditions, 
undergraduates may be admitted. They 
recommend also the substitution of a 
money-payment for the privilege now en- 
joyed by the University of a copy of every 
book published under the Copyright Act. 
They wish that power should be given to 
the Senate to tax all members of the 
University for necessary academic pur- 
poses. They determine not to recommend 
the matriculation of any students not be- 
longing to a college or hall; but they ad- 
vise, instead of the present system of 
lodgings in the town, the addition of such 
colleges as may want more accommodation, 
of affiliated halls or pensionaries, in which 
to lodge their students. 

With regard to fellowships the Commis- 
sion does not advise compulsory residence, 
and wishes to abolish the oath of obedience 
to statutes. It is suggested that all re- 
strictions of fellowships should be for- 
mally abandoned, all bye-fellowships re- 
vised, and made like those on the founda- 
tions, all peculiar methods of election 
abrogated, and no conditions, such as 
proceeding to the degree of B.D. retained ; 
but celibacy is still to be imposed. 

The election of Heads of Houses is to 
remain as it is, for the most part ; but the 
office is not to be held together with ec- 
clesiastical preferment. 

The Commissioners recommend a gene- 
ral revision of the statutes of the colleges, 
and advise the throwing open of King’s 
College, and the development of Trinity 
Hall as a place of legal education. The 
statutes of the two last-mentioned colleges 
the Commissioners desire to see abrogated 
altogether. 

All the claims of schools are recom- 
mended to be commuted for exhibitions, 
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so as to provide for the removal of all re- 
strictions on Fellowships and Scholar- 
ships. 

College Revenues.—The Commissioners 
received statements of income and ex- 
penditure from twelve out of the seventeen 
colleges, five, namely Clare Hall, Caius, 
Corpus Christi, St. Catharine’s Hall, and 
Jesus, having declined to furnish informa- 
tion ; and the gross incomes at the present 
time of the said twelve colleges are as 
follows :— ; 

St. Peter’s..cescceee 9,017 

Pembroke * ,....+.. 12,013 

Trinity Hall........ 3,917 

King’s ..2+ sesceces 26,857 

Queen’s.......e000- 5,347 

CHS. scccascsce 9,998 

St. John’s.. .....+.. 26,166 14 11 

Magdalene......... 4,130 0 0 

Trinity .....0ecccee 34,021 19 10 

Emmanuel ........ 6,516 16 3 

Sidney Sussex ...... 5,392 16 10 

Downing.........+. 7,239 17 0 
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The gross income of the seventecn colleges 
is estimated at not less than 125,000/. per 
annum, The Commissioners observe that 
‘* great progress has been made during late 
years in the improvement of the college 
estates, and especially in increasing the 
regular incomes of the colleges by running 
out leases on fines, and letting the pro- 
perties on terms of rack-rent.” They think 
it of importance that this spirit should be 
encouraged, and recommend an enactment 
by the legislature that, when a beneficial 
lease has been allowed to expire, no lease 
of college property shall be valid “ for 
which any fine or premium is accepted.” 
Finally, the Commissioners recommend 
periodical visitations ; and suggest, as the 
best practical means of carrying their re- 
commendations into effect, the laying 
down, by an Act of Legislature, of the 
principles upon which reform should be 
conducted, and the entrusting a Board 
with temporary powers to apply them. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


The doctrine of the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin, and its relation to Art—St. Mary Axe—St. 
Ursula and the Eleven Thousand Virgins—The old and new Churches at Harley, Shropshire— 


Etymology of the word Many. 


Tue Doctrine oF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION OF THE VIRGIN, AND ITS 
RELATION TO ART. 


Mr. Ursan,—The employment of the 
idea of the Immaculate Conception of the 
Virgin Mary as a subject for painting, 
alluded to in the Minor Correspondence 
of your December Magazine, forms an 
interesting episode both in the history of 
doctrines and in the history of art. 

That some individuals of the human fa- 
mily have remained free from the general 
corruption of man’s nature was an idea 
entertained, not only by the heretic Pela- 
gius, but also by the orthodox Athanasius.t 
This opinion might well be admitted by 
theologians before the speculations of po- 
lemical writers and the judgment of the 
Church had attached a physical and here- 
ditary character to the notion of Sin ; but 
long before the period of the Schoolmen 
the doctrine of Original Sin, as now held 
by orthodox Christians, had become firmly 
established. A new difficulty then arose 
in the mind of those acute theologians. 
As long as the Mother of Jesus was sup- 


posed to be stained with original sin, it 
was impossible to explain the mystery of 
the sinlessness of the Saviour upon phy- 
sical grounds. It was not sufficient to 
assert that man had no part in his genera- 
tion, since it was impossible to deny the 
share his mother had had in that event. 
Hence the doctrine of the sinlessness of 
the Virgin began in the twelfth century to 
gain great authority, and the Canons of 
Lyons in the year 1140 instituted a festival 
in its honour. In the controversy which 
ensued the schoolmen were divided. Al- 
bert the Great, Bonaventura, Thomas 
Aquinas, and Bernard of Clairval disap- 
proved of the step taken, while Duns 
Scotus lent his subtle intellect to the sup- 
port of the new doctrine. The Virgin, it was 
asserted, was not only free from actual guilt, 
but also from hereditary corruption; not 
only cum sanctitate nata, sanctified in the 
womb, as Bernard taught,} but also ab omni 
originali culpa immaculata.§ The dogma 





* Including 1,878/. 1s. 10d. the Balance 


for Building Fund. 


t Tloddoi yap obv ayo yeydvacr xabapol mdons duaprias. Athan. Opp. T. i. 
cited by Hagenbach, History of Doctrines, § 108. 


t Bernard. Epist. (ad Can. Lugd.) 174. 
§ Decree of Council of Basle, A.D, 1439. 
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was not, however, intended to implya miracle 
in the physical circumstances of her birth. 

The festival of the Immaculate Con- 
ception was not confirmed by authority 
until the end of the fifteenth century, 
when Pope Sixtus IV., in sanctioning its 
observance, declared that the doctrine was 
not to be called heretical, without, how- 
ever, prohibiting those who differed from 
retaining their own views.* In this state 
of suspense was the controversy left at a 
time when more pressing questions of re- 
ligious politics and polemics were agitating 
the Catholic world. 

More important in relation to art was 
the revival of this controversy in Spain in 
the beginning of the 17th century. The 
Dominicans had inherited from their order 
in early times the tradition of contending 
against this innovation, while the Fran- 
ciscans, following their illustrious Doctor 
Duns Scotus, were its constant cham- 
pions. The old dispute having been re- 
vived in Seville between these two orders 
in 1613, the populace took an enthusi- 
astic and somewhat violent part in the 
controversy, and erecting the figure of 
“ Mary conceived without Sin,’’ upon a 
standard, called a ‘Sin pecado,” paraded 
the city, singing hymns in honour of this 
glorious mystery.t The custom which 
then originated is still maintained, and 
processions in honour of the Conception 
are still frequent in that town, which has 
devoted itself to the service of ‘‘ Maria sin 
pecado concebida’’ with as much en- 
thusiasm as the Ephesians to that of 
"Apreus kat td Stomerés. Anciently the 
most ordinary watchword on entering a 
house in Andalusia was “ Ave Maria pu- 
risima,’’ to which the inmate replied ‘‘ Sin 
pecado concebida :’’ a mode of salutation 
still not uncommon among the lower 
orders, whose devotion has not been cor- 
rupted by foreign manners. The main- 
tenance of this doctrine became a pun- 
donér with the Most Catholic kings, and 
the importunity of the Church and Crown 
of Spain drew from Pope Paul V. in 1617 
a Bull forbidding the teaching or preach- 
ing of the contrary opinion.t 

T believe there is no instance of this 
dogma being made the subject of painting 
in early Italian or other art. The reason 
is obvious: the early Masters naturally 
chose their subjects from facts and legends, 
and not from mere abstractions of theology. 
The whole of the real or legendary history 
of Mary, from her Birth to her Assumption 


and Coronation, supplied subjects for 
pictures in her honour. It remained for 
the polemic enthusiasm of the Spaniards 
to demand of their artists a representation 
of ideal sinlessness in the person of their 
adored Lady. Hence the matchless em- 
bodiments of this mystery by Alonso Cano, 
and Murillo, the latter of whom is pre- 
eminently “ The Painter of Conceptions.” 

Pacheco, the great Spanish authority 
upon art, in his rare work, “Arte de la 
Pintura,’’ lays down the rules sanctioned 
by the authority of Holy Church for the 
representation of this subject.§ The Virgin 
was to be painted “in the flower of her 
age, from twelve to thirteen years old.’ 
Her robe was to be white, her mantle 
blue, this being the dress in which she 
appeared to Dona Beatriz de Silva, the 
foundress of the Order of the Immaculate 
Conception. She was to trample the dragon 
or serpent under her feet, and the attri- 
butes of the crescent, sun, and stars, were 
borrowed from Revelations, xii. 1. 

These attributes were not always intro- 
duced into the same picture; Pacheco 
excuses most readily the omission of the 
dragon, of which he says no one ever wil- 
lingly made use. Murillo adopted the 
crescent and the haio or sun around the 
entire figure, and in some of his pictures 
the crown of stars. There is an early 
Conception of his in the Museo at Madrid, 
which represents Our Lady as a scarcely 
full-grown girl, but she is figured as a 
woman in his most famous pictures. The 
essential part of the subject of the ‘‘ Con- 
ception ”’ is the ideal purity and innocence 
of the Mother of God. Conceived without 
sin, unconscious of an unholy thought, 
she rises in the strength of her innocence 
above the world, surrounded by objects 
which belong to Heaven. The moon is 
beneath her feet, but it is not that which 
sustains her. Angels surround her, but 
she needs not their support. The hand- 
maid of the Lord, she is transfigured in 
beatific ecstasy by the Divine power of 
love and holiness. Such are Murillo’s 
‘* Conceptions ;” such pre-eminently is the 
great ‘* Conception ” still at Seville, which 
I do not hesitate to prefer to that which 
has just been transferred from the Gallery 
of the Spoiler of Andalusia to the National 
Museum of the Louvre, and which for- 
merly adorned the retablo of the High 
Altar in Seville Cathedral. 

It is a curious question whether paint- 
ings anterior to the great Sevillian Masters 


* For references to authorities see Hagenbach, Hist. of Doctrines (Dogmengesch- 


ichte), § 178. 
+ Ford’s Spain, p. 52. 


} See Stirling’s Art and Artists in Spain, vol. ii. 
§  arrraees 482, quoted by Stirling, Art and Artists in Spain, ii. 906, 
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ought properly to be termed ‘‘ Concep- 
tions.’’ I incline to think that if Murillo 
had not painted, we should never have 
heard of this name. 

There is a beautiful picture in Valencia 
by Vicente Juanes, a contemporary of 
Raphael, which has long been known by 
the name of “ La Purisima,’’ of the paint- 
ing of which the following history is told. 
On the eve of the Festival of the Assump- 
tion, the Virgin appeared to the Jesuit 
Fray Martin Alberto, and commanded that 
a picture should be painted of herself in 
manner as he then beheld her. Juanes 
was the painter chosen for this honour. 
The artist, after preparing himself by con- 
fession, penance, and a course of religious 
exercises, produced the picture which long 
adorned the altar of the Immaculate Con- 
ception in the Jesuits’ Church at Valencia.* 
Mr. Stirling, from whom I have taken this 
narrative, adds, that since the Dissolution 
of the Jesuit College, “‘ its subsequent fate 
has not been recorded.’’ It is now in the 
Church of San Juan close to the Mercado 
in Valencia, where I had recently the 
pleasure of seeing it. It is still treated 
with the respect due to its miraculous 


origin, and six candles were lighted before 
it, before the curtain was removed, and 
the picture disclosed for my inspection,—a 
proceeding which shewed a devotion to art 
more religious than esthetic. The figure 
is colossal, full of beauty, expression, and 
reverence. The Virgin stands on the 
crescent, the dove descending upon her. 
The Father awaits her ascent into Heaven, 
while her Divine Son meets her with a 
crown. A concert of angels fills the lower 
part of the picture. It should rather be 
called an Assumption or Coronation than 
a Conception: the subject is the Glory 
rather than the Sinlessness of the Virgin. 
There is another well-known picture in 
which not only the attribute of the cres- 
cent but also the crownof stars is borrowed 
from the passage in the Revelations. I 
mean the great Guido of Bridgwater House. 
Here also angels surround the Virgin in 
attitude of worship; and, in spite of the use 
of the attributes usual in Spanish “ Con- 
ceptions,’’ the subject is, I think, the 
Beatification or Assumption, and not the 
Immaculate Conception. 

Yours, &c. F. M.N. 


St. Mary Axe—Sr. UrRsvuLA AND THE ELEVEN THOUSAND VIRGINS. 


Mr. Ursan,—I send you for the per- 
usal of your readers a document illus- 
trative of that passage in Stowe where, in 
his Survay, under Lime Street Ward, he 
thus speaks of the non-existent church of 
St. Mary Axe:—“In St. Marie Street 
had ye of old a parish church of St. Marie 
the Virgin, St. Ursula, and the Eleven 
Thousand Virgins, which church was com- 
monly called St. Marie at the Axe, of the 
sign of an axe over against the east end 
thereof. This parish [in 1561+] was united 
to the parish church of Saint Andrew 
Undershaft [that church in Leadenhall 
Street which faces Lime Street end], and 
so was St. Marie at the Axe suppressed, 
and letten to be a warehouse for a 
merchant.’’ 

Old Stowe, like Homer, sometimes nods; 
and in the present instance his ‘‘ so ’’ ap- 
pears somewhat inconsequent to the cri- 
tical reader, for he does not inform us 


how St. Mary at the Axe was suppressed, 
but leaves us to conclude that, because the 
parish was united to St. Andrew Under- 
shaft, the church was suppressed and the 
building used for secular purposes as the 
inevitable consequence of the union,— 
whereas the converse was the fact. This 
church had been in early times appro- 
priated to a religious house,} which, having 
received the personal tithes and offerings 
of the citizen parishioners, neglected to 
provide for the cure and sustain the fabric. 
At the time of the Dissolution it passed 
to the Crown, when no provision was made 
for the performance of divine service in 
this ruinous edifice, an oversight common 
in a vast number of similar instances, 
several of which at this very day afford a 
subject of scandal to the objectors against 
the Reformation ; and thus the ruinous 
building became abandoned to secular pur- 
poses, and the parish was necessarily united 


* Stirling’s Art and Artists in Spain, ii. p. 758. 
t The words of Stowe are ‘‘ about the year 1565,’’ but Newcourt gives the Act of 
Union, 3 March, 1561. Also see in the Appendix to Newcourt’s Repertorium, an 


instrument (6 Oct. 1634) for the confirming of part of the ground where the Church of 
St. Mary at Axe, now demolished, stood, for a burial-place for and to the use of the 
parishioners of St. Andrew Undershaft, London, and for erecting a Free Grammar 
School upon the said ground.—Newcourt, Rep. i. 266, 769. 

t The Priory and Convent of St. Helen, adjoining.—I say in early times, for before 
the Stat. 15 Ric. II. c. 6, which provided for the sustenance of the poor and the endow- 
ment of the Vicar, it was lawful to appropriate the entire income of a benefice to a 
religious house, they finding one of their own body, or some one else, to serve the cure, 
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to St. Andrew Undershaft, in order that 
the spiritual wants of the parishioners 
should be duly attended to. 

The document to which I now draw 
your readers’ attention demonstrates the 
state of this church and parish a few years 
previous to the Reformation, and also 
shows that the true origin of the distinctive 
appellation ‘‘ at the Axe ’’ was not known 
to Stowe. 

The possession of one of the three axes 
that were said to have been used at the 
legendary martyrdom of the Eleven thou- 
sand Virgins in every probability added 
materially to the revenues of the religious 
house to which this neglected church had 
been appropriated ; but the legendary fame 
of the Virgins must have declined, or the 
taste for viewing such objects of super- 
stitious reverence have been on the wane, 
before the parishioners of St. Mary Axe 
could have been compelled to present the 
following petition for a brief or licence to 
make a collection for the benefit of the 
dilapidated church possessing such a relic, 
putting the conduct of the religious house 
out of the question, who it may easily be 
credited did not trouble themselves much 
about the service of a cure when it pro- 
duced them no great gain. 

The following is a literatim transcript 
of this petition, which by the signature 
‘Henry R.’’ appears to have been granted. 
The reference thereto is Bills signed 5 
Hen. 8, No. 79. 

Henry R. 

To the King ot Souv‘ain Lord. 

Lamentably Shewyth unto yo" Highnes 
yo" poore Orato's and Subgiets of youre 
Parisshe Churche of Saint Mary Ax w'in 
yo" Citie of London That Where as it hathe 
pleased div'se popes, patryarkys, Archie- 
bisshopys and bysshopis, holly Faders, 
and members of the Apostoligete of Rome, 
ther of havyng power, in the honore of our 
blyssed lady, and in the remembrance also 
of Saint Ursula somtyme a King’s Dought" 
of this Realme of Ingland and also of the 
xj. m'. virgyns unto her associate that 
tendrely sched their blode for oure Cristen 
fayth and beleve In whose name and 
rev'ence the said poore Churche ys edefyed 
and honored by kepyng of an holly relyke 
an axe, oon of the iij. that the xj. m’. 
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Virgyns were be hedyd w* all, the whiche 
holly relyke as yett remaynyth in the said 
Churche The said holly Faders have geven 
and graunted and confermed grete In- 
dulgens and pardone to all true Cryston 
peopyll vysetyng the said poore Churche 
at certain Festes by the yere lymytyd, the 
whiche great Indulgens and _ pardone 
graunted to the same Churche by thair 
bollys [#. e. bulls] and seallis remaynyng 
in the same Churche redy to be showed 
more at large This greate Indulgence and 
pardon thereto graunted not w'standing 
moost gracious Souv'ain Lord (Soe it ys 
that the said Churche ys in soo great 
decaye that yt ys lyke ev'y day to fall 
downe) And besides that the parisshyns ys 
soe nede and poore that they arnot abulle 
to performe the Edyfycacion and Mayn- 
ten*nce of the same nor the exebucion nor 
fyndyng of the parson and curate As yt ys 
well knowne in soo muche that the parson 
ys departyd frome the same Churche where 
it pleasethe hym and left the parisshyns 
wtoute any maner of devyne s'vice pre- 
chyng or techyng ony daye thurugh the 
yere Where as ther ys in the said parisshe 
an C, howssellyng peopylle and a bove to 
ther greate hurt and p'judice oonles (In 
reformacion wherof) that yt maye please 
yo" highnes of yo" moost habundaunte 
grace the p'misses p'velage and great par- 
done to the same place and Churche 
graunted tenderly to be considered the 
whiche ys to the hole nombre and some 
by the holle yere of CCC and iiij**.. M’. 
yeres and C dayes of pardone That yt 
myght please youre Highnes to graunte 
yo" gracious L’res Myssyves to be directed 
to youre Chanceler of Inglond to make 
oute certain proteccyons under yo" greate 
seale to all and singuler schyrys and bys- 
shopryks in Ingland tv gader the allmys 
and benefelensens of all good true Cryston 
peopyll the whiche woll of thayr carytie 
helpe to releve the same poore Parisshe 
Churche, and that the protections may be 
made in the name of oon John Snethe oon 
of the parisshyns of the same parisshe and 
John Scryven another of the same parisshe 
And thaye shall ev'more praye to God for 
the blessed preservac’on of yo" moost 
noble and Royall Estate long to endure. 
Yours, &c. T. E. T. 


Tue O_p anv New Cuurcues at HARLEY, SHROPSHIRE, 


Shrewsbury, Dec. 7th, 1852. 
Mr. Ursan,—The old church of Har- 
ley, Shropshire, so long associated with 
the name of the Rev. Benjamin Jenks 
(whose neglected biography I endeavoured 
to recover in your last number*), was an 
object strikingly picturesque to the travel- 





* See December 1852, p. 605, 


ler, as he journied from the town of Wen- 
lock to Shrewsbury. It consisted of a 
tower, nave, north aisle, and chancel. 
The walls were of red stone, partly covered 
with clusters of ivy, and further over- 
shadowed by a venerable yew-tree of large 
girth. 
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The masonry of the nave had evidently 
been raised four feet above its original 
height, and was flanked by two buttresses, 
to which, as indication of weakness be- 
came apparent in the building, an addition 
of stonework was placed, until each pre- 
sented an unique illshapen mass. A porch 
of timber framework stood before the 
south doorway—a low arch of the earliest 
pointed style. Above this, in the roof, 
was a high-pitched dormer- window of the 
time of Charles II]. The eastern end of 
the chancel was pierced by three well- 
proportioned lancet-windows, and, on the 
north side, were two round-headed loop- 
holes, five inches in width, but splayed 
internally to the extent of three feet. The 
tower appears to have been erected upon 
an old foundation, and probably, from its 
debased style, early in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It is of freestone, and finished with 
a plain embattled parapet and pyramidical 
roof. Each face of the belfry-story shows 
a window of two lights, with heads nearly 
semicircular. In the basement is a late 
Perpendicular window of three lights ; and 
within, a pointed arch, springing from 
square piers, opens into the nave. 

The interior of the building had alto- 
gether a primitive simplicity. A small 
pointed arch of the thirteenth century di- 
vided the nave from the chancel ; and four 
octangular columns of timber, roughly 
worked, and resting on square stone pe- 
destals, supported the roof of the former 
on the north side, forming an opening to 


a narrow aisle, built probably in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, and, as tradition re- 
lates, by the family of Harnage of Bels- 
wardine (an adjoining township in the 
parish of Leighton), for their convenience 
in attending divine worship, and where, 
in a vault beneath, several members of 
the same family have been interred.* In 
the east wall was a square-headed window, 
divided by a mullion into two trefoiled 
lights. The pulpit and desk were of the 
time of Charles I.; the former octangular 
and panelled in upper and lower compart- 
ments, with a lozenge and sunk flower in 
each. The roof was open, and from the 
principals were suspended carved pendents 
of fir-cones. The font, large and cylin- 
drical without ornament, stood on a round 
base, and, with the ancient oaken parish 
chest, has been removed. 

Within the basement of the tower is 
preserved a finely-executed monumental 
brass, which formerly rested on the floor 
of the church. It displays a male figure 
in armour, bareheaded, with his lady at- 
tired in a horizontally-framed head-dress, 
each having the hands joined on the breast, 
as in prayer. The former is clothed in a 
suit of plate-armour, of elegant design, 
the head repesing on a tilting-helmet. 
Around his neck is the livery-collar of SS. 
The sword is suspended on the left side 
by a belt crossing the loins diagonally. 
On his right side is the anelace or dagger. 
Below his feet is the following inscription 
in black letter :— 


Putrida lapsa caro césumi? vt fun® agro 
Carné cii flato de® erigat ethere claro 
Et cui p dextra ponat corde repulsa 
Gta aiiexa sit lacryma semp avulsa. 


Quisquis eris qui trasieris sta plege plora 
Si quod eris fuerag, quod es p me peor ora 
Mors vita mactat aiam xpsqe revivat 
Terram ?ra tegat spiritus alta petat. 


Small figures of eight sons and five 
daughters with their hands clasped stand 
beneath the effigies of their parents, and 
between these are the following armorial 
bearings. 1. Lacon. Quarterly, per fess 
indented, ermine and azure, in the first 


quarter a bird; impaling, Sable, three 
bends argent. . . . and, Argent, ona chief 
or a raven proper (Eoord). 

This memorial probably denotes Sir 
Richard Lacon, sheriff of Shropshire 17th 
Edw. IV. (1477), and 2nd Henry VIL, 


* The church of Leighton being situated at a distance on the opposite side of the 





river Severn, access thereto was at some periods of the year, in consequence of floods, 
difficult and dangerous, and by road very circuitous. The Shropshire family of Har- 
nage derived its name from a neighbouring hamlet in the parish of Cound, and became 
resident at Belswardine 33 Henry VIII. when Thomas Harnage purchased it from Sir 
John Dudley, afterwards Viscount Lisle, Earl of Warwick, and Duke of Northumber- 
land. The present representative of the family is Sir George Harnage, of Belswardine, 
Baronet. 
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who married Alice, daughter of Thomas 
Hoord. There was a shield of stained 
glass with the arms of Lacon in the south 
window in 1736. Thename previously to 
1534 was written Laken, or Lakyn. 

The fabric above noticed being deemed 
ruinous, it was resolved in the spring of 
1845 to rebuild the same, with the excep- 
tion of the tower. For this purpose a 
subscription was commenced, towards 
which his Grace the Duke of Cleveland, 
patron of the living, Sir George Harnage, 
Bart., and other individuals liberally con- 
tributed; and the Rev. John Gibbons, 
rector of the parish, undertook to rebuild 
the chancel. The new edifice is from a 
design by Mr. S. P. Smith, of Shrews- 
bury, and composed of stone found in the 
vicinity. It comprises a nave and chancel; 
the former, forty-three feet in length, has 
three windows on the north and two on 
the south side, of double lights, in the Per- 
pendicular style; the chancel is twenty- 
two feet long and terminated by triple 
lancet windows, the head of the centre di- 
vision rising higher than the side lights, 
and resting internally on slender columns. 
Fhis contains tastefully-painted subjects 
in stained glass of the ‘* Salutation’’ and 
the ‘‘ Nativity,’ copied from designs by 
Guido, and the ‘ Flight into Egypt,”’ from 
Rubens ; the others being filled with rich 
mosaic designs. These, with five more 
windows of foliated patterns, were the 
gift of the late Rev. Richard Scott, of 
Shrewsbury, and executed by Mr. D. 
Evans of that town. <A good pointed arch 
separates the nave from the chancel, and 
the pews of the old church have been re- 
fitted and placed along the side walls, the 
middle space being occupied with free 
sittings. Divine service commenced in the 
new church July 5th, 1846. 

There are no registers at Harley earlier 
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than the year 1745; therefore I have no 
means of noticing the rectors of the parish 
before those that follow, viz.— 

1668. Benjamin Jenks. 

1724. J. Painter. 

1747. James Dewhurst. 

1781. Edmund Dana, 

1203. John Gibbons. 

The situation of the village is on the 
slope of high flat land (hence probably its 
name), near the base of the precipitous 
barrier of Wenlock Edge. Helgot was 
possessed of Harlege at the time of the 
compilation of Domesday. Richard de 
Harley, 30th Edward I. had a grant of 
free warren in Harley, Kenley, Wylely, 
and other manors. He married Burga, 
granddaughter and heiress of Warner 
de Wilileg, and was ancestor of the Har- 
leys Earls of Oxford. Sir Richard Lacon, 
sheriff of Shropshire in 1415, having 
married Elizabeth daughter and heir of 
Hammond Peshall, who had married Alice 
the daughter and heir of Sir Robert de 
Harley, of Wyleley, Knt., the old Shrop- 
shire estates of the Harleys were sepa- 
rated from the name. The manor now 
belongs to the Duke of Cleveland. 

Tradition states that there was formerly 
a castle at Harley; a residence in the vil- 
lage is still called ‘‘ Castle Hill,’ and 
which is connected with a small estate 
(tithe free) the property of Samuel Meire, 
esq. who derived it from his maternal 
ancestors. 

Silas Domville, alias Taylor, a great 
lover of antiquities, was born at Harley. 
He wrote a History of Gavelkind, Lon- 
don, 1663, and several pamphlets in the 
time of the Rebellion. He also published 
a description of Harwich, at which place 
he was keeper of the stores, and where he 
died in the year 1678. 

Yours, &c. Henry PrpGeon. 


Tur EryMoLoGy OF THE WoRD Many. 


Mr. Ursan,—By way of supplement 
to the observations contained in your Cor- 
respondence of the last number upon the 
etymology of the word menial, allow me 
to contribute a few remarks upon the 
origin of its radical, many or meiny. 

It is of frequent occurrence in English 
etymology that, owing to the double source 
of the language, two or more distinct 
origins of a word can be traced, the dif- 
ferent senses of which have become in 
modern use so blended, that the original 
distinction of meaning is only discovered 
by those who recur to the fountains of the 
language. Instances of this are found in 
the word mean, in the expression ‘‘ mean 
stature,’’ &c. (from the French moyen and 
the Saxon mene), and perhaps bachelor, 


the etymology of which was recently dis- 
cussed in your correspondence. 

The noun substantive many or meiny is 
another example of this double origin. 
The word many, to express multitude, is 
both an adjective and a substantive. As 
an adjective it is the Saxon mani3 or meni3, 
the German mancher ; as a substantive, it 
is the German menge, the Saxon mene3eo, 
men3e, and meniu. Though it is usually 
now used in the former relation, the latter 
still lingers in the form of the expressions 
a great mony and many or them. It is 
remarkable that in Chaucer and the other 
early English poets the adjective many is 
used most commonly in the singular num- 
ber, followed by the article a or an, a 
form of expression still in use, especially 
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in poetical or imaginative diction. Horne 
Tooke (Diversions of Purley, pt. ii.) seems 
to hold that many is in every instance a 
substantive. He interprets the expression 
many A messaye as being a corruption of 
the phrase a many of messages, and cites 
in illustration of this theory Bp. Gardiner’s 
Declaration against Toye, fol. 24, ‘‘ Ihave 
spoken a meany of wordes.” 

I think this can hardly be considered a 
satisfactory account of this phrase. The 
German mancher is similarly employed in 
the singular—mancher mensch, manche 
stadt, many aman, many a town. And 
many of the forms in which this use of the 
word occurs in early authors cannot be 
explained by the corruption of of into a. 
It would not be easy so to account for— 

Many an other noble worthy dede, 
and still less for the expression in the line,— 
And herbes coude I tell eke many one. 
Chaucer, Chanones Yemannes Tale. 

Tooke recognises only the sense of mul- 
titude, and, according to his universal rule 
of etymology, refers many in every case to 
the past participle of the Anglo-Saxon 
menjan, miscere. But the substantive 
many or meiny (two different spellings of 
the same sound), has also in old English 
another origin and another meaning. A 
medieval French word for family or house- 
hold is mesnée or mehnée. Ducange gives 
the following account of this word: ‘‘ Mes- 
neya, maisnada, mainada, familia, quasi 
mansionata; Italis mainada, mesnée apud 
scriptores Gallicos medi statis. Will. 
Guiart, anno 1296: 

Li grant Seigneurs, et leur mesnies.” 

Another form of this word is found in 
an account of the foundation of Wigmore 
Priory, given in Dugdale’s Monasticon, 
vol. ii, p. 218: “Syre Roger de Morte- 
mer fut cheminant ovesk sa megne,’’ and 
further on, ‘‘ et dist a tote sa meygne.’’ 
From the sense of household to that of a 
company of armed retainers would be in 
feudal times no distant transition. I find 
an early instance of the use of this word in 
English in the romance of ‘‘ Syr Gawayn 
and the Grene Knigt,’’ edited by Sir F. 
Madden for the Bannatyne Club in 1839: 

Make myry in my ho’, my meny the lovies, 

(i. e. my household loves thee). 
So in Chaucer’s Shipman’s Tale : 
After hir degree 
He yave the lord and sithen his meinee, 
Whan that he came, some maner honest thing. 
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So in the Manciple’s Tale,— 

But for the tyrant is of greter might, 

By force of meinie for to sle down right, 
And for the outlawe hath but small meinie. 


From this word meny is derived menial, 
an excellent example of the original use of 
which is cited by Mr. Richardson in his 
Dictionary, from Wiclif’s translation of the 
Scriptures: ‘‘ Grete ye well her meynial 
chirche,” (tiv Kat’ oikov abrav exkAnoiar, 
Rom. xvi. 5). It is remarkable that even 
up to the last century the most common 
(though incorrect) present use of this word, 
with the sense of “base’’ or “servile,’’ was 
not recognised. Dr. Johnson says, “ Swift 
does not seem to have known the meaning 
of this word,’’ and, as an instance of this 
ignorance, he cites the following: “ the 
women attendants perform only the most 
menial [meaning base or servile] offices.’’ 

To return to the substantive meny. 
This word, as it is used by Shakspere and 
his contemporaries, may be referred some- 
times to the sense of one of its roots, 
sometimes to that of the other, and in 
some passages it is difficult to say to which 
origin it ought to be attributed. Modern 
editors of Shakspere have tried to dis- 
tinguish the sense of household from that of 
multitude by the different spellings meiny 
and many; but when Henry IV. says,— 

I had a purpose now 
To lead our many to the Holy Land,* 

it seems as if the idea of the meiny or 
martial following of a feudal king was 
mixed up with the sense of multitude. Co- 
riolanus’s “ mutable rank-scented meynie ” 
is no doubt merely the multitude, and 
therefore, upon the principle of making a 
distinction, has been rightly spelt many in 
the recent editions. On the other hand, 
in the line in Lear,— 

They summoned up their meiny, straight took 

horse, 
the word may with the same certainty be 
referred to the other origin. So in the 
passage in the Faery Queen (b. v. canto 
11),— 
And forth he fared with all his many bad. 


Shakspere and his contemporaries were 
not careful to distinguish the different 
etymological senses of words which struck 
the ear with the same sound. Witness 
Tybalt’s fracas with Mercutio :— , 

Mercutio, thou consortest with Romeo. 

Consort! what, dost thou make us minstrels ? 


But in this connection of the word con- 


* In this passage almost all the editions read, ‘‘ To lead oué many,”’ &c. War- 
burton suggested owr as a conjectural emendation. In the copy of the first folio to 
which I have had access, the type is imperfect, but more like r than ¢, There can be 


little doubt that our is the true reading. 
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soré with musical harmony Shakspere was 
not singular. Spenser uses the word in 


the same association of ideas,— 


For all that pleasing is to living ear, 
Was there consorted in one harmony ; 
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and the translators of the Bible, with more 
manifest inaccuracy, “ A consort of mu- 
sicke in a banquet of wine is as a signet of 
carbuncle set in golde,’’ (Ecclus. xxxiii. 
5,) where the modern editions have substi- 
tuted the word concert. F. M. N. 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Proposed National Palace of the Arts and Sciences 
of Engravers to be Royal Academicians 


The Royal and Astronomical Societies—Admission 
Anniversary of the Botanical Socicty— Inauguration of 


the Essex Archeological Society—University of Cambridge—Personal Literary Distinctions— 
Bequest of Miss Hardwick to the Schools and Hospitals of London—Shakspere’s House at Strat~ 
ford-upon-Avon—Autograph Letters of Burns—Continental Forgeries of Autographs—Antiquarian 


Works in preparation. 


The Commissioners of The Exhibition 
of 1851 have published their Second Re- 
port, announcing the manner in which they 
propose to deal with the large surplus re- 
maining in their hands. In their former 
report it was stated that .this surplus 
would not be less than 150,0007. It now 
appears probable that its net amount will 
reach 170,0007. They also possess a col- 
lection of articles presented as the nucleus 
of a Trades Museum, and temporarily de- 
posited in Kensington Palace, the value of 
which is estimated at 9,000/. ‘The Com- 
missioners had previously announced the 
general principle upon which the funds at 
their disposal were to be applied, in some 
plan which would increase the means of 
industrial education, and extend the in- 
fluences of science and art upon productive 
industry ; and, though numberless sugges- 
tions have been urged upon their considera- 
tion, the greater part of them have been 
dismissed by the rule they had laid down 
for their guidance, that they should not 
entertain any proposals of a ‘limited, 
partial, or local character.’’ In their re- 
port the Commissioners first pass under 
review the existing ingtitutions for indus- 
trial instruction at home and abroad. Our 
own deficiencies in this respect are known 
and notorious ; while the systematic exer- 
tions of other nations may be illustrated 
by reference to Germany alone, where 
13,000 men annually receive the high 
technical and scientific training of the 
Trade Schools and Polytechnic Institu- 
tions, more than 30,000 workmen are 
being systematically taught the elements 
of Science and Art, and, in addition to the 
Trade Schools, there are important insti- 
tutions equivalent to industrial universities 
in the capitals of nearly all the States. 

The Commissioners then refer to what 
has been done in this country to promote 
the interests, and extend, enlarge, and 
diffuse a knowledge of Science and Art. 


So little aid has been given by the Govern - 
ment until this last quarter or half century, 
that the report is of course in a great 
degree limited to what the people have 
done for themselves in furtherance of these 
objects ; and, incredible as it may at first 
appear, it is shown by the balance sheets 
of the different Societies—which exceed 
one hundred in number — that in Lon- 
don alone the amount is not less than 
160,0007, a-year, a considerable portion 
of which is absorbed in rent and taxes. 
Adding to this list the great Government 
establishments—such as the British Mu- 
seum, the National Gallery, the Museum 
of Practical Geology, and the Department 
of Practical Art, the total revenue of the 
metropolitan institutions and societies for 
the promotion of science and art is placed 
at 250,000/., the Parliamentary sum voted 
for the national institutions being 95,000/. 
a-year. The Commissioners find two causes 
in operation to prevent the country reap- 
ing the full benefit which was to have been 
expected from its exertions to promote the 
interests of science and the arts: first, the 
want of united action among societies and 
national establishments; secondly, the 
want of room. The first want is not ex- 
plained in the report, nor do the Com- 
missioners appear to have taken many 
steps to ascertain whether union is prac- 
ticable. Associated bodies are proverbially 
chary of their independence, and they will, 
no doubt, weigh the subject well before 
they consent to the proposed centraliza- 
tion. On the want of room, the present 
state of the Royal Society, the School of 
Mines, the School of Design, the College 
of Chymistry, the National Gallery, the 
Society of Arts, the Royal Academy, and 
the British Museum are appealed to; and 
to these cases, with which the public are 
more or less familiar, are added the de- 
mands for space on behalf of a collection 
of medizval art, formed with reference to 
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the New Palace at Westminster, and for 
a map office, where maps and charts might 
be suitably displayed. 

Having thus made out the necessity for 
increased accommodation, the Commis- 
sioners represent that the two things to be 
accomplished are, the adoption of a system, 
and the securing of a locality where that 
system may be developed. The system or 
plan which they announce follows the ge- 
neral classification of objects at the Ex- 
hibition, into Raw Materials, Machinery, 
Manufactures, and Fine Arts. Taking 
Raw Materials first, they are divided into 
the mineral, the vegetable, and the animal 
kingdom. In the mineral kingdom the 
action of the Museum of Practical Geology 
and its associated School of Mines is 
pointed out ; in the vegetable kingdom that 
of the Kew Museum; and in the animal 
kingdom that of the College of Chymistry, 
which, if put in connexion with those 
branches of the organic kingdom which 
are closely allied with the nature of its in- 
vestigations, might have its resources more 
usefully applied than is the case at present. 
On the second division of the new scheme, 
under the head of Machinery, the report 
refers in terms of great admiration to the 
Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers in Paris, 
and alludes to a desire expressed in recent 
discussions on the patent laws for a place 
where models of new inventions might be 
deposited. The third division of the scheme, 
under the head of Maufactures, leads the 
Commissioners to anticipate much benefit 
from the co-operation of the Society of 
Arts in the formation, arrangement, and 
superintendence of a great Trade Museum, 
suggested and ably advocated by Professor 
Solly, now the secretary of that society. 
In the department of the Fine Arts the 
report contemplates bringing together the 
National Gallery and the School of De- 
sign, and the formation of a Great Mu- 
seum, for which the materials exist at 
Marlborough House, at the Museum in 
Jermyn-street, at the British Museum, 
and in the large number of casts, 6,771 in 
number, collected in connexion with the 
building of the new Palace of Westminster. 

Such is the scheme which the Commis- 
sioners have drawn up for consideration. 
To afford facilities for its practical execu- 
tion, they announce that they have pur- 
chased two estates adjoining each other at 
Kensington. For the Gore House estate, 
214 acres in extent, and having a frontage 
of from 500 to 600 feet towards Hyde 
Park, they have paid 60,000/.; and for 
that of Baron de Villars, 48 acres in ex- 
tent, they have agreed to pay 153,500/.— 
this purchase being accompanied with an 
engagement on the part of the Government 
that, if the Commission laid out 150,000/. 
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in land, they would recommend to Parlia- 
ment the contribution of a like amount. 
The report states that this is the last op- 
portunity of finding an unoccupied space 
in a desirable situation within the limits 
of the metropolis, and it urges Parliament 
to obtain possession of the whole unoc- 
cupied ground adjoining, whereby a total 
extent of 150 acres would be secured for 
the development of great national objects. 
It is proposed by the Commissioners that 
the new National Gallery should occupy 
the elevated site fronting Hyde Park; that 
the Museum of Manufactures should stand 
on the site fronting the Brompton-road ; 
that the different learned societies should 
enjoy juxta-position in the centre; and 
that the two remaining sides should be de- 
voted to the departments of Practical Art 
and Practical Science. 

The Commissioners have anticipated the 
objections that would probably arise to a 
situation so far west of the centre of the 
metropolis, and they venture to affirm that 
such distance, “has not appeared to us to 
be in any way an objection to the site we 
have obtained. The success of the Exhi- 
bition, on a spot almost exactly opposite 
it, to which upwards of six million visits 
were paid, has clearly shown that that part 
of London is not too remote for visitors ; 
while it has been ascertained, by an analysis 
of their addresses, that the great propor- 
tion of the members of the principal sci- 
entific bodies live considerably to the west 
of Charing Cross.’’ 

And they conclude by remarking that 
‘“* We propose to trust, for the carrying 
out of our plan, to the same principles 
which alone have rendered the execution 
of so large an undertaking as the Exhi- 
bition of 1851 possible within so limited a 
time, viz. the finding room and system, 
and leaving it to the voluntary efforts of 
individuals, corporations, and authorities, 
to carry out the promotion of the different 
interests with which they are themselves 
connected, on which they are dependent, 
and of which they are therefore the best 
guardians and judges.’’ 

The Royal Society have already ex- 
pressed an opinion on that part of this 
scheme which affects the learned Societies. 
Whilst approving of their being assem- 
bled in one locality, they deprecate the 
choice of Kensington Gore. At the An- 
niversary Meeting of the Society on the 
30th of November, the President, in his 
annual address, stated that he had com- 
municated to the Earl of Derby the fol- 
lowing representation : 


“The Council of the Royal Society having heard 
reports to the effect that ground has been pur- 
chased at Kensington Gore for the purpose of 
accommodating the Societies cultivating natural 
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knowledge, which are now provided with apart- 
ments in Somerset House and elsewhere in the 
metropolis, and for other public objects connected 
with practical science and the industrial arts,— 
while they deem it right to acknowledge the in- 
terest which Government has thus manifested in 
the promotion of science, desire to state their con- 
viction that the locality referred to would be 
exceedingly inconvenient and unsuitable for the 
purposes of the Royal Society, and of the other 
Societies allied to the Royal Society in the culti- 
vation of natural knowledge. They wish at the 
same time to express an opinion which is strongly 
felt, that it would tend greatly to the advancement 
of science, and would be more suitable to the po- 
sition which science should occupy in the metro- 
polis, if the several Societies referred to were 
brought together in one central locality, and if 
possible under a single roof. And they request 
the Earl of Rosse, President of the Royal Society, 
respectfully to lay this their opinion before the 
head of Her Majesty’s Government.” 


The Astronomical Society, which also 
has apartments in Somerset House, has 
followed the example of the Royal Society, 
by issuing a statement that two-thirds of 
its members are resident to the eastward 
of that locality. It is remarkable, however, 
that all the learned Societies who occupy 
houses or apartments of their own, are 
located more or less to the westward of 
Somerset House, and it is well known that 
all the older bodies, as the Royal Society, 
the Society of Antiquaries, the Royal 
Academy, and the College of Physicians, 
have all heretofore removed, and some of 
them repeatedly, in that direction. 

It must be admitted that Kensington 
Gore seems at present not ‘‘ the central 
locality ’’ that could be desired, especially 
for evening meetings; but it is highly 
probable that the march of the town west- 
ward, and increased facilities of transit, 
will alter circumstances in this respect in 
the course of the next twenty years. When 
Mr. Charles Pearson’s scheme for ‘‘a 
frequent, rapid, punctual, and cheap in- 
tercommunication between the city and 
suburbs ’’ shall have been accomplished, 
such a difficulty as this will have vanished. 
However, the Chancellor of Exchequer 
on the 6th of December, obtained from the 
House of Commons a vote of 150,000/. 
for the proposed University of Industry. 

Her Majesty, as the head of the Royal 
Academy, has backed a petition made to 
that body by the Engravers, with the 
gracious recommendation of their prayer 
to be eligible for admission to the grade of 
Academician ; and the Forty, in obedience 
to Royal wishes, and in compliance, doubt- 
less, with their own sense of the justice of 
the demand, have consented to admit a 
certain number of engravers (to be here- 
after determined on) to the full honours of 
the Academy. Thus, after nearly 90 
years of heartburning, this grievance is 
removed. 

The sixteenth anniversary meeting of 
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the Botanical Society was held on Monday 
Nov. 29, Dr. J. E. Grey, F.R.S., Pre- 
sident, in the chair. From the report of 
the council it appeared that fourteen new 
members had been elected during the year, 
and that the society consisted of 302 
members. The distribution of British and 
foreign specimens had been carried on with 
great success, and many thousands were 
preparing for distribution in January next. 
J. Ball, esq. M.P., F. P. Pascoe, esq. 
F.L.S., and J. T. Syme, esq., were elected 
new members of the council ; and the presi- 
dent nominated J. Miers, esq. F.R.S., and 
A. Henfrey, esq. F.R.S. as vice-presidents. 

The Essex Archeological Society, the 
formation of which we announced in our 
November number, has been duly inaugu- 
rated, by a meeting held at the Town Hall 
in Colchester, on the 14th of December. 
A Report which was read from the pro- 
visional committee defined the objects of 
the association as being, 1. the establish- 
ment of an archeological museum and 
library ; 2. the completion of the county 
history ; and 3. the promotion of a general 
taste for and knowledge of archzology. 
There already exists a considerable col- 
lection of antiquities which will be placed 
in the Society’s possession as soon as a 
suitable room has been provided for its 
reception ; and it is hoped that it will be 
united with the valuable collection of an- 
tiquities bequeathed to the town by the 
late Mr. Vint. An inaugural lecture on 
the science of archeology was delivered 
by the Rev. J. H. Marsden, B.D. Rector 
of Great Oakley, Essex, and Disney Pro- 
fessor of Archeology in the university of 
Cambridge. The Rev. Guy Bryan then 
read a paper suggested by the discovery 
of a leaden bulla of Pope Innocent VI. in 
the parish of Mucking, where an estate 
belonged to Barking abbey. 

Some valuable MSS. of Morant the 
county historian were exhibited by C. G. 
Round, esq. together with two cabinets of 
Roman coins, collected by Mr. Gray. 
There were also displayed upon the table 
a selection from a cabinet of 497 coins 
collected by Mr. Isaac Rebow, son of Sir 
Isaac Rebow, who died 1734, and pre- 
sented to the Colchester Museum (pro- 
posed to be formed some few years ago) 
by J. Gurdon-Rebow, esq. ; and a large 
number of cinerary urns, dug up in 1848 
from some land adjoining West Lodge, 
Lexden-road, the property of Mr. J. 
Taylor, jun. The proceedings of the day 
were closed with a dinner at the Cups 
hotel, where John Disney, esq. the Pre- 
sident of the Society, took the chair, and 
about thirty-five gentlemen were present. 
The Rev. Edward Lewes Cutts, B.A. acts 
as Honorary Secretary. 
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At Cambridge, the Le Bas Prize has 
been adjudged to Mr. B. A. Irving, of 
Emmanuel college, the subject of the essay 
being, ‘‘A View of the Routes succes- 
sively taken by the Commerce between 
Europe atid the East, and of the Political 
Effect produced by these Changes.’’ On 
the 24th of November graces passed the 
Senate for affixing the University seal to 
a letter of thanks to the King of Prussia 
for a copy of Lepsius’s Monuments of 
Egypt, &c.; and granting 150/. for the 
expenses of arranging Dr. Lemann’s col- 
lection of dried plants presented by his 
executors. A retiring pension of 1004, per 
annum was assigned to Mr. John Boutell, 
library keeper. 

A pension of 2007. per annum, through 
the influence of the Earl of Rosse, has 
been conferred on Mr. Hind, one of the 
most indefatigable astronomers of our age. 
and the discoverer of several new planets, 
A pension has also been conferred of 75/. 
on Dr. Charles Richardson, author of the 
new English Dictionary ; and the like sum 
on Mr. Francis Ronalds, “in consideration 
of his eminent discoveries in electricity 
and meteorology.’’ 

A vacancy having occurred in the Prus- 
sian Order of Merit, by the death of the 
poet Moore, the cross has been given by 
King Frederick William to Col. Rawlin- 
son, the eminent Orientalist, at the re- 
commendation, as the custom is in this 
literary and scientific order of knighthood, 
of the Berlin Royal Academy. 

The schools and hospitals of the city of 
London have obtained from the munifi- 
cence of Miss Hardwick a testamentary 
bequest of a large sum of money,—said to 
be upwards of 20,0007. A single ex- 
ecutor, with the Lord Mayor and City 
Chamberlain, are the administrators of 
this somewhat onerous trust, these parties 
having full powers conferred on them by 
the lady’s will to apportion the funds 
among the several institutions according 
to their own judgment and discretion. 
Miss Hardwick’s motive for disposing of 
her property in this way, to the exclusion 
of her relatives, is described by herself as 
being a regard for her father’s memory, 
who was a merchant in the city, and there 
made the fortune which has now returned 
to enrich its several charities. 

The conservation of Shakspere’s House 
at Stratford-on-Avon is taken up by the 
Government authorities. The Solicitor 
of the Board of Works has given notice in 
the London Gazette, ‘that application is 
intended to be made to Parliament in the 
next Session for an Act to vest in the 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Works 
and Public Buildings, and their successors, 
certain messuages, tenements, and here- 
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ditaments, situate in Henley-street, in the 
borough of Stratford-upon-Avon, in the 
county of Warwick, a certain portion 
whereof is commonly called or known by 
the name of ‘Shakspeare's House,’ upon 
trust to provide for the care and preserva- 
tion of the said portion known as ‘ Shak- 
speare’s House,’ and to permit the public 
to have access thereto at such times, sub- 
ject to such conditions, and under such 
rules and regulations as the said Commis- 
sioners may from time to time prescribe.” 
It is further intended to empower the 
Commissioners “to pull down certain 
other portions of the said premises,’’ 
which has for its object the isolation of 
the ‘‘ House,’’ and its protection against 
fire. 

At the recent sale of Mr. Tait’s library 
in Edinburgh, much interest was excited 
in a Volume of Autograph Letters from 
the Poct Burns to the late George Thom- 
son. This collection, enriched as it was 
by some of Burns’s finest criticisms on our 
Scotish melodies, and by many of his 
noblest lyrics, attracted the attention of 
all connoisseurs and literary men. After 
a brisk competition, the volume was 
knocked down to an English nobleman, 
at the sum of 273/.; but it is understood 
that, in all probability, it will remain in 
Scotland. 

We had occasion to draw attention 
some time back to the extensive and very 
able forgeries of autographs and letters of 
distinguished personages of olden and 
modern times, made of late years in France 
and Germany. More forgeries have just 
been detected in the sale at Paris of a vast 
collection of autographs, which belonged 
to a Baron de Tremont, recently deceased. 
One of them is a letter purporting to have 
been written by Rabelais from Nice, giving 
an account of the negociations in that city 
between Pope Paul I11., Francis I. of 
France, and the Emperor Charles V. But 
it turns out that at the very time Rabelais 
was at Montpellier, and that the letter, 
which is in bad Latin, is a literal copy of 
a passage in a work left some time after 
by the Cardinal du Bellay, in whose ser- 
vice he was. Yet the paper, ink, and 
handwriting of this epistle are so admira- 
bly imitated that they would deceive the 
sharpest connoisseur. 

Whilst the funeral of the late Duke of 
Wellington was in preparation the columns 
of the Times newspaper daily contained 
a string of advertisements offering for sale 
specimens of his Grace’s autographs, at 
prices ridiculously exorbitant in propor- 
tion to the interest belonging to most of 
the documents. It is now stated that the 
Duke had lithographic blank notes in 
great variety to suit various cases. Many 
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of these have been sold as his own hand- 
writing. They all begin “F. M. the 
Duke of Wellington,” and are, of course, 
without signature. 

We are happy to announce that Mr. 
Martin, the Librarian to the Duke of Bed- 
ford, is preparing a Second Edition of his 
very curious and interesting Catalogue of 
Privately Printed Books. 

Mr. Charles Bridger, F.S.A. has also 
issued proposals for a Catalogue of Pri- 
vately Printed Books on Genealogy and 
kindred Subjects, to be printed uniformly 
with Moule’s Bibliotheca Heraldica. 

Mr. Charles Roach Smith, F.S.A. is 
preparing a continuation of his Collectanea 
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Antiqua. It is to be restricted to the sub- 
scribers of 24s. a-year (to be paid in ad- 
vance) and to be issued in about four quar- 
terly deliveries. Mr. Smith has under 
consideration for this work the Anglo- 
Saxon remains discovered at Osengal in 
Thanet, to be illustrated by eight plates by 
Fairholt, and woodcuts; Roman archi- 
tectural remains found at Wroxeter near 
Shrewsbury ; the Roman bridge near Tad- 
caster ; Roman sepulchral remains in Dor- 
setshire ; the Roman amphitheatre, &c. at 
Lillebonne on the Seine; the site of the 
Portus Adurni; recent discoveries at Lin- 
coln, Colchester, Chester, Pevensey, and 
other places. 


HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


The Lady of the Lake, by Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart. with ail his introductions, 
various readings, and the Editor’s Notes. 
fllustrated by numerous Engravings on 
Wood, from drawings by Birket Foster 
and John Gilbert. (Adam and Charles 
Black.) —The tribe of Annuals, with their 
monotonous farrago of insipid novelettes 
and indifferent poetry, illustrated by equally 
monotonous and ineffective prints, the 
designs of which were generally utterly 
unworthy the labour and expense bestowed 
in engraving them,—has been well ex- 
changed for such successors as that now 
before us. The demand for gift-books is 
now gratified by adopting the best works 
of our best writers, and making them the 
vehicles of those costly embellishments, 
which at once gratify the eye and improve 
the taste. In the instance before us the 
jewel is worthy of the setting. The annuals 
were books ephemeral in their character, 
on which much cost was thrown away, and 
the actual result a few scrap-book prints. 
This illustrated edition of The Lady of 
the Lake is a book which will be an orna- 
ment to a library at any future time. 
Messieurs Foster and Gilbert, the artists 
employed, are equally admirable in their 
respective departments. The former has 
contributed twenty-eight landscapes, and 
the latter thirty figure designs. The en- 
gravers are Messrs. J. W. Whymper and 
Edward Evans; and we cannot pay a 
higher compliment to their work than by 
saying that the effect is perfectly equal to 
that of line-engraving. To the successful 
accomplishment of this result skilful work- 
manship at the press is essential; and 
Messrs. R. and R. Clark of Edinburgh, 
the printers, are consequently deserving of 
their share of praise. This edition has, 
besides, all the literary advantages in the 


way of annotation that have accrued since 
the composition of the poem from the care 
and attention of the author and his com- 
mentators, together with the opinions, 
whether in praise or censure, passed on 
the leading passages by Jeffrey and other 
leading critics. It is, as we have already 
said, a delightful acquisition for any library. 


SOMERSETSHIRE ARCH ZOLOGICALAND 
Natura History Society.—Proceed- 
ings at the General, Quarterly,and Annual 
Meetings, held during the years 1849 and 
1850, 8vo. pp. 192. Proceedings during 
the year 1851. vo. pp. 128.—These two 
volumes comprise the Transactions du- 
ring the three past years of its existence 
of the very active and efficient Society 
whose recent meeting in the city of Bath 
was reported in our November Magazine. 
The Somersetshire Society has its central 
point and head quarters at Taunton, and 
it was formed by the exertions of gentle- 
men living in that neighbourhood in the 
spring of 1849. Its first annual meeting 
was held at Taunton in Sept. 1849, the 
second at Wells in Sept. 1850, and the 
third at Weston-super-Mare in Sept. 1851. 
Besides these, quarterly meetings were 
held in the first year at Bridgewater and 
Frome ; but such have latterly been ex- 
changed for Conversazione meetings at 
Taunton. Besides the minutes of pro- 
ceedings, the two volumes before us con- 
tain several of the more important papers 
at length. Among these are some valuable 
descriptions of the primeval antiquities of 
the county, especially one on the extensive 
British encampment, or town, at Worle 
Hill, explored by the Rev. F. Warre. 
There are also several good architectural 
papers, one of the most important of 
which is that by Mr. Freeman on the Per- 
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pendicular Style, as exhibited in the 
Churches of Somerset; of which a con- 
tinuation was read at the recent meeting 
at Bath, as reported in our Nov. number, 
at p. 508. The Rev. F. Warre is the 
author of a useful paper on the distinction 
between Anglo-Saxon and Norman Archi- 
tecture, but he disclaims in his intro- 
ductory remarks any large amount of 
original observation upon the subject. He 
is, altogether, one of the most efficient 
contributors, as he furnishes other papers 
—on Glastonbury abbey, Uphill old church, 
and an ancient earthwork at Norton. The 
Rey. D. M. Clerk contributes a paper on 
Wells cathedral, which was read there at 
the meeting of 1850,—the year before Pro- 
fessor Willis undertook the same subject 
for the Archeological Institute. Mr. B. 
Ferrey, the architect, gives a slight account 
of the carved altar-pieces, and sculptured 
statuettes, discovered in St. Cuthbert’s 
church at Wells, with a lithographic plate 
of the reredos of the Lady Chapel; but 
we had hoped to have seen those interest- 
ing discoveries more fully illustrated. An 
announcement made by Mr. C. E. Giles 
at Wells in 1850 also excites our curiosity. 
‘* He there stated that he had met with, a 
few days ago, in the church at Netherbury, 
Dorset, a remarkable series of figures in 
fresco. They seemed to be of the reign 
of Henry IV. and represented the various 
Vices and Virtues. Over several illus- 
trations of charity were written the words, 
Mor Jesus sake, Unfortunately they 
could not be preserved, but he had made 
tracings of them.’’ This announcement 
seems to denote works of an unusual cha- 
racter ; and if of the period conjectured, 
they are surely worthy of further notice. 
We hope that in the Society’s next volume 
we shall find additional illustrations of the 
sculptures at St. Cuthbert’s, Wells, and 
some of those at Wellington, and also of 
the paintings at Netherbury — unless 
indeed the last are out of the Society’s 
province from being in Dorsetshire. Be- 
fore we conclude we will read, for the 
benefit of the Society, a riddle which we 
find proposed in the volume for 1851, at 
page 31 :— 

“The Rev. I’. B. Portman exhibiteda rub- 
bing of an inscription on one of the bells 
in the church of Staple Fitzpaine. He had 
forwarded it to the British Museum, but 
no one there had been able to decipher 
the second word in the line, a fac-simile of 
which is here given. [In the fac-simile the 
letters look most like— 

upun. ] 

‘* The inscription runs thus,— 

Me Est * * collatum ihe 

nomen amatum.” 


istud 
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Now, the Rev. Mr. Portman and all 
the other members of the Somersetshire 
Society, will at once read this puzzling 
word if they turn the fac-simile the right 
way upwards, for as printed in their book 
it is reversed. It will then be seen that it 
reads mirhi, in which manner it was usual 
to write mihi, and the whole verse will be— 


Est mihi collatum Jesus istud nomen amatum. 


We should not omit to remark that the 
papers on the Geology and Natural His- 
tory of the county are as numerous in 
these volumes as those on its Archeology 
and Architecture. Mr. W. Baker, of 
Bridgewater, is the largest contributor 
on these subjects. There is also a valua- 
ble essay on the Turbaries between Glas- 
tonbury and the sea, by Mr. Stradling, 
and one on the very remarkable lime- 
stone cavern at Holwell, by Mr. Andrew 
Crosse. Fromthe Turbaries Mr. Stradling 
has collected a large number of curious 
primeeval relics, which the peat has pre- 
served in a state of great perfection. 
Among them is ‘‘a bow of yew, formed 
evidently before the Britons knew the use 
of brass.’ He also discovered the site of 
a Roman pottery, and many moulds for 
casting .Roman coins. The Address of 
the Dean of Westminster, Dr. Buckland, 
at the annual meeting in 1849, was one of 
his last public efforts before his lamentable 
illness, and is given at length in pp. 9—20 
of the first volume. 


A Compilation of various interesting His- 
torical Facts, both ancient and modern, 
principally relating to the County of So- 
merset and the South-Western part of 


Britain. Also a descriptive Account of 
the parish of Lympsham, Somerset ; with 
notices of the Manners and Customs of 
the Hedui, Belge, and other of the\ancient 
Inhabitants of the above places. Illustra- 
tive of the Past and the Present. From 
authentic sources: with some original 
Pieces. By Benjamin Cox, Lympsham, 
Somerset. 12mo. pp. 104.—We have copied 
the whole of this large title to a small 
volume, because it saves us in a great 
measure from describing in other words 
the contents and character of the compo- 
sition. The little book is wonderful at 
once for its load of abstruse learning, aad 
for its amount of inaccurate scholarship. 
Its early pages are interspersed with Phoe- 
nician and Welsh, and various dialects of 
Saxon, all abounding in misprints; and 
when the Latin epitaphs in Lympsham 
church are introduced it is no better. 
Indeed, even in the plain English there 
is the same deficiency. Very ambitious 
sentiments fall short of their intention from 
a failure in the commonest rules of gram- 
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mar. For instance, in one page occur 
these two sentences: ‘‘ Thus perish affec- 
tions tribute, the frail link which connect 
the sympathies of the living, with the 
memory of the dead.’’ ‘The rights of 
the church is under the superintendance 
of the minister and two churchwardens.”’ 
Other statements are no less strange, as 
(p. 81), ‘* Lim-pes-ham, otherwise Lim- 
pils-ham, or Lympsham, is a parish of no 
very considerable extent, its form being 
similar to the Isle of Wight, and its cir- 
cumference about eight miles, while it 
ranges over 1966 and three-quarter acres 
of rich and fertile soil.’”” This we pre- 
sume is not a small parish for the west of 
England. A local name terminating in well 
is “ probably derived from its ancient British 
designation Bannawelli,compound of Bann 
meaning deep, and welyi sea, ‘ a deep sea,’ 
although [it is added] the parish is now 
nearly eight miles from the sea-coast.’’ 
We have not the slightest idea who Benja- 
min Cox may be; but we could not allow 
his production to pass with that disregard 
which it may probably be said to deserve, 
as it is just from such ungainly and abortive 
attempts at archeological authorship that 
thestudy of antiquities has heretofore fallen 
into disrepute, and they are calculated 
rather to offend and disgust than to attract 
the sympathies of ** the younger branches 
of society,’’ for whose special use the in- 
troduction states that the book is intended. 
Such a performance will surely make the 
“ antiquary ” a laughing-stock among the 
visitors at Weston super Mare, the place 
where it is printed and published. 
History in Ruins: a Series of Letters 
to a Lady, embodying a Popular Sketch 
of the History of Architecture. By George 
Godwin, F.R.S. Crown 8vo.—The series 
of papers of which this volume consists 
has been written with the view of afford- 
ing to the unlearned in architecture a 
familiar exposition of its history from the 
earliest times, and of the various styles 
which have prevailed in all parts of the 
world. The letters have appeared from 
time to time in The Builder, of which ex- 
cellent periodical Mr. Godwin is the 
editor, and they are now collected in order 
to form a popular Handbook of Archi- 
tecture. The task is executed in a very 
pleasant and agreeable manner, and is well 
calculated, in our opinion, to accomplish 
its object, of attracting some readers to 
the study of architecture who have hitherto 
regarded the subject with indifference or 
aversion. Mr. Godwin’s style is easy and 
familiar : he endeavours to enliven the 
technicalities of his subject by the flowers 
of fancy and poetry. These are well in- 
tended, but occasionally we think grow 
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somewhat too luxuriously, and would bear 
cropping. They are all, however, con- 
ceived in good spirit, and his critical re. 
marks, whether on architectural or other 
matters, are generally pertinent and judi- 
cious. In proof of this we may quote the 
following passage, expressing sentiments 
which it is true are now generally acknow- 
leged, but which it is well to present dis- 
tinctly to the tyro in architecture: “ You 
must not imagine, as many dic at one 
time, that the architects of the Middle 
Ages worked without rules or guiding 
principles. The more fully our ancient 
edifices are studied, the more clearly does 
it become apparent that nothing was in- 
troduced unnecessarily or deceptively, for 
mere appearance’ sake; that the excellence 
of effect, which is apparent, resulted from 
the use of sound principles, laid down not 
with a view of producing that effect, but 
with reference to stability, convenience, 
and fitness; good taste and great skill 
being afterwards employed in adorning 
that which was necessary, and making the 
Useful a producer of the Beautiful. Plans 
were not made to accord with a fanciful 
elevation, entailing thereby loss of con- 
venience and unnecessary outlay; but 
were arranged first, to suit the require- 
ments of the time, and upon these natu- 
rally the elevation followed. All decora- 
tion grew out of the construction, and 
reason governed instead of caprice. This 
is now better understood than it was a 
few years ago, and will doubtless produce 
its fruit in due season.”’ 


Memoir of John Frederic Oberlin, 
Pastor at Ban de la Roche. Tenth edi- 
tion. (Bagster.) 12mo. pp. a, 372.— 
Tue TALENT or DoinG Goon is said to 
have been the motto of Prince Henry of 
Portugal, the celebrated navigator. There 
is a work entitled “ Essays to do Good,’’ 
by Cotton Mather, to which Franklin 
thus avows his obligations, in a letter to 
the author’s son:—‘‘ If F have been a 
useful citizen, as you seem to think, the 
public owes the advantage to that book.’’ 
The whole career of Oberlin was an ex- 
emplification of the motto, and a series of 
such essays. Wedo not remember that 
any list of works, proposed by authority 
for divinity students, contains a selection 
of historical biography ; but such a list 
would be incomplete if the Life of Oberlin 
were omitted. It is, as Mr. Bickersteth 
observes in his Christian Student, ‘‘ An 
interesting memoir of one who was a de- 
voted minister,” adding, “with some ex- 
ceptional views ;’’ and these the present 
biographer by no means dissembles, but 
draws his hero's portrait, as Cromwell de- 
sired Lely to draw his, with all the wrinkles. 
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Peculiarities, which often attach them- 
selves to persons of exalted benevolence, 
offer a sort of compensation to ordinary 
minds for the excellences which eclipse 
them. But, indeed, they do more, by 
reducing the personage from romance to 
history, and from the colossal to the 
human; so that the virtues which else 
would seem to defy emulation attract 
with hope instead of repelling in despair. 
In France, independent of his purely pas- 
toral labours, Oberlin is regarded as one 
of the benefactors to mankind, for the 
transformation which he effected in a por- 
tion of the Vosges, from a wilderness to a 
flourishing district. The interesting de- 
tails were laid before the ‘‘ Société Royale 
et Centrale d’Agriculture ’’ of France, in 
a report presented in 1818 by M. Francois 
de Neufchiiteau, who had formerly tra- 
versed the ground as a functionary of go- 
vernment. We quote a single sentence, 
the importance of which will be fully ap- 
preciated at atime when the miseries of 
Highland and Irish destitution are fresh 
in our readers’ memories. “ By his ex- 
traordinary efforts and unabated exertions 
he averted from his parishioners in the 
years 1812, 1816, and 1817, the horrors of 
approaching famine.” (See p. 196). Had 
he lived in mythological times, he would 
have been transmitted to posterity as 
another Triptolemus by Greeks, or Hu 
Gadarn by Celts. His heart’s desire, 
however, was not celebrity, but that he 
might be brought only to wish, say, or 
undertake, ‘‘ what He who only is wise 
and good sees to be best.’’ (p. 318.) But 
we must remember that our province is 
to recommend this work, and not to 
analyse it, for a tenth edition may surely 
spare us the trouble. We need, therefore, 
merely state that it is an enlarged one. 
All sources, French and German, have 
been consulted; some additional facts and 
observations have been introduced ; and 
some letters hitherto unpublished have 
been inserted. A chapter, on the more 
prominent parts of Oberlin’s mental and 
moral character, has also been added. It 
contains several portraits and plans, with 
a pretty vignette of his church and parson- 
age at Waldbach. 

We wish it had contained a more ex- 
tended notice of his erudite brother; but 
for that defect the original French me- 
moir, by M. Lutteroth, is answerable, as 
it has been copied here. J. J. Oberlin 
is well known in the classical world as 
the editor of Cesar and Tacitus. His 
praises, as such, will be found in the 
‘‘ Introduction ’’ of Dr. Dibdin, and in 
Klugling’s Supplement to Harles.* His 


* This writer’s name is sometimes spelt 
with one final s, and sometimes with two. 
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other works have procured him a con- 
spicuous place in Peignot’s ‘‘ Répertoire 
Bibliographique,’’ with this concise but 
copious eulogy :—‘‘ La profonde érudition 
de l’auteur répond de son exactitude et 
de l’étendue de ses recherches.’’ (p. 20.) 
As his ‘‘ Essai sur le Patois Lorrain,”’ is 
briefly alluded to at p. 24 of the memoir, 
we may add, that Peignot has given an 
analysis of this work, which he considers 
worthy of comparison with that of M. 
Champollion Figeac “ Sur les patois ou 
idiomes vulgaires de la France.’’ (p. 440.) 
The personal history of J. J. Oberlin is 
also interesting, from the sufferings he 
endured in the Reign of Terror. A me- 
moir of him will be found in the “ Biogra- 
phie Universelle,’’ which might advan- 
tageously be copied or condensed, in the 
appendix to the next edition of the volume 
which forms the subject of this notice. 


Pauperism and Poor Laws. By Ro- 
bert Pashley, one of Her Majesty’s Council, 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Author of Travels in Crete.—Honour be 
to those who still ply their thankless labour 
in exploring the causes of failure in our long 
attempts to deal wisely with pauperism! 
In our narrow limits, it is impossible for 
us to follow Mr. Pashley as we could wish 
through his painstaking inquiries ; but we 
will endeavour to state a few of his data 
and his conclusions. 

It is, indeed, a sad and harassing thing 
to find the sum total of our pauperism 
still so high; to know that at the close 
of 1851 the amount expended in that year 
in poor-law relief was no less than five 
millions. Still worse it is, perhaps, be- 
cause militating against any fond ideas of 
country simplicity of manners and economy 
of habits, to find how much lower on 
the downward scale are the agricultural 
districts than our towns, so that the pro- 
portion of relief required in ten of our 
agricultural counties is at the rate of about 
9s. 3d. per head per annum, while, in the 
metropolitan districts, the yearly sum of 
6s. 33d. would nearly represent the amount 
per head—the amount of population in 
the ten aforesaid counties being 2,514,637, 
while in the metropolitan districts it is 
taken at 2,362,236. 

From numerous statements like these, of 
melancholy and disheartening significance, 
Mr. Pashley turns to the question of what 
are the principal occasions of mismanage- 
ment of our actual pauperism, and he 
makes a vigorous attack on one of the 
worst among them —the law of settle- 
ment. We have never seen the absurdi- 
ties of legislation more amply exposed. 
It is true that at different times endea- 
vours have been made to modify this law 
and to check removals, Practicaliy, no 
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doubt, much business is transacted between 
Unions and Parishes in exchanging pay~- 
ments to the non-resident paupers: still 
the fundamental evil remains—the common 
life of the labourer is grievously embittered 
by the difficulty of obtaining a cottage 
near his work; he is lowered in the scale 
long before he requires parochial aid, by 
being pushed about and made the subject 
of oppressive measures, lest he should in 
some future time become chargeable. The 
instances adduced by Mr. Pashley are no 
exaggerations or exceptional cases. While 
the settlement of the future supposed 
pauper is an object ever before the minds 
of guardians and ratepayers, it is vain to 
hope for neighbourly union—for a kindly 
interchange of feeling between the poor 
and the rich. Sullen or violent resist- 
ance on one side, and grinding oppression 
on the other, will be the prevailing spectacle 
we shall have to witness. All that benevo- 
lence desires to do by means of education, 
or by loans or allotments, or any species 
of kindly aid, is nearly useless now. The 
daily feeling that an interested eye is 
watching his movements, settling his place 
of abode, and keeping him out of the 
comforts of a decent dwelling house, is 
gall and wormwood to the poor labourer. 
This isa case on which we cannot speak too 
strongly. Surely the united voice of in- 
spectors, guardians, and economists, will 
prevail at last to procure the abolition of 
so degrading a law. 

Mr. Pashley by no means makes light, 
however, of the difficulty of bringing it 
about. The whole mode of raising the 
poor rate must be altered simultaneously 
with such a change. His own proposal is 
developed in a few pages at the end of the 
volume; but, concise as the statement is, 
it is too long for us, and we must refer 
to the volume itself. 

There is less in Mr. Pashley’s book 
about outdoor allowances to the able- 
bodied than we should have expected ; he 
cannot be ignorant that this is now the 
subject of great contest between Unions 
and the Poor-law Board. Every one must 
agree with him to a large extent in what he 
says of workhouses. In so far as the treat- 
ment, or even admission, of lunatics and 
idiots is concerned, it is scarce possible 
to overrate the miseries and mismanage- 
ment they infallibly entail upon the com- 
mon Union House. We are rather more 
doubtful about the School question. Some 
experience and much inquiry have led 
us to apprehend that if the district houses, 
for children only, were much more nu- 
merous than they are, the workhouse 
would lose the benefit of a resident 
schoolmaster; and the consideration of 
the large sprinkling of children which must 
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always be retained there, as far as we can 
see, is a serious one. There is good done 
by securing in a common Union House the 
presence of a schoolmaster who will keep 
before the eyes of the guardians of the 
parishes the spectacle of better teaching 
than can often be found in national schools. 
Sir J. K. Shuttleworth’s unceasing atten- 
tion to this point, during the time of his 
Poor Law Inspectorship, was, we have 
reason to know, followed by these good 
effects. By his recommendation, school- 
masters were brought from Scotland, and 
apparatus and books were freely purchased 
for many of the Union Houses. But an 
error was committed in requiring a resi- 
dence at the workhouse for these men. 
We cannot see why they should be com- 
pelled to a mode of life and to influences 
and associates which must to many have 
been disgusting and painful. It is not 
fair to expect from every schoolmaster, 
otherwise good, that he should be entirely 
possessed by the missionary spirit ; and 
nothing less could make thé workhouse 
life endurable to a man of education. As 
was to be expected, these masters quickly 
became discontented and resigned their 
office: and, in many places, the school 
was discontinued or shuffled off to the 
master’s daughter or some official who 


happened tobe onthe spot. District schools 
at wide intervals, for orphans and unpro- 
vided children, who can there be we wr 
trained in industrial habits, are certainly, 
however, desirable; but let the workhouse 
school, if possible, go on and be improved 


upon. There is not much force in Mr. 
Pashley’s objection about the difficulty of 
classification. Itis a similar inconvenience 
with that which meets us in many of our 
national village schools, which are mostly 
for all ages and both sexes. 

Seeing no present remedy for this, we 
think the grand point is that our trained 
teachers should be a little less stiff and 
unbending.* They must, it is true, strive 


* We are glad to find that one of our 
best training schcols—The Home and 
Colonial Model Infant School at King’s 
Cross—so recognises the actual want of 
the agricultural districts as to have lately 
instituted in addition to its other schools 
what is rather amusingly called ‘ An 
Agricultural School,’’—the object being 
to admit just that mixture of ages, sex, 
and, as far as can be done, social position, 
which is generally seen in the schoolroom 
of a village. There is a governess, and 
there are three pupil teachers. No other 
monitors are employed. One of the pupil 
teachers is employed with the infants in 
a class room during great part of the time. 
The others give the lessons. Teachers now 
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for order in their schools; but the idea 
should be encouraged of an end that is 
higher than the means—of accommoda- 
tion to unavoidable circumstances for the 
sake of doing good. Any master or mis- 
tress competent to instruct pupil teachers, 
who is allowed the use of a class room in 
addition to the schoolroom, may, by 
separation of the mere infants from the 
other scholars, keep either a workhouse 
school or a common village school with 
great credit; and we believe that, with 
respect to the former, it would be a serious 
evil if it were discontinued or ineffectively 
taught. 

Papers for the Schoolmaster. Vol. I. 
—Though but one volume of this excel- 
lent publication is yet made up, we have 
carefully examined the successive monthly 
numbers, and are happy to bear our testi- 
mony to the admirable spirit and execu- 
tion of the whole. We know no work 
adapted like this to the uses of pupil 
teachers more especially. It is not saying 
too much to assert, that every pupil 
teacher in the land would do well regu- 
larly to expend the trifling sum required 
for ensuring constant access to so sug- 
gestive and so benevolent a book. 

We have read, and recur to it, again and 
again, with exceeding great respect—not 
for its cleverness merely, though very 
clever it certainly is, but for the uniform 
predominance given to religious and moral 
agency. Not without apprehension have 
we watched the workings of Government 
Inspection. It cannot be denied that there 


is a danger from the continued stimulus,— ° 


the artificial position, in short, in which 
these young teachers find themselves. And 
then it is unquestionable that our inspec- 
tors have a task of the greatest difficulty 
before them. We think too seriously of 
the character of the true Educator (a man 
appearing hardly more than once or twice 
in an age) not to have many misgivings as 
to the mode in which some worthy, well- 
informed, but rather common-place, minds 
may perform their task. Of necessity 
they must be guided in a great measure 
by what is set down for them in the 
Minutes of Council. A system has to be 
pursued from year to year, and the suc- 
cessful performances of the pupil teachers, 
and the masters and mistresses also, when 
they come up for examination, must be 
measured by the standard there laid down. 
Of course character is inquired into and 
reported on, but proficiency in head know- 
ledge,—such a proficiency as tells in an ex- 





under training will here see what kind of 
management will be required in schools of 
this most usual kind. 
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amination,—is the chief that an inspector 
can knowaboutthem. We have certainly 
seen some very bad teachers, ruling over, 
or rather mis-ruling, most undisciplined 
schools, who had yet passed extremely 
well themselves. There is also another 
danger in inspected schools: from one visit 
to another, what will enable the pupil 
teachers to carry their point, and get their 
stipends, is apt to be too constantly before 
them; and we think it requires great watch- 
fulness to prevent the school, the forward- 
ness of which is one of the tests of pro- 
gress, being tampered with in any respect. 
There are always temptations enough to 
teachers to make too much of clever, for- 
ward children—the difficulty is to bring 
forward the slow ones. It is scarcely pos- 
sible that an inspector can see the whole 
in a quiet natural state, and there is rea- 
son to fear that the poor-spirited ones will 
be depressed, while the confident and easy 
will be roused to special but partial exer- 
tion. All this is said not in the least with 
a view to disparaging the great boon of 
government inspection, but merely to 
point out the necessity it entails on the 
conscientious teacher and the patrons, of 
maintaining inviolate their own ideas of 
what is of primary importance in educa- 
tion, while yet they endeavour to make 
the best use of the intellectual stimulus 
afforded. We thank Government for all 
it does now and may do for national edu- 
cation, but we place our strongest hopes in 
thepower which Government cannot create, 
but only assist. How true it is that every 
where there are minds to work if they did 
but know their vocation! ‘ Every one 
who honestly looks for it will find some- 
thing peculiarly his own—something which 
no one else is either placed in circum- 
stances, or endowed with qualities, to do 
equally well. Therein lies his proper 
work, noble and beautiful because it is 
his own; * * * but we miss the duty that 
belongs to us for want of simplicity of 
mind, from ignorance of ourselves, and a 
restless ambition to be what we are not.’’ 
It is in the vigilant superintendence of 
what is done and doing in education that 
the duty of many persons seems to lie, 
Some want the talent of teaching, and 
some are bad servants to a system, who 
yet intuitively see what is needed, and 
point the way to that which underlies 
all systems. If such are wise, they will 
be scrupulously careful of pronouncing 
discouraging words, even when they see 
much mistake. The bare fact that kindly 
intercourse is taking place between the 
rich and poor, should be hailed as a good, 
for every thing that savours of brother- 
hood is to be prized for its own sake, and 
to be fostered as the germ of what will 
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hereafter expand and cover the land, we 
trust, with its precious fruits. 

Recurring again to the ‘‘ Papers for the 
Schoolmaster,’’ let us instance such re- 
marks as those headed ‘‘ My Children,”’ 
p- 101, which seem to us to be leavened 
with exactly the leaven we want. Here 
the end is held up as it ought to be ; the 
“ Examination,’’ the “ Studies,’’ the 
‘¢ Training College,’’ the ‘ Certificate,” 
have had their day, but these are the 
things left behind; and now, for what 
have the teacher’s garnered stores been 
collected, for what has his mind been 
opened and disciplined, but for ‘ The 
Children?’’ The Christian teacher has 
not merely to give lessons, he has to mould 
characters. Prosperity be with him ! 





Libri Veteris Testamenti Apocryphi 
Grece. 8vo. pp. 155.—This edition of the 
Greek Apocrypha belonged originally to 
Valpy’s Septuagint, and, not being inter- 
mixed with the Books of the Old Testa- 
ment (as had been done by Grabe and 
Breitinger) its convenience has enabled 
Mr. Bagster to re-issue it in a separate 
form. Such a volume has long been want- 
ing in this country, though in Germany 
there was the edition of Hencke (1711) 
with an introduction, and another printed 
at Halle in 1749, from the text of Breit- 
inger’s LXX. besides the several publica- 
tions of Fabricius. It does not, of course, 
contain the Second Book of Esdras, which 
is not extant in Greek; but it is more 
valuable than the English editions, as it 
includes the Third Book of the Macca- 
bees, which, in point of history, is the 
Jirst, as it relates to the persecution of the 
Jews by Ptolemy Philopator.* Of the 
Apocrypha, Mr. Cecil justly remarks in 
his Remains, as an illustration of man’s 
being fond of extremes, that ‘‘ The Papist 
puts the Apocrypha into his Canon—the 
Protestant will scarcely regard it as an 
ancient record.”” <A fair summary of its 
uses is given by Dr. Pye Smith in his 
‘* Scripture Testimony,”’ (vol. i. p. 351): 
‘As a collection of the most ancient 
Jewish records next to the inspired books, 
as documents of history, as lessons of pru- 
dence and often of piety, and as elucidating 
the phraseology of the New Testament, 
the Greek Apocrypha well deserves the 
frequent perusal of scholars, and especially 
theological students.’’ Lightfoot, indeed, 
in his ** Rules for a Student,’’ (Works, 
vol. ii. p. 9, 8vo.) prefers the Talmud, but 
he is naturally partial to the field of his pe- 
culiar labours. For particulars respecting 





* The five Books of the Maccabees have 
been edited in English by Dr. Cotton, 
whose services to literature are numerous. 
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editors of separate books, we must refer 
the reader to Harless, “‘ Brevior Notitia 
Literature Grece,’’ Leipzig, 1812, p. 
647-652 ; to Dr. Adam Clarke’s “ Suc- 
cession of Sacred Literature,’’ vol. i. ; and 
to the ‘ Bibliothéque Sacrée’’ of M. 
Nodier, Paris,-1826. Copious analyses 
of the several books, and lists of commen- 
tators down to that time, will be found in 
“the Enchiridion Biblicum” of J. H. 
Heidegger, Zurich, 1703. Since then a 
revival has taken place of the use of the 
Apocrypha, ‘* quum superori szculo dog- 
matum historia eximio tractari inciperet 
studio,’’ as M. Bertheau observes, in a 
Thesis on the Second Book of the Macca- 
bees, delivered at Gottingen in 1829 (p. 5). 
It is on the Maccabees that the value of 
the Apocrypha chiefly rests, as, notwith- 
standing their blemishes, they furnish ma- 
terials for Syro-Judeean history which no 
profane authors exist to supply. Dr. 
Gillies, who has made considerable use of 
them in his “ History of the World,” con- 
trasts their ‘‘ sublime brevity ’’ in 1 Macc. 
c. i, 62, 63, with the ‘* Greek eloquence 
of Josephus ’’ (i. 464, note 19). Again, 
at p. 468, note 28, he says, ‘‘ In the Apo- 
crypha the wars of the Jews are described 
with primitive simplicity. Josephus uses 
the terms of Greek tactics, but is not 
more informing.’’ But the Doctor’s bold 
assumption that the narrative in 2 Macc. 
c. i, relates to the death of Antiochus 
Sidetes has not been adopted by subse- 
quent writers. The expression cvyyerns 
in 2 Mace. xi. 1, which is translated “ the 
king’s cousin,’’ has been happily explained 
by Letronne to be a mere title, ‘just asin 
Portugal and France every peer is called 
mon cousin.’’ {See Niebuhr’s Lectures 
on Ancient History, vol. iii. p. 456.) The 
historical value of the ‘* Maccabees ”’ 
formed the subject of a controversy in the 
last century, in which the two Werns- 
dorffs were engaged with Froelich and 
Michaelis. The title of one of the volumes 
produced by it is quite a curiosity, ‘‘ prop- 
ter singularem humanitatem,’’ as Boyle, 
the antagonist of Bentley, would have said: 
‘* Auctoritas utriusque libri Maccabeo- 
num canonico-historica asserta, et Froeli- 
chiani annales defensi adversus commenta- 
tionem Gottlieb Wernsdorfii, cujus inaniz 
et offucie passim deteguntur, a quodam 
societatis Jesus sacerdote.’’ Viennz Aus- 
trie, 1749. A writer who adopted this 
style was right to appear anonymously. 
To this writer M. Bertheau probably 
alludes, and as civilly as he deserved. 
‘* Studuit quidem monachus iste, qui 
Wernsdorfii refutandi suscepit provin- 
+ The copy of this work now before us 
belonged to the Duke of Sussex. 
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ciam, antiquam rationem (chronology) 
defendere, sed, quod video, ne tantillum 
quidem protulit, quod Wernsd. demon- 
strationem rejiceret.” (p. 45). We have 
not entered into the reasons which have 
caused the Apocryphal Books to be re- 
jected from the Canon, as they are familiar 
even to junior students in Bibliology. If, 
however, a particular reference on that 
subject is desirable, the reader will find 
it treated in the works of Lightfoot and 
Dr. Pye Smith already quoted. 





The New Biblical Atlas and Scripture 
Gazetteer. Imp. 8vo. pp. 96.—We cer- 
tainly live in an age of literary auxiliaries. 
Burmann, a century ago, enumerated aids 
for the student, in no less than eight lines, 
beginning ‘‘ Lexica cum glossis’’ (Poe- 
mata, 1746, p. 39), but what would be 
said to those with which we are now sur- 
rounded? Formerly, when such helps 
were fewer, eminent scholars were formed, 
because they had to toil after the prize, on 
the principle inculcated in the fable of 
‘* The Farmer and his Sons,’’ the moral 
of which is, that ‘‘ Industry is itself a 
treasure.’’ Now helps are become so 
numerous as to make ignorance the ex- 
ception, and we will hope the best for the 
result, as the intellectual tendency of the 
age has extinguished the Sullens, the 
Westerns, the Brutes, and the Trulli- 
bers, of whom our grandfathers could tell 
us. The Introduction to the “ New Bibli- 
cal Atlas ” informs us, that it is designed 
as an improvement on a former work, pub- 
lished by the Religious Tract Society in 
1840, now that a considerable advance 
has been made in Biblical Geography. 
The principal guide for this work is the 
Bibel Allas of Heinrich Keipert, of Ber- 
lin, who executed the maps, and wrote the 
accompanying memoir, for Dr. Robinson’s 
‘¢ Biblical Researches in Palestine.’’ * 
Other authorities have also been con- 
sulted, and the ‘‘ Physical Map ’’ (No. ix.) 
is constructed expressly, by Petermann, 
for this work. Descriptive notices of the 
Jewish Tabernacle and Temple are added 
to those of the maps. The literary por- 
tion of the work is compiled from Burck- 
hardt, Wilson, Barth, Kitto, &c. It con- 
tains twelve maps, with the aforesaid de- 
scriptions, and an Index or ‘‘ Gazetteer ’’ 
(as he term now in vogue is), referring 
both to passages in Scripture and to the 
maps. It is altogether a comprehensive, 
useful, and elegant volume. 





Adams’s Parliamentary Handbook.— 
The first Part consists of a concise List of 


* Por a review of this work, see Gent. 
Mag. Oct. 1841, p. 402. 
Gent. Maa. Vou, XXXIX. 
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Peers, in alphabetical order, with their 
connexions, seats, and town residences. 
The Second Part contains the Constituency, 
Population, and number of Electors of 
each Place, with the Polls at the last Elec- 
tions; and the names of the Members, 
their families, connexions, seats, and town 
residences, all very conveniently arranged. 
For many of the longer notices the Editor 
is indebted to the members themselves ; 
and this forms the most interesting por- 
tion of the work, particularly at the com- 
mencement of this Parliament, which con- 
tains so many new members. 





Poems. By B. R. Parkes. —We are en- 
couraged to say a few words of this volume, 
less from what it accomplishes than for 
what it promises. Whether the author 
pursues the path on which she here enters, 
or carries the same earnest spirit into 
fiction, or into some work of more con- 
tinuous thought, we believe she will do 
something well hereafter. But in order to 
this, she must not allow herself to be mis- 
led by admiration for modern models. 
Mrs. Browning in this way is an unsafe 
guide. We do not mean to say that any 
one poem in this collection is distinctly 
imitative, except in so far as a general 
turn of thought and a fondness for irregu- 
larity of metre may be reckoned so. But 
the peculiarity in Mrs. Browning, which 
renders her able to deal with every sort of 
measure, is her exquisite ear. In this it 
is plain that very few can vie with her. 
We have another and more important 
reason for liking carefully constructed 
verse,—that we believe the thought gene- 
rally comes out more clearly in the pro- 
cess. The most harmonious verse is in- 
variably the most intelligible ; while faulty 
lines most frequently accompany a less 
understandable thought. Weare told that 
Miss Parkes is a young authoress. We 
therefore hope she will go on and prosper, 
uniting simplicity of expression with ge- 
nerous and expansive thought and feeling. 





The Life and Correspondence of John 
Foster. By J. E. Ryland, M.A. Vol. I. 
Post 8vo. (Bohn’s Standard Library.)— 
A copious review of this work appeared 
in our Magazine for August, 1846. Our 
reviewer then observed that as a writer 
Mr. Foster “ must be allowed to stand in 
the first rank of those who, in the present 
age, have been distinguished for originality 
of conception and elegance of language.’’ 
We need now only add that Mr. Ryland 
(whose name is associated with the ac- 
quaintance of Hall as well as Foster) has 
undertaken this work under the most ad- 
vantageous circumstances for a biographer. 
Its republication in a _ popular form 
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is not only a proof of its value, but con- 
fers a boon on many readers, within whose 
reach it is permanently brought. Such a 
biography ought not to pass off in the 
rapid circulation of book societies ; for an 
occasional recurrence to it will tend to 
fertilise the mind of attentive and reflect- 
ing readers. 


The Poetical Remains of William Sid- 
ney Walker, formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Edited, with a Me- 
moir of the Author, by the Rev. G. Moul- 
trie, A.M.—This volume, though small in 
size and little attractive to common readers, 
cannot be passed over by us without the 
notice, due to the genius and learning of 
the unhappy subject of it. Those who 
knew the deceased will be gratified and 
pleased with so judicious and kind a record 
of their lost friend; and those who did 
not, will be struck by a singular and re- 
markable portrait, the attraction of which 
will not be soon or easily removed from 
their mind. 

William Sidney Walker was bornat Pem- 
broke, in South Wales, 4 Dec. 1795, and 
named after his godfather Sir W. Sidney 
Smith. He was descended by his grand- 
mother from the old Milners of the North, 
and therefore from the historian of the 
Church. He was born almost blind, but was 
so far restored to sight by Mr. Ware, that 
a dim speck in each eye alone remained. 
His father died in 1811. Sidney was 
placed first at Doncaster School, then at 
Forest Hill, and lastly at Eton. To defray 
the expenses of the education of her son 
his mother received a few young ladies to 
educate. Sidney distinguished himself at 
Eton by exemplary conduct and high clas- 
sical attainments, obtained many prizes, 
and two scholarships, before he went to 
Cambridge, where he soon became emi- 
nent, being a Trinity Scholar, then gaining 
the Porson Prize, then a Craven Scholar, 
and, lastly, a Fellow of Trinity College. 
His application and memory were extraor- 
dinary ; he could repeat every line of Ho- 
mer by rote; and, induced by a jocular 
remark of Sir James Macintosh, he turned 
a page of the Court Guide into Greek verse, 
This is the light side of the picture; but 
the shadows lie very darkly over the other. 
The many peculiarities of his person, 
manners, and dress, excited the ridicule 
of the boys at Eton, and there was nothing 
conciliatory in his conduct towards them. 
This ended in a regular and permanent 
system of unrelenting persecution, and the 
conclusion to which his attached and 
friendly editor arrives is, that ‘ from his 
peculiarities he was entirely unfit to asso- 
ciate with schoolboys in general. Hence 
he amused himself (for some sunshine 
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was left amid the storms) by writing satires, 
epigrams, and other light effusions, and, 
lastly, by an epic poem called Gustavus 
Vasa, the four first books of which were 
published by subscription in 1813, when 
he was seventeen years old. 

Whileat Trinity College he attached him- 
selfto Mr. Simeon’s section of the Church of 
England ; but this was only for atime, and 
was succeeded by a kind of scepticism, 
which accompanied him through the re- 
mainder of his life. The account which his 
biographer gives of his state of mind, his 
views, hopes, and his desires, after he had 
honourably obtained his fellowship, and of 
their incompatibility with the desirable 
situation afforded by that (to him) safe 
refuge and harbour from all the disquiets 
of life, is full of painful interest; indeed, he 
seemed under the.influence of an evil fate, 
and from the time this most desirable fellow- 
ship was obtained, he had no distinet ob- 
ject or occupation in life, he chose no pro- 
fession, he engaged in no regular course 
of study, and he was only engaged in 
petty and trivial employments, ‘“‘ He will 
live all his life (said one who knew him 
well) a bookseller’s drudge, and at last be 
run over and killed by a hackney coach, 
while passing from one shop to another.”’ 
After a few years, to the astonishment 
of his friends, he was found to be hope- 
lessly and deeply in debt ; and what makes 
the matter more extraordinary, this is sup- 
posed to be incurred, to a considerable 
extent, for female swindlers, who obtained 
an extraordinary influence over him. 

In 1814 he stood unsuccessfully for the 
Greek Professorship. In 1829, from some 
scruples concerning the doctrine of efer- 
nal punishment, which his friends could 
not remove, he resigned his fellowship, as 
it could not, according to the rules of the 
college, be held for any longer time by a 
layman. With this resignation, as is re- 
marked, ‘‘ he unhesitatingly resigned hope 
of future independence, and almost all 
provision even for present subsistence.’’ 
In 1830 his pecuniary embarrassments 
were fearfully great and pressing; he owed 
£300 to Cambridge tradesmen, without 
any means of paying them; and he informs 
his friend Mr. Praed that he has experi- 
enced a slight disorder of the faculties. 
By this generous and kind friend he was 
instantly relieved, his debts were paid, 
52/. a year was secured to him for life, to 
which Trinity College added 20/. more. 
On this income he subsisted till his death. 
During the last sixteen years of his life 
he occupied garrets, or some such miser- 
able rooms, in some court in the neigh- 
bourhood of St. James’s, with occasional 
visits to his friends. 

We must, however, draw toa close this 
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singularly painful history, yet not without 
once more quoting a passage from the 
Life, without which we should leave an im- 
perfect impression on the reader of the 
whole of Sidney Walker’s character. ‘‘ He 
now began to be sensitively conscious of 
the singularity of his appearance, and, 
imagining that all eyes were fixed upon 
him whenever he went abroad, he would 
confine himself to his solitary room for 
weeks together. His sense of hearing 
became so morbidly acute that even in the 
country, and much more in London, he 
was fain to stop his ears with cotton, 
and, finding that insufficient, even with 
kneaded crumbs of bread. Ona particular 
occasion he called upon a medical friend 
at ten in the morning with a complaint 
that his head had been crushed flat with 
the wheel of a waggon. Yet amidst these 
hallucinations his intellect still retained 
all its original vigour and acuteness, and he 
was pursuing studies and producing works 
Srom which he anticipated, and his friends 
may be allowed to anticipate on his behalf, 
the eventual reputation of a Herman or a 
Porson in English literature.’’ In 1846 
he was found suffering under an attack of 
the stone, which became incurable, and he 
died at his lodgings in St. James’s Place, 
in the autumn of that year, his last days 
being solaced by the kindness and sym- 
pathy of Mr. Derwent Coleridge, his 
friend of five-and-twenty years, whose 
interesting record of those few last days of 
life close the narrative. All we now have 
room for is a specimen or two from the 
poetry of the volume, which fully supports 
the character given by the Editor of the 
talents of his friend, whatever may be its 
effect upon the general mind of the public.* 


STANZAS. 


This poem was written simultaneously 
with another by the late Mr. William M. 
Praed, the two poets sitting side by side 
and rhyming in friendly rivalry. Mr. 
Praed’s poem is subjoined by the Editor. 
A chain is on my spirit’s wings 

When through the crowded town I fare, 
Spell-like the present round me clings, 

A blinding film, a stifling air. 


But when amid the relics lone 
Of other days, I wander free, 
My spirit feels its fetters flown, 
And soars in joy and liberty. 
Fresh airs blow on me from the past, 
Stretch’d out above me like a sky, 


* We must add that voluminous notes 
on Shakspere by Sidney Walker, are in the 
hands of Mr. W. N. Lettsom, and a large 
mass of miscellaneous criticism is waiting 
for an editor. 
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Its starry dome, mysterious, vast, 
Satiates my soul’s capacious eye. 


I hear the deep, the sea-like roar 
Of human ages billowing on, 

No living voice, no breeze, no oar, 
One awful sound is heard alone. 


I feel the secret, wondrous tie 
Of fellowship with ages fled ; 

Warm as with man, but pure and high, 
As with the sacred, changeless dead. 


Whate’er they felt, whate’er they wrought 
Appear, sublim’d from earthly stains ; 

What transient was is lost to thought, 
What cannot die alone remains. | 


What are our woes? the pain, the fear 
That gloom the world, of time and 
change ? 
No low-born thought can enter here, 
No hope that has a bounded range. 


Thou good unseen! thou endless end! 
Last goal of hope, last bourn of love ! 

To thee these sleepless yearnings tend, 
These views beyond, these flights above. 


Past time, past space, the spirit flings 
Its giant arms in search of thee; 

It will not rest in bounded things, 
Its freedom is infinity. 


HOW CAN I SING? 


How can I sing ? all power, all good, 
The high designs and hopes of yore, 
Knowledge, and faith, and love—the food 
That fed the fire of song—are o’er. 
And I, in darkness and alone, 
Sit cowering o’er the embers drear, 
Remembering how of old it shone, 
A light to guide—a warmth to cheer. 
Oh! when shall care and strife be o’er, 
And torn affection cease to smart ? 
And peace and love return once more 
To cheer a sad and restless heart ? 
The lamp of hope is quench’d in night, 
And dull is friendship’s soul-bright eye, 
And quenched the hearth of home delight, 
And mute the voice of phantasy. 
I seek for comfort all in vain, 
I fly to shadows for relief, 
And call old fancies back again, 
And breathe on pleasure’s wither’d leaf, 


In vain for days gone by I mourn, 
And feebly murmur o’er and o’er 

My fretful lay—Return, return ; 
Alas! the dead return no more. 


It may not be,—my lot of thrall 
Was dealt me by a mightier hand ; 
The grief that came not at my call 
Will not depart at my command. 
Then ask me not, sweet friend, to wake 
The harp so dear to thee of yore ; 
Wait till the clouds of sorrow break, 
And I can hope and love once more, 
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When pain has done its part assign’d, 
And set the chasten’d spirit free, 

My heart once more a voice shall find, 
And its first notes be pour’d for thee. 


We thought of giving a specimen from 
the few Latin poems, which are classical 
and elegant; though in the Alcaic Ode 
which closes the volume—‘ Qualem in pro- 
fundi gurgitibus Maris’’—a severe critic 
might find some laws of metre not strictly 
complied with. Yet perhaps our readers 
generally will be more pleased with the 
beginning of the thirteenth Iliad, translated 
in Walter Scott’s ballad and romance style 
of execution. 


I. 
From Ida’s peak high Jove beheld 
The tumults of the battle field, 
The fortune of the fight ; 
He marked where by the ocean flood 
Stout Hector with his Trojans stood, 
And mingled in the strife of blood 
Achaia’s stalwart might. 
He saw, and turned his sun-bright eyes 
Where Thrace’s snow-capped mountains 
rise 
Above her pastures fair ; 
Where Mysians, fear’d in battle fray, 
With far-famed Hippemolgians stray,— 
A race remote from care. 
Unstain’d by fraud, unstain’d by blood, 
The milk of mares their simple food, — 
Thither his sight the god inclines, 
Nor turns to view the shifting lines 
Commix’d in fight afar ; 
He deem’d not, he, that heavenly right 
Would swell the bands of either fight 
When he forbade the war. 


Il. 
Not so the monarch of the deep ; 
On Samothrace’s topmost steep 
The great Earth-shaker stood, 
Whose cloudy summit view’d afar 
The crowded tents, the mingling war, 
The navy dancing on the tide, 
The leaguer’d town, the hills of Ide, 
And all the scene of blood. 
There stood he, and with grief survey’d 
The Greeks by adverse Jove outweigh’d. 
He bann’d the Thunderer’s partial will, 
And hastened down the craggy hill. 


ul. 
Down the steep mountain slope he sped, 
The mountain rock’d beneath his tread, 
And trembling wood and echoing cave 
Sign of immortal presence gave. 
Three strides athwart the plain he took, 
Three times the plain beneath him shook ; 
The fourth reach’d Agoe’s watery strand, 
Where, far beneath the green sea foam, 
Was built the monarch’s palace home, 
Distinct with golden spire and dome, 
And doomed for aye to stand. 
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Iv. 
He enters ; to the car he reins 
His brass-hoofed steeds, whose golden 
manes 

A stream of glory cast ; 

His golden lash he forward bends, 
Arrayed in gold the car ascends, 

And, swifter than the blast, 
Across the expanse of ocean wide, 

Untouch’d by waves, it pass’d. 
The waters of the glassy tide 
Joyful before its course divide, 

Nor round the axle press ; 
Around its wheels the dolphins play, 
Aitend the chariot on its way, 

And their great lord confess. 


Such are some of the few relics, now 
collected by the hand of friendship, of 
a most accomplished mind, which, under 
milder fate, might have given to the world 
the richest fruits of its knowledge, learning, 
and genius. Yet even this little volume 
is sufficient to give measure of better and 
greater things, that might have been, and, 
alas! which are not. ‘To the Editor, who 
has so faithfully gathered up the scattered 
relics of his departed friend, and pre- 
sented us with a memoir showing at once 
the judgment of a scholar and the feelings 
of a friend, our thanks are justly due. 


The Monthly Volume, No. 56. Good 
Health. 18mo. pp. 192.—The contents of 
this volume exceed its pretensions. The 
entire title will best indicate them. ‘“ Good 
Health : the possibility, duty, and means, 
of obtaining and keeping it.”’ Pythagoras, 
or whoever was the author of the ‘ Golden 
Verses’? which go by his name, inculcates 
the same lesson: Corporis interea nun- 
quam contemne salutem. (Grotius’ trans- 
lation, 1. 32.) And Heeren admits it as a 
fact, that he prescribed ‘‘ a certain manner 
of life, which was distinguished by a most 
cleanly but not luxurious clothing, a re- 
gular diet,’’ &c. (Political History of 
Greece, p. 245.) We have no doubt that 
this attention to health was one of the 
causes of the eminence to which his fol- 
lowers attained. And if we now meet 
sometimes with exceptions, they ought to 
be regarded as such, and not as models, 
which is one of the worst delusions in 
bodily ethics, The author of this little 
volume, who evidently understands the 
subject well, says, ‘‘ These pages are in- 
tended to furnish individuals with practical 
suggestions.’’ (p. 58.) The medicina men- 
tis has not been omitted, but treated as 
an important part of the subject. When 
so much information on a topic which is 
necessary to all is comprised in so small 
a space, neglect becomes doubly blame- 
able. This volume is neither intended to 
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supersede the physician, nor to make per- 
sons alarmists, but to promote such a care 
of one’s health as it is in the power of 
every body to observe. It would be an 
appropriate present for persons emigrating, 
or entering on any course of life in which 
the preservation of health becomes pecu- 
liarly necessary. 


Walks after Wild Flowers; or, the 
Botany of the Bohereens. By Richard 
Dowden (Richard). 12mo0.—The paren- 
thesis after the author’s name implies, as 
we presume, the signature under which 
portions of this volume have already ap- 
peared in The Cork Magazine and in The 
Advocate, a Dublin journal. The Bohe- 
reens are the green lanes in the neighbour- 
hood of ‘‘ the beautiful city of Cork,’’— 
‘‘roadlets ’’ as the word may be trans- 
lated, which give shelter to plants, and 
kindly invite the botanical visitor who 
seeks their intimacy. The little hand- 
book they have suggested is filled with 
much pleasant gossip about the beauties 
and virtues of wild plants, forming a tissue 
of strange (and often apocryphal) etymo- 
logies, quaint moralisms, poetical quota- 
tions, and all sorts of heterogeneous allu- 
sions, amusing withal, but compounded, 
perhaps, with too much recondite learning 
for ‘* promiscuous” readers. We give by 
way of specimen what the author terms 
his ‘‘spicy’’ derivation of Mustard:— 
“* Mustum ardens is ‘ burning hot vinegar.’ 
There was always in the world’s surgical 
practice some method of counter-irrita- 
tion; St. John Long’s proceedings were 
not an original idolatry, but an aggravated 
revival of ancient practices, for we find 
that there was an old cure made with 
boiling vinegar, or wine—for both were 
called must—and adding to these the 
powder of sinapis made the mustum ardens. 
It was applied as a cataplasm when boiling 
hot, and it was often a cure, no doubt ; 
but at times its only effect was to ‘ scaud 
poor wretches.” This eschariotic was, in 
a milder form, diverted from the outside 
to the inside of the body, and was taken 
by flapdragon-drinkers, and other fire- 
eaters, as a dram; of course the vinegar 
decreased and the wine and ardent spirits 
increased, in this mustum ardens. At 
length, however, it settled down into our 
table mustard, and was eaten, as Tusser 
tells us, with everything : 


‘¢ Brawn, pudding, and souse, 
And good mustard with all.” 


To this day some housekeepers make their 
mustard with vinegar ; and the common 
dressing for cold and watery salads—the 
salso-acid of old cookery—is mustard, 
salt, and vinegar.”’ 
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Crusius’ Homeric Lexicon. 12mo.— 
This is a republication of an American 
translation of the original German work. 
As an account of the Homeric vocabulary, 
it does not add much to what English 
scholars and schoolboys were already pos- 
sessed of in the Dictionary of Passow, as 
edited and enlarged by Messrs. Liddell 
and Scott. In some respects it is, how- 
ever, more complete, especially in the ex- 
planations of mythological and geogra- 
phical names. Students of the present 
day have a great advantage in having at 
hand such assistances to the comprehen- 
sion of ancient authors in the shape of 
dictionaries of antiquities, critical manuals, 
and lexicons, as enable an ordinary scholar 
of moderate power of imagination to re- 
animate for himself the heroic time in a 
way of which even men of genius of a 
previous generation had no idea. We have 
here, in a form scarcely larger than that 
of the pocket dictionarics so essential to 
the students of modern languages, a lexicon 
which purports to give a complete critical 
account of every word used in the Iliad, 
Odyssey, and Homeric Hymns. As far as 
a cursory observation will enable us to 
determine, the lexicographer seems to have 
fulfilled his purpose of combining in a 
small compass, by the aid of a neat print 
and a concise style, everything necessary 
for understanding the language of his 
author. 


Thorpe—a quiet English town, and 
English life therein. By William Mount- 
ford.—No ordinary book,—but one of con- 
siderable power of thought couched in 
very expressive language. The characters 
are not uniformly well drawn, and the nar- 
rative, slight as it is, wants the charm of 
perfect simplicity in the telling, but it is 
on the whole Mr. Mountford’s best written 
and most suggestive book— and this is 
saying much. 


Sickness—its Trials and Blessings. 
Rivington, 3rd edition.—Among what are 
called “ practical > books how few are 
there so pathetically practical as this! 
It is true that not merely the healthy but 
even they who have had experience of 
much bodily weakness and infirmity, will 
not infallibly appreciate or understand it, 
for it requires the discipline of a long 
loneliness, the quietude of a spirit which 
has passed through many forms of suffer- 
ing, to take in its varied counsels, and feel 
its sympathetic power, and adopt its 
humbling yet comforting views. It is, in 
short, the touching confession of a scholar 
who has only learned slowly—as all must 
learn whose knowledge is worth the hav- 
ing—lessons of love and gratitude due 
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to an Almighty Teacher. We have heard 
from trembling lips high testimonies to 
its value, and feel that no where can a 
recommendation of such a work be out of 
place. 


The Pilgrims of New England. By 
Mrs. J. B. Webb, author of Naomi, &c. 
—A tale compiled from good authorities, 
and pleasingly told, though not very vi- 
gorous or exciting. 


The Earth and its Inhabitants. By 
Margaret E. Darton.—This is a valuable 
volume, containing a very clear, correct 
account of the leading facts connected 
with the surface of the earth and its inha- 
bitants ; but avoiding the subject of its in- 
terior structure, its remains of primeval 
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times, and many of those phenomena 
which add so greatly to the picturesque- 
ness of physical geography. The title is 
somewhat too large. The Auman inhabi- 


tants of the earth are all it treats of; yet, 
as far as it goes, it is comprehensive, well 
written, and interesting, worthy of the 
daughter of Maria Hack, whose books will 
always be dear to the young and the old. 


The Earth, Plants, and Man. Trans- 
lated from the Danish of Schouw and the 
German of Kobell. By Arthur Henfrey, 
F.R.S. F.L.S8.—One of Mr. Bohn’s use- 
ful volumes, which may well accompany 
Mrs. Darton’s Earth and its Inhabitants, 
supplying in the completest manner that 
physical information which her work does 
not convey. 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, 

Nov. 25. In consequence of the fune- 
ral of the Duke of Wellington being 
solemnized on the 18th November, the 
day fixed for the commencement of the 
session of this Society, the first meeting 
did not take place until the 25th, when 
Lord Viscount Mahon, the President, 
occupied the chair. 

William Henry Cooke, esq. barrister- 
at-law, of the Inner Temple, was elected 
a Fellow. 

The evening was devoted to the discus- 
sion of a proposal to reverse the decision 
of the 27th May last, whereby the annual 
subscription to the Society was reduced 
to two guineas and the entrance fee to five, 
and to return to the former payment of 
four guineas annually with an admission fee 
of eight. The motion to this effect was 
proposed by Mr. Deputy Lott, and se- 
conded by Mr. Gould; whereupon an 
amendment was moved by Mr. Drake, 
and seconded by Mr. Tite, declaring 
that, in the opinion of this meeting, the 
reversal of alterations which had been re- 
cently agreed to, before their effect had 
been practically tested, was inexpedient, 
and would tend to lessen that influence 
which the Society, as the only chartered 
“body of Antiquaries in the kingdom, has 
the power of exerting, and which it ought 
to exercise, in the prosecution of the 
study of Antiquities.’’ The discussion 
which followed, and the result of the bal- 
lot (whereby the amendment was carried 
by a majority of 51 to 39) have already 
been noticed in our December number, 
p- 607. 


RESEARCHES. 


Dec. 2. Sir R. H. Inglis, Bart. V.P. 

J. H. Parker, esq. F.S.A. exhibited a 
brass coffer, supposed to be of the 15th 
century, which had been found by the 
Rev. F. Bagot, on the mantel-piece of a 
farm-house in Somersetshire. It is en- 
graved with inscriptions, but they are ap- 
parently merely a portion of the ornament, 
and without meaning. 

Mr. Cole exhibited a steel box of the 
cinque-cento period, said to have belonged 
to Francis I. A portrait of Napoleon in 
enamel has been inserted in the lid. 

Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart. exhibited a 
fine manuscript, in vellum, of the sixth 
century, containing the Minor Councils 
of France. 

Mr. Ouvry exhibited a miniature, at- 
tributed to Cooper, and said to represent 
the Duke of Richmond, natural son of 
Charles IT. 

J. Payne Collier, esq. V.P. made a com- 
munication relative to the family of Lucy, 
of Charlecote, near Stratford-upon-Avon. 
It referred to three points.—1. That Sir 
Thomas Lucy had deer in his park at 
Charlecote (denied by Malone) which 
Shakspeare might have been concerned in 
stealing. This fact was proved by an 
original letter from the steward of the 
estate. 2. That the Shakspeares of Row- 
ington, near Stratford-upon-Avon, were 
very unruly, and had had violent disputes 
with the vicar and parishioners, for which 
they were prosecuted on two occasions. 
3. That shortly before 1600 William Shak- 
speare sold a small part of his patrimonial 
property in Henley street,—a fact not 
hitherto known, and of importance in re- 
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lation to the bill now in parliament for 
vesting that estate in the Crown. Accord- 
ing to the document proving it, the ori- 
ginal frontage towards Henley street must 
have been considerably greater than it ap- 
pears to have been at the time of the poet’s 
bequest. 

Edward Hawkins, esq. F.S.A. then 
brought forward the motion of which he 
had given notice, that a committee of the 
Society should be appointed to revise its 
statutes and bye-laws. It had previously 
been intimated by the Council that no re- 
sistance would be offered on their part to 
this proposition, on the understanding 
that the proposed revision should not 
effect the recent alterations in the terms 
of admission and annual subscription, and 
that the interval of a fortnight should take 
place before the members of the committee 
were appointed. The list proposed by Mr. 
Hawkins was then delivered in as follows : 
Edward Hawkins, esq., Sir Fortunatus 
Dwarris, James Heywood, esq. M.P. Octa- 
vius Morgan, esq. M.P. Frederic Ouvry, 
esq. Capt. W. H. Smyth, R.N., V.P., and 
William Tite, esq. [These gentlemen were 
appointed, nearly unanimously, at the 
meeting of the 16th Dec.] 

Dec. 9. Lord Viscount Mahon, Pres. 

Sir John Boileau, Bart. of Ketteringham 
Hall, Norfolk; Henry Reeve, esq. of H.M. 
Privy Council Office ; Robert Richardson, 
esq. of the Middle Temple and Swansea, 
and David Jardine, esq. barrister-at-law, 
author of ‘‘ Criminal Trials,’ and other 
works, were elected Fellows of the Society. 

The Rev. E. Bradley exhibited, by the 
hands of Mr. Thoms, a drawing of the 
monument to Sir Harry Coningsby, in 
the burial ground of Arley King’s, Wor- 
cestershire, consisting of a quadrangular 
pile of hewn square stones, on which are 
inscribed, LITHOLOGEMA IN QVARE RE- 
PONITUR SIR HARRY. 

The Rev. J. Pemberton Bartlett ex- 
hibited two denarii found with many others 
in the New Forest; they were of Julian 
the Apostate and Valens, and both of 
common types. 

The Earl of Verulam exhibited a large 
quadrangular glass vase containing human 
bones, recently found in Essex, and which 
has been presented by his lordship to the 
British Museum. 

Joseph Beldam, esq. of the Inner 
Temble, communicated an account of the 
crypt at Royston, called the Lady Roesia’s 
Cave, which he has lately examined with 
great attention, This place was discovered 
about a century ago by some workmen 
engaged in fixing a post in the market- 
place. Dr. Stukeley at once proceeded 
to furnish a comment upon the cave and 
its contents— a mouldering skeleton, which 
he declared to be that of a woman, and a 
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series of paintings on the walls. This ac- 
count was ridiculed by the Rev. Mr. 
Parkin, and the controversy produced 
much angry feeling,—everything, in fact, 
but the truth. Mr. Beldam expressed 
his conviction that the opinion that this 
cave was in reality a Roman columbarium 
(as suggested. by Mr. Akerman: see our 
July number, p. 79) was well grounded, 
although it was probably really used as a 
cell or oratory in the middle ages. That 
a recluse was living in Royston in the 
early part of the sixteenth century is 
proved by the churchwardens’ books of the 
parish of Bassingbourn. 

Dec. 16. Lord Viscount Mahon, V.P. 

Sixteen new Fellows were added to the 
list of the Society, viz.: The Rt. Hon. 
Lord Henniker; Mark Anthony Lower, 
of Lewes, schoolmaster, author of The 
Curiosities of Heraldry, Essays on English 
Surnames, &c.; Lieut.-Colonel Charles 
Stepney Cowell, of Hertford-street, May 
Fair ; Charles Mackay, esq. LL.D. author 
of Songs of the People, the History of 
Modern Popular Delusions, &c. ; Richard 
Frankum, esq. of Burlington - gardens, 
surgeon; John Thurnham, M.D. of De- 
vizes ; Francis Henry Dickenson, esq. of 
King’s Weston Park, Som. late M.P. for 
co. Somerset; William Hookham Car- 
penter, esq. Keeper of the Department of 
Prints and Drawings in the British Mu- 
seum, author of “Sir Anthony Van Dyck 
and his Contemporaries ;’’ William Kell, 
esq. Town Clerk of Gateshead; William 
Hylton Longstaffe, esq. of Gateshead, 
author of a History of Darlington; Joseph 
Clarke, of Stratford Place, Oxford-street, 
architect; the Rev. John Collingwood 
Bruce, M.A. of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
author of “The Roman Wall; James 
Crossley, esq. of Manchester, President of 
the Chetham Society; John Fenwick, esq. 
solicitor, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; John 
Evans, of Nash Mills, Hemelhempsted, 
paper-manufacturer ; and William Smith, 
esq. of Upper Southwick-street, Treasurer 
of the Arundel Society. 

The Bishop of Oxford, V.P. exhibited 
two globular vessels of coloured glass, or- 
namented with wavy patterns, not long 
since dug up near Cuddesdon. They will 
be figured in Mr. Akerman’s Remains of 
Saxon Pagandom. 

Mr. Lemon announced that the invita- 
tion recently read from the chair with 
respect to the Society’s collection of Pro- 
clamations had been very handsomely re- 
sponded to by William Salt, esq. F.S.A., 
who has presented a valuable series, which 
commences exactly where that already in 
the Society’s possession leaves off. Forty 
earlier Proclamations have also been ac- 
quired by an exchange of duplicates nego- 
ciated with H.M. State Paper Office. 
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The reading was then commenced of a 
paper by J. H. Parker, esq. F.S.A., in 
continuation of his remarks on the Eccle- 
siastical Architecture of France, already 
published in the Archeologia. It com- 
mences with some very remarkable de- 
tails respecting the Byzantine edifices of 
Angouléme, and is accompanied by beauti- 
ful drawings. The remainder will be read 
after the Christmas recess. 


ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 
Dec.3. The Hon. Richard Neville, V.P. 
The attention of the Society having 

been specially directed, during the meeting 
at Newcastle, to the inconveniences arising 
from the existing laws of Treasure-trove, a 
resolution had been passed at the previous 
monthly meeting, proposed by Mr. Neville, 
and seconded by Viscount Strangford, in 
pursuance of which the President of the 
Institute, Lord Talbot de Malahide, had 
requested an interview with the Earl of 
Derby. Mr. Neville now informed the 
meeting, that in company with their noble 
President, and a deputation, including 
Lord Strangford, Mr. Octavius Morgan, 
Mr. Wynne, Professor Donaldson, and 
other members of the Institute, he had 
attended the interview with the Prime 
Minister, who had given most courteous 
attention to the arguments advanced by 
Lord Talbot in favour of a special inquiry 
into the laws of Treasure-trove, and the 
frequent prejudice occasioned thereby. 
He might further state that Lord Derby 
had assured the deputation that, although 
Her Majesty’s Ministers would not be 
disposed to originate any measure on this 
subject, he did not apprehend that, if any 
Member of the House of Commons should 
move for such inquiry, the proposition 
would be met with adverse feeling on the 
part of the Government. 

Mr. Neville then read a memoir on re- 
searches carried out during the previous 
month under his direction in Essex. In 
the immediate neighbourhood of the re- 
markable Bartlow tumuli, which had pro- 
duced such interesting antiquities of Ro- 
man times, during the excavations carried 
out by the late Mr. Gage Rokewode, Mr. 
Neville had brought to light extensive 
remains of a villa, and many other traces 
of the Roman occupants of that district. 
He laid before the meeting plans of the 
buildings discovered, with various orna- 
ments and objects of Roman workman- 
ship, obtained a few days since. The 
locality appeared so promising that the 
works were still continued, and a further 
report was promised for the next meeting. 

M. Gerard Moultrie gave an account of 
primeval monuments existing in the Isle 
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of Arran; he produced a fac-simile of an 
inscription in Runes, which he had found 
in a cavern in that island, with various 
figures and designs traced upon the rock. 
He was desirous to invite attention to the 
existence of numerous stone circles, stones 
of memorial, and other vestiges in that 
Island, hitherto undescribed. 

The chief warder of the Portland Prison, 
Mr. Neale, sent a notice of recent dis- 
coveries in the Isle of Portland, which 
appeared to afford undeniable evidence of 
its having been occupied in Roman times; 
and he related several interesting facts in 
relation to the interments of that period 
lately examined under his direction. 

The Rev. E. Trollope produced draw- 
ings of singular sepulchral memorials, of 
a very early date, found built in materials 
in the walls of Ranceby Church, Lincoln- 
shire. 

The Rev. C. R. Manning reported a 
recent discovery of certain architectural 
remains, believed to be of the Anglo- 
Saxon age, in Norfolk, Roman materials 
being also employed in the construction. 

Mr. Westwood produced a series of 
admirable fac-similes from Anglo-Saxon 
MSS. at Lambeth, Lichfield Cathedral, 
and in the British Museum, and gave an 
interesting disquisition on the peculiar 
character of these works of the scribes in 
the eighth and ninth centuries. 

The Rev. F. Warre described the latest 
results of his explorations at the great hill 
fortress called Worlebury, on the coast of 
Somerset, where a large number of primi- 
tive habitations have been brought to light 
(see the review of the Somersetshire So- 
ciety’s Transactions in our present Maga- 
zine); recent excavations have produced a 
large deposit of Roman coins, with other 
ancient remains. 

Amongst antiquities exhibited were rings 
and ornaments, and drawings of fresco 
paintings, from the Roman villa opened by 
Mr. Neville ; and other objects of the same 
age collected in Wiltshire by Rev. E. Wil- 
ton. Mr. Duncan brought alargecollection 
of fragments of pottery, coins, decorative 
pavement tiles, and other ancient relics of 
various periods, lately found on the site of 
Kilburn Priory, near London. 

Mr. Octavius Morgan contributed a 
very carly example of the table-clock, date 
about 1525, with other specimens of mid- 
dle-age workmanship. Several antiquities 
from Wales were shown by Mr. Wynne; 
and some ring-fibule of pewter, resembling 
the signs worn by pilgrims to noted shrines, 
from the remarkable deposit at Hoylake, 
on the Cheshire coast, by Mr. Robinson. 
A musket and a caliver, of the time of Sir 
Philip Sidney, were brought by Mr. 
Hewitt, who made some interesting re- 
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marks on the earliest forms of fire-arms. 
These curious examples had been preserved 
at Penshurst Castle. 


BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Nov. 24. T. J. Pettigrew, esq. V.P. 
Mr. Baigent exhibited a pilgrim’s token 
of lead, found at Winchester, representing 
the Coronation of the Blessed Virgin, and 
supposed to be of the time of Edward III. 
Mr. Warren exhibited the drawing of an 
enamelled fibula, which he refers to the 
Saxon period; Mr. Burkitt a rubbing 
of a brass of Ethelred King of Wessex, 
in the chancel of Wimbourne Minster, 
Dorset. Mr. Lynch exhibited a book of 
offices of the fourteenth century, having 
the initial letters illuminated, and the arms 
of the Earl of Arundel, the Earl of Lan- 
caster, Elizabeth and William de Bohun, the 
Earl of Salisbury, the Duke of Gloucester, 
and others, painted within them. Mr. Lott 
exhibited four tradesmen’s weights, re- 
cently dug up near Gerard’s Hall, of the 
time of Charles I. bearing a crown sur- 
mounting the letter C. Mr. Brewer read 
a paper on the antiquity of the custom of 
marking and stamping weights and mea- 
sures, particularly those of the city of 
London, and submitted a collection of sta- 
tutes and other documents on the subject. 
Mr. Lott illustrated these by several speci- 
mens from the city, and Mr. Von Irving 
made some observations on the weights 
and measures of Scotland. Mr. Pettigrew 
exhibited a number of tiles belonging to 
R. Milward, esq. of Thurgarton Priory ; 
the Rev. Mr. Hugo four spoons and a coin 
of the time of Elizabeth, found on the site 
of an ancient house at a place called the 
Ranglet, near Cooper Fold, in the township 
of Walton-le-Dale, Lancashire ; Mr. Rolfe 
an ivory drinking-horn, obtained at Mr. 
Curling’s sale at Deal, apparently of the 
time of Edward IV.; Mr. Gunston exhi- 
bited some rubbings from military brasses, 
to illustrate specimens of chain-mail and 
basinets. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF NEWCAS- 
TLE-UPON-TYNE. 

Dec. 1. At the monthly meeting, Wil- 
liam Kell, esq. town clerk of Gateshead, 
in the chair, Mark Antony Lower, esq. was 
unanimously elected an honorary member. 

The Newcastle volume of the Archzolo- 
gical Institute, now in progress, formed the 
subject of a brief conversation, and the 
members present expressed their determi- 
nation to promote its success in every pos- 
sible way. With this view, it was resolved 
that the Society’s woodcuts and copper- 
plates should be placed at the command of 
the Institute. Mr. T. J. Taylor has ac- 
quired, since the reading of his paper on 
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the Archeology of the Coal Trade, much 
additional and valuable information—and, 
in particular, the accounts of the Crown 
lessees, to a considerable extent; under the 
Stuarts. These accounts show that a tax 
of 8s. 4d. was borne by every Newcastle 
chaldron of coals exported beyond the 
seas, exclusive of the ‘‘ Richmond Shil- 
ling.’”? The papers have come into the 
hands of Mr. Taylor through the kindness 
of Lord Dacre. 

Mr. H. G. Potter read a paper on his 
recent excavations at Burdoswald, which 
have brought to light a fourth gateway, 
far surpassing the others in style of archi- 
tecture and finish. The first trace of it 
was discovered during the last winter, by 
Mr. Boustead, the farmer on the spot, 
who came upon one of the piers while 
digging the foundation of a bull-shed. 
My. Potter, with his brother, subsequently 
assumed the work of excavation; and the 
result of their labours may now be seen 
by visitors. A noble double gateway has 
been laid bare. One of the gates has been 
walled-up, not by the Romans themselves, 
as is proved by the difference of level be- 
tween the floor of the Roman gate and 
that on which the barrier now stands. 
Many circumstances, which presented 
themselves during the researches at Burd- 
oswald, have led Mr. Potter to believe that 
this camp was occupied as a town long 
after the departure of the Romans. The 
floors, for example, of some of the houses 
are about four feet above the flagged 
Roman footpath inside the walls; and the 
ruins of (apparently) Roman structures 
form the foundations of later edifices— 
which, in their turn, have been destroyed, 
or suffered to go to ruin, and earth and 
herbage cover their remains. Gildas and 
Bede tell us in what manner the Picts and 
Scots conquered the Britons after the last 
Roman legion had left the island, and how 
they ravaged the country, drove the inha- 
bitants before them, and made their habi- 
tations like the abodes of wild beasts; 
and tradition adds, that near Burdoswald 
(Amboglanna), at a place called “The 
Gap,” the Picts broke through the Wall. 
The station, it is probable, was reduced to 
ruins, and so remained until the country 
became more settled; when, tempted by 
its commanding position, and the fact of 
its being traversed by the Maiden Way, 
some Saxon chief of the name of Oswald 
may have repaired its walls and gates, and 
built a town within—the Burgh of Oswald 
—easily corruptible into Burdoswald, 
Birdoswald, or (as it is now often called) 
Bridussel. Here, also, there is reason to 
suppose, the Dafies more recently dwelt. 
The wreck of Harrows (or Harold’s) Cas- 
tle still survives. Its stones were removed 
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some years ago to build the Hill Head 
House, now occupied by Mr. Ramshay. 

In Mr. Potter’s quarto tract on Ambog- 
lanna, printed in 1851, is a restoration of 
the “ Decuman Gate,’”’ in which he has 
thrown arches over the gateway; and the 
truth of the vision which, with learned 
and sagacious eye, he then imagined has 
been vindicated by his late discoveries. 
To one of the piers of the gateway, 84 feet 
high, the projecting impost is still at- 
tached, and the first stone of the arch 
rests thereon. The voussoir is two feet 
long, and 15 inches thick at the broad, and 
114 at the narrowend. At the outside of 
the southern tower of the gate, on the 
ground, was found a broken slab. It ap- 
pears to have fallen from its place, and to 
have been fractured by a stone which had 
aftewards fallen upon it—and which, in- 
deed, was found lying upon it still. This 
slab bears an inscription which may be 
thus given (two or three of the letters 
being conjectural) :— 


SVBMO DIO IV 
LIO LEG AVG PR 
PR COH TAEL DC 
CVI PRAEEST M 
CL MENANDER 
TRIB 


Mr. Potter extends the inscription as fol- 
lows :—‘‘ Sublimo Dio Julio Legato Au- 
gusti Propretori Cohors Prima lia 
Dacorum cui preest Marcus Claudius 
Menander Tribunus.’’ Julius Severus, 
the noble Roman whom he supposes to be 
here named, was propreetor of Britain in 
the time of Hadrian, and was recalled, as 
**the most courageous of his generals,”’ to 
go against the Jews. This was in 132 or 
134 a.p.; and it may safely be concluded 
that about that time was the gate erected 
by Julius Severus, and the slab inserted 
in the wall by the first AZlian cohort of 
the Dacians, over whom Menander was 
tribune. Mr. Potter, however, does not 
ascribe the formation of the camp to 
Hadrian. The gate now laid bare is of a 
later and superior style of architecture to 
the camp generally—more highly finished, 
the work ofa more refined age. The camp 
is of the time, Mr. Potter inclines to think, 
of Agricola. The suburdium lay without 
the present gate, and its ruins may still be 
traced with ease, although covered with 
vegetation. Mr. Potter expects to find 
the foundation of a similar gate on the op- 
posite side of the camp; and if so, the 
number of the gates would be six. Four 
have been already described ; one remains 
to be excavated ; the sixth or Praetorian 
gate was destroyed some time ago, to form 
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abarn. Of the four gates that have been 
exposed, only one gateway has not been 
walled-up. Stones, it is conjectured, were 
substituted for soldiers. Mr. Potter’s in- 
teresting paper concludes with a few re- 
marks on the rude representations of a palm 
branch and sword, emblems of Peace and 
War, which are engraven on the inscribed 
stone. 


YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Oct. 21. The annual meeting of this 
society took place in the society’s room at 
York, the Ven. Archdeacon Churton in 
the chair. 

Mr. W. H. Dykes, one of the secre- 
taries, read the report of the committee, 
which congratulated the members on the 
increased interest now generally taken in 
the objects of the society ; and suggested 
the propriety of altering the tenth rule, 
which confines its meetings to the city of 
York, whereas it seemed desirable that the 
annual meeting should be held in York, 
and that two other public meetings should 
take place in other towns of the county. 
Two interesting meetings of this character 
have been held during the past year, one 
at Leeds, and the other at Thornton 
Abbey, Lincolnshire, the latter being in 
connection with the Architectural Society 
of that county. The committee suggested 
that meetings during the ensuing year 
should be held at Richmond and Selby, 
which towns possessed several attractions 
and claims upon their attention. They 
had only one grant to record during the 
year, viz. 10/. towards the rebuilding of 
the chancel-arch of Ackworth church. 
Other grants they had been reluctantly 
compelled to refuse in consequence of the 
narrowness of their means. Seven papers 
on various subjects have been read during 
the past year. Certain mural paintings 
having been discovered in Pickering 
church, Mr. Bevan, the society’s artist, 
has been sent to Pickering, and the results 
of his labours were exhibited in that room. 
It was expected that the original paintings 
would be obliterated, but the question re- 
mained for the decision of the Archbishop. 

The Rev. R. E. Batty read an interest- 
ing paper on Pontefract Castle; after which 
R. M. Milnes, esq. M.P. for that town, 
exhibited some original letters connected 
with its history, viz. several from Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, Oliver Cromwell, and 
others, and an order relative to the ex- 
ecution of King Charles I. 

Mr. W. H. Dykes then read a paper on 
the paintings discovered in Pickering 
church, which are illustrative of the life 
of our Saviour and the lives of the saints. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


On the lst of December the result of 
the appeal to the French people respecting 
the re-establishment of the Empire, was 
declared by the Corps Legislatif, which 
announced that the sum of votes was,— 

Ayes . - 7,864,189 

Noes 253,145 

Null . - 63,326 
By a decree dated on the 2d Dec. ‘“‘ Na- 
poleon, by the grace of God and the 
national will, Emperor of the French’’ 
assumes the name of Napoleon III. thereby 
recognising the abdication made by the 
first Napoleon in favour of his son. He 
has intimated, however, to foreign powers 
that in assuming this title he has no in- 
tention to assert an hereditary claim to 
the crown; but that, on the contrary, he 
rests his authority upon the choice of the 
people, and recognises all that has taken 
place since 1814. 

By a second decree of the same date 
three generals of division attain the dignity 
of Marshals of France, viz. Le Roy de 
Saint Arnaud, Minister of War; Magnan, 
Commander-in-chief of the army of Paris ; 
and De Castellane, Commander-in-chief of 
the army of Lyons. The Emperor’s civil 
list is proposed to be fixed at 25 millions 
of francs, to which will be added the 
Crown jewels and moveables, with the 
imperial palaces and the forests, the mu- 
seums and factories of Sevres, Gobelins, 


Crown is charged with the sum of 
7,225,000f., the estimated expense of 
keeping the palaces in repair. To the im- 
perial princes a further sum of 1,500,000f. 
is destined. It is understood that the new 
Empire will be generally acknowledged by 
the other Continental powers. Mean- 
while, for the first time in the history of 
the two nations, a visit has been paid to 
Berlin by the Emperor of Austria, and it 
is suggested that this visit is meant as a 
salutary hint to the French that the Ger- 
man great powers remain cordially united 
for the maintenance of the treaties of 
1815, and that any attempt to disturb the 
arrangements on which the peace of Europe 
has so long rested would meet with an 
equally prompt and formidable repulse. 
An important move has been made in 
prosecution of the Burmese war. Prome 
was captured on the 9th of October by the 
force under the command of Commodore 
Lambert and General Godwin. Very little 
resistance was made by the Burmese, the 
British loss only amounting to one man 
killed and eight wounded. Five thousand 
Burmese were posted about six miles from 
Prome, but General Godwin did not wish 
to attack them until he ‘was reinforced. 
The Admiral (C. J. Austen, C.B.) had died 
of cholera, but the troops were particularly 
healthy. The Burmese General and the 
ex-Governor of Rangoon have surrendered 


and Beauvais. The revenues from the themselves at the British camp. 


forests bring three millions, But the 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Since the publication of our last Magazine the Supplement to the London Gazette 
of Friday the 3d Dec. (No. 21,388) enables us to abstract, from the official record 
published by the Heralds’ Office under the authority of the Earl Marshal, the following 
correct account of the Ceremonial observed in the Duke of Wellington’s Funeral :— 


On the morning of the 18th of November, the troops assembled in St. James’s Park, 
under the command of Major-General H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, K.G., to 
whom the following Staff was attached: Colonel the Earl of Cardigan, and Colonel 
Lord De Ros, who performed the duties of the Adjutant and Quartermaster-general’s 
departments, under his Royal Highness ; and Lieut.-Col. Lord William Paulet, unat- 
tached ; Lieut.-Col. Lord George Paget, 4th light drag.; Lieut.-Col. Tyrwhitt, Scots 
fusilier guards; and Capt, H.S.H. Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, gren. guards, 
acting as Aides-de-Camp. The force consisted of 

17 pieces of Artillery, 
8 squadrons of Cavalry, and 
6 battalions of Infantry, 
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which moved off at 8 o’clock precisely, proceeding up Constitution Hill, in the following 
order :— 
Infantry, six Battalions. 
Band of the 2nd Battalion Rifle Brigade. 
2nd Battalion Rifle Brigade. 
Band of Ist Batt. Royal Marines, Chatham Div. 
Major-Gen, Fane lst Battalion Royal Marines. 
Band of 33rd Regiment. 
Her Majesty’s 33rd Regiment. 
Bands of the Scots Fusilier and Coldstream Guards. 
Battalion Fusilier Guards. 
Major-Gen. Shaw Battalion Coldstream Guards. 
Battalion Grenadier Guards. 
Band of the Royal Artillery. 
Artillery—Nine Guns of Field Batteries. 
Band of 17th Lancers. 
Cavalry—Five Squadrons, viz.— 
( 17th Lancers. 
Band of 13th Light Dragoons. 
13th Light Dragoons. 


Major-Gen. Jackson oy Nat Mussere. 


Band of Scots Greys. 
Scots Greys. 
_ 6th Dragoon Guards. 


8 Guns of the Horse Artillery. 
The 17 pieces, commanded by Col. E. C. Whinyates, C.B. 
Band of the Ist Life Guards. 


— Royal Regiment of Horse Guards (Blues). 
Major-Gen. the Hon. \ 953 pi¢, nee 


H. Cavendish ( Ist Life Guards. 

After the troops had moved off, the Procession was formed, in the following order :— 
Messenger of the College of Arms, on foot, in a mourning cloak, with the escutcheon 
of the College of Arms on his shoulder, carrying a staff. 

Nine Conductors, in mourning cloaks, with staves. 
Chelsea Pensioners, in number 83, on foot, who fell into the procession at Charing Cross. 
Twelve enrolled Pensioners, on foot. 
One Soldier from every Regiment in Her Majesty’s Service. 

Three Soldiers of Artillery, and three Soldiers of Infantry, of the East India Com- 
pany’s Army, representing the Artillery and Infantry of the three Presidencies. 
Thirteen Trumpets, and Kettle Drums, 

Serjeant Trumpeter. 

Pursuivants of Arms, Henry Murray Lane, gent. Bluemantle, and Edward Stephen 
Dendy, gent. Rouge Dragon, in a mourning coach, in their tabards over mourning cloaks. 
Tue STANDARD OR PENNON, borne by Lieut.-Col. John Garvock, supported by 
Capt. Mortimer Adye, R.A, and Lieut. Thomas Sargent Little, on horseback. 
Servants of the Deceased, in a mourning coach, Mr. Collins, Mr. Kendall. 
Lieutenant of the Tower, Major-Gen. Sir George Bowles, K.C.B. in a carriage. 
Deputations from Public Bodies, in carriages :— 

Merchant Taylors’ Company: Charles Rickards, esq. Master, John Norman, esq. 
Warden, John Ewart, esq. Warden, and Bonamy Dobree, esq. Member of the Court. 

East India Company: Sir James Weir Hogg, Bart. M.P. Chairman, Russell Ellice, 
esq. Deputy Chairman, William Wigram, esq. Senior Director, and James Cosmo 
Melvill, esq. Secretary. 

Corporation of the Trinity House: Capt. John Shepherd, Deputy Master, Capt. 
George Probyn, Warden, Capt. Gabriel J. Redman, Elder Brother, and Capt. William 
Pigott, Elder Brother. 
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Barons and Officers of the Cinque Ports: Thomas Hickes, esq. Mayor of Hastings, 
James Wood, esq. Mayor of Sandwich, Chas. Lamb, esq. Mayor of Dover, and Henry 
Bachiler Walker, esq. Mayor of New Romney. 

Deputy-Lieutenant of Dover Castle, Henry Smart, esq. 

Captains of Deal Castle, Walmer Castle, and Sandown Castle : Earl of Clanwilliam, 
G.C.H., John J. Watts, esq., and Rear-Adm. Sir John Hill. 

Board of Ordnance, and Ordnance Department: Lieut.-Col. F. P. Dunne, M.P., 
Clerk of the Board, Capt. Sir T. Hastings, R.N., C.B., Store-Keeper General, Lieut. - 
Gen. Sir J. F. Burgoyne, G.C.B., Inspector-Gen. of Fortifications, Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
H. D. Ross, K.C.B., Deputy Adjutant-Gen. of Artillery. 

Delegation from the University of Oxford, in two carriages, viz.: Rev. Dr. Cotton, 
Provost of Worcester college, Vice-Chancellor; Rev. Dr. Wynter, President of St. John’s 
college; Rev. Dr. Symons, Warden of Wadham college; Rev. Dr. Plumptre, Master of 
University college; Rev. Dr. Tait, Dean of Carlisle, Balliol college; Rev. Wm. C. 
Lake, Fellow of Balliol college, Senior Proctor; and Rev. H. Pritchard, Fellow of 
Corpus Christi college, Junior Proctor. 

Pursuivant of Arms: George William Collen, gent., Portcullis, in a mourning coach, 
with his tabard over his mourning cloak. 
Band of Her Majesty’s 6th Dragoon Guards. 

Tue Gurivon, borne by Lieut.-Col. A. A. T. Cunynghame, supported by Capt. C. 
P. Ibbetson and Lieut. the Hon. A. M. Cathcart, on horseback. 
Comptroller of the late Duke’s Household, George Easton, esq. in a mourning coach. 
Physicians to the deceased, Dr. Charles Williams, Dr. Robert Ferguson, and 
W. Hulke, esq. in a mourning coach. 

Chaplains: Rev. Henry Melvill, B.D. Chaplain of the Tower, Rev. R. W. Browne, 
Chaplain of the Forces in the London District, and the Rev. G. Robert Gleig, Chaplain 
General of the Forces, in a mourning coach. 

High Sheriff of the county of Southampton, Francis Jervoise Ellis-Jervoise, esq. 
in a carriage. 
Military Secretary, Col. Richard Airey, on horseback. 

Companions of the Order of the Bath, represented by four,* viz.: General Sir 
Loftus Otway, Vice-Adm. the Hon. Josceline Percy, Lieut.-Gen. William Sandwith, 
and Sir Joshua Rowe. 

Knights Commanders of the Order of the Bath, represented by four,* viz.: Lieut.- 
Gen. Earl Cathcart, Adm. Sir John West, Lieut.-Gen. Sir H. S. Scott (nominated, 
but unavoidably absent), and Sir S. G. Bonham. 

Knights Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath, represented by four,* viz.: Lieut.- 
Gen. the Right Hon. Sir Edward Blakeney, Adm. of the Fleet the Right Hon. Sir 
George Cockburn, Bart., Lieut.-Gen. Sir George Pollock, and Viscount Palmerston. 

Two Heralds, G. H. R. Harrison, esq. Windsor, and M. C. H. Gibbon, esq. 
Richmond, in a mourning coach. 
Band of Her Majesty’s 2nd Life Guards. 
BANNER oF WELLESLEY, borne by Lieut.-Col. R. B. Wood, C.B., supported by 
Capt. H. C. C. Somerset and Major John Blakiston, on horseback. , 


The Lords Justices of Appeal, Lord Cranworth and Sir J. Knight-Bruce, in carriages. 
Lord Chief Baron Sir F. Pollock, in a carriage. 
Chief Justice Sir John Jervis, in a carriage. 
Chief Justice Lord Campbell, in a carriage. 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Rt. Hon. R. A. Christopher, in a carriage. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Rt. Hon. B. Disraeli, in a carriage. 
Secretary-at-War, Rt. Hon. William Beresford, in a carriage. 

Judge Advocate-General, Rt. Hon. G. Bankes, in a carriage. 

First Lord of the Admiralty, Duke of Northumberland, in a carriage. 


= * 





* Being one of each Class from the Army, one from the Navy, one from the East 
India Company’s Service, and one from the Civil Service. 
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Secretaries of State for the Colonial and Home Departments, the Rt. Hon. Sir J. S. 
Pakington, Bart., and the Rt. Hon. S. H. Walpole, in one carriage. 
Speaker of the House of Commons, the Rt. Hon. C. S. Lefevre (representing the 
House of Commons), in his state carriage. 

Sec. of State for Foreign Affairs, Earl of Malmesbury, in a carriage. 

First Lord of the Treasury, Earl of Derby, in a carriage. 

Earl Marshal of England, the Duke of Norfolk, K.G. in a carriage. 

Lord President of the Council, Earl of Lonsdale, in a carriage. 

Lord High Chancellor, 

Lord Saint Leonard’s (representing the House of Lords), in his state carriage. 
Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, in a carriage. 

Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General, Capt. Arthur John Pack. 

Assistant Quartermaster-General, Assistant Adjutant-General, 
Lieut.-Colonel John Enoch. Lieut.-Colonel Wm. Sullivan. 
Aide-de-Camp to the Deceased, Aide-de-Camp to the Deceased, 
Capt. the Marquess of Worcester. Capt. the Earl of March. 
Quartermaster-General, Adjutant-General, 
Major-Gen. James Freeth. Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. Brown, K.C.B. 
A carriage of H.R.H. Prince Albert, drawn by six horses, containing Dr. Lyon 
Playfair, C.B. Gent. Usher; Lieut.-Colonel Hon. Alex. Gordon, Equerry; and Lieut.- 
Colonel Francis Seymour, Groom of the Bedchamber to His Royal Highness. 

A carriage, drawn by six horses, containing Col. the Hon. Charles Grey, Private 
Secretary ; Col. the Hon. C. B. Phipps, Treasurer; and Lord George Lennox, Lord 
of the Bedchamber to His Royal Highness. 

His Roya. Hicguness Prince ALBERT, in a carriage drawn by six horses ; at- 
tended by the Marquess of Exeter, K.G. Lord Chamberlain of H.M. Household, and 
by the Marquess of Abercorn, K.G. Groom of the Stole to His Royal Highness. 

Field Officer in Brigade Waiting, Col. W. T. Knollys. 

Heralds, A. W. Woods, esq. Lancaster, W. A. Blount, esq. Chester, and Norroy 

King-of-Arms, Robert Laurie, esq. in a mourning coach. 


Tue Great Banner, borne by Col. J. C. Chatterton, supported by Lieut.-Col. 
Henry Daniell and Lieut.-Col. John Lawrenson, on horseback. 

Major-Gen. de Ehrichsen and Col. Bause, Aide-de-Camp to H.S.H. the Duke of 
Brunswick, representing the Army of Brunswick, in a carriage. 

The Baton of a Captain-General of the Spanish Army, borne by Major-Gen. the 
Duke of Osuna, supported by Col. Don Gabriel de Torres and Colonel Don de 
Augustin Calvét y Lara, in a mourning coach. 

The Baton of a Field Marshal of the Russian Army, borne by Gen. Prince Gortch- 
akoff, supported by Major-Gen. Count Benkendorff and Lieut.-Col. Tchernitzky, in a 
mourning coach. 

The Baton of a Field Marshal of the Prussian Army, borne by Gen. the Count von 
Nostitz, supported by Gen. von Scharnhorst and Lieut.-General von Massow, in a 
mourning coach, 

The Baton of Marshal General of the Portuguese Army, borne by Marshal the Duke 
of Terceira, supported by Lieut.-Gen. the Count de Villa Real and Major Don Manuel 
de Souza Coutinho, in a mourning coach. 

The Baton of a Field Marshal of the Army of the Netherlands, borne by Lieut.- 
Gen. the Baron D’Omphal, supported by Capt. Gevers and Lieut. W. F. Tindal, in a 
mourning coach. 

The Baton of a Field Marshal of the Hanoverian Army, borne by Gen. Sir Hugh 
Halket, C.B. supported by Colonels Poten and Marenholtz, in a mourning coach. 


The Baton of a Field Marshal of the British Army, borne on a black velvet cushion, 
by Field Marshal the Marquess of Anglesey, K.G., G.C.B., supported by Colonel the 
Duke of Richmond, K.G., and Major-Gen. the Duke of Cleveland, K.G. in a 
mourning coach. 

The Coronet of the deceased, on a black velvet cushion, borne by Clarenceux King 
of Arms, James Pulman, esq. in a mourning coach, : between two Gentlemen Ushers, 
George Shaw Lefevre, esq., and James Heard Pulman, esq. 


On Horseback. 
*youqesioy] UO 
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The Pall-bearers, in two mourning coaches : Generals Viscount Combermere, G.C.B., 
Marquess of Londonderry, G.C.B., Sir Peregrine Maitland, G.C.B., Viscount Hard- 
inge, G.C.B., Lord Seaton, G.C.B., Sir Alex. Woodford, G.C.B., Viscount Gough, 
G.C.B., and Sir C. J. Napier, G.C.B. 

Band of the Grenadier Guards. 
THE BODY, 

Placed upon a Funeral Car drawn by twelve horses, and decorated with trophies and 
heraldic atchievements, the hat and sword of the deceased being placed on the coffin. 
On either side were five bannerols of the lineage of the deceased, which were borne by 
the following Officers in the Army, on horseback: Lieut.-Col. Wm. C. E. Napier, 
Lieut.-Col. H. R. Jones, Major J. H. Purves, Lieut.-Col. H. D. Jones, R.E., Lieut.- 
Col. Neil Campbell, Lieut.-Col. Randal Rumley, Major Walter Unett, Col. Thomas 
Marten, Lieut.-Col. G. F. Paschal, and Col. T. G. Higgins, R.A. 

Garter Principal King-of-Arms, Sir Charles George Young, Knt. in his tabard over 
his mourning cloak, and carrying his Sceptre, in a mourning coach, attended by two 
Gentlemen Ushers, James Forbes Young, esq. and Charles Waring Young, esq. 

The Chief Mourner, the Duke of Wellington, in a long mourning cloak, accom- 
panied! by his brother, Lieut.-Colonel Lord Charles Wellesley, and by the Hon. and 
Rev. Gerald Wellesley, and also by his Train-bearer, the Hon. William Wellesley, in 
a mourning coach. 

The Marquess of Salisbury, K.G. and the Marquess of Tweeddale, K.T., Supporters 
to the Chief Mourner, in mourning cloaks, embroidered respectively with the stars of 
the orders of the Garter and Thistle, and the Earl of Mornington, in a mourning coach. 

Earl Cadogan, Earl of Gifford, Lord Arthur Hay, and the Hon. George Damer, 
Assistants to the Chief Mourner, in a mourning coach. 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir R. J. Harvey, Samuel Bignold, esq. Assistants to the Chief 
Mourner, Viscount Wellesley and Lieut.-Col. Charles Bagot, in a mourning coach. 

Lord Raglan, G.C.B., Hon. Richard Somerset, Earl of Westmoreland, C.C.B., and 
Lord Burghersh, in a mourning coach. 

Hon. Julian Fane, Hon. and Rev. Robert Liddell, Rev. G. D. St. Quentin, and 
Viscount Chelsea, in a mourning coach. 

Col. the Hon. G. A. F. Liddell, Lord Cowley, K.C.B., Lord Robert Grosvenor, and 
Culling Smith, esq. in a mourning coach. 

Marquess of Worcester,* Rev. Dr. Henry Wellesley, Richard Wellesley, esq. and 
Lord Hatherton, in a mourning coach. 

Hon. and Rev. the Dean of Saint Patrick, Earl of Longford, Major the Hon. W. L. 
Pakenham, and Capt. the Hon. T. A. Pakenham, in a mourning coach. 

Capt. the Hon. F. J. Evans-Freke, Lord Burghley, Capt. Edward Pakenham, and 
the Rev. Arthur Pakenham, in a mourning coach. 

Capt. T. Pakenham, Sir Edmund Hayes, Bart. Thomas Thistlethwayte, esq. and 
Thomas Stewart, esq. in a mourning coach. 

John Hamilton, esq. Thomas Conolly, esq. Rev. William Foster, and the Earl of 
Ellenborough, G.C.B. in a mourning coach. 

A. F. Greville, esq. Lord Colchester, Viscount Mahon, and the Hon. R. H. Clive, 
in a mourning coach. 

Lord Downes, K.C.B., Major-Gen. C. G. J. Arbuthnot, Major-Gen. the Hon, 
George Anson, and John Parkinson, esq. in a mourning coach. 

Henry Arbuthnot, esq. Philip Hardwick, esq. and William Booth, esq. in a mourning 
coach. 

The late Duke’s Horse, led by John Mears, Groom to the Deceased. 
Private Carriages of the Deceased and of the Chief Mourner, 
Band of the Royal Marines, Woolwich Division. 

Officers and Men from every Regiment in the Service; consisting of one Captain, a 
Subaltern, a Sergeant, a Corporal, and five Men from every Regiment, headed by 
Major-Gen. George Augustus Wetherall, C.B. Deputy-Adjutant-General. 

Band of Her Majesty’s 93rd Highlanders. 


* On military duty in the procession, 
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Carriage of Her Majesty the Queen, drawn by six horses. 

Two Carriages representing Her Majesty’s Suite, each drawn by six horses. 
Carriage of H.R.H. the Duchess of Gloucester, drawn by six horses. 
Carriage.of H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent, drawn by six horses. 
Carriage of H.R.H. the Duchess of Cambridge, drawn by six horses. 
Troops closing the Procession. 


Wiruin Temple Bar the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of London in his State Car- 
riage, and attended by the Recorder and a Deputation from the Aldermen (eighteen in 
number), by the Sheriffs, and by a Deputation from the Common Council (twelve in 
number), received the Procession. The three carriages containing the Deputation 
from the Common Council fell into the Procession immediately after the Delegation 
from the University of Oxford. The two carriages containing the Sheriffs, and the 
four containing the Recorder and Aldermen, fell into the Procession between the 
carriage of the High Sheriff of Hampshire and that containing the Companions of the 
Order of the Bath. 

The carriage of the Lord Mayor, who bore the City Sword, was placed between the 
carriages of H. R. H. Prince Albert and that of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

On approaching St. Paul’s the troops moved to the respective posts which had been 
assigned to them ; and upon the Funeral Car reaching the flank of each Battalion, the 
Battalion presented, reversed, and rested upon its arms till the carriage of the Chief 
Mourner had passed its flank. Upon arrival at the Cathedral the Marshalmen and 
Conductors divided and ranged themselves on each side of the foot of the steps without 
the great west door ; the Chelsea and Enrolled Pensioners, together with one Soldier 
from every regiment in Her Majesty’s service, the Royal Marines, and six Soldiers of 
the East India Company’s armies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, (two Officers from 
every regiment having been previously provided with seats in the nave behind the place 
assigned to the soldiers,) proceeded into the nave and filed off right and left. 

Upon their arrival at the western entrance of the Cathedral, the Field Officers 
carrying the Standard, Guidon, Banners, and Bannerols were relieved: the General 
Officers appointed to carry them in the Church, and who had been provided with seats 
in the centre area, were conducted down the nave to receive them by Mr. Courthope, 
Rouge Croix Pursuivant of Arms, in attendance at the Cathedral for that purpose. 


The STANDARD by Major-Gen. Sir H. G. W. Smith, Bart. G.C.B, 


The GUIDON by Colonel Richard Airey, in the unavoidable absence of Gen. Sir 
Howard Douglas, Bart. G.C.B., G.C.M.G., who had been nominated to that duty. 


The Banner of WELLESLEY, by Lieut.-Gen. Lord Saltoun, K.T., K.C.B. 
The GREAT BANNER, by Lieut.-Gen. Sir James Macdonell, K.C.B. 


The Bannerouts of the Lineage of the Deceased were borne by the following 
General Officers, who remained at the western entrance until the Body was deposited 
on the bier :— 

Cow.ey and Cusac, by Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Wilson, K.C.B. 

Trevor and Mostyn, by Lieut.-Gen, Sir Thomas M‘Mahon, Bart. K.C.B. 

Cow tey and Lortus, by Lieut.-Gen. Lord Charles S. Manners, K.C.B. 

Ht and Parsons, by Lieut.-Gen. Sir A. B. Clifton, K.C.B. 

Cow ey and Peyton, by Lieut.-Gen. Sir Willoughby Cotton, G.C,B. 

Hitt and Boyte, by Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. H. F. Berkeley, K.C.B. 

WELteEstey and Hitt, by Lieut.-Gen. Sir George Scovell, K.C.B. 

Hit and Trevor, by Lieut.-Gen. Sir Frederick Stovin, K.C.B. 

WELLESLEY and PAkeNnnAM, by Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. F. P. Napier, K.C.B. 

Hitt and Morres, by Major-Gen. Lord Sandys. 

His Royal Highness Prince Albert, carrying his Baton as Field Marshal, preceded 
by the Lord Mayor bearing the City Sword, passed to the centre area and took his 
seat on the right hahd of the Chief Mourner ; the Lord Mayor stood near H.R. High- 
ness ; the Suite of His Royal Highness took their places near His Royal Highness. 
H. R. H. the Duke of Cambridge occupied a chair near H. R. H. Prince Albert; his 
Staff remaining near His Royal Highness, 
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The Body, when taken from the Car, was received at the great western entrance by 
the Bishop of London, the Dean, Canons, and Prebendaries of the Cathedral, together 
with the Minor Canons and Choir. Upon moving up the nave the Minor Canons, 
Vicars Choral, &c. commenced singing the sentences in the Office for Burial, ‘* J am 
the Resurrection and the Life.’’ 


The Body was borne into the Church, attended and supported as follows :— 
The Spurs, borne by G. H. R. Harrison, Esq. Windsor Herald. 
Helmet and Crest, borne by M. C. H. Gibbon, Esq. Richmond Herald. 
Sword and Target, borne by A. W. Woods, Esq. Lancaster Herald. 
Surcoat, borne by W. A. Blount, Esq. Chester Herald. 
The Officers representing the Army of Brunswick, and the Foreign Batons of the 
Deceased, carried by the distinguished Foreigners, supported as before. 


The Baton of the Deceased, as Field Marshal of the British Army, borne by Field 
Marshal the Marquess of Anglesey, K.G., G.C.B., and supported as before. 


The Coronet and Cushion, borne by Clarenceux King-of-Arms. 
The Body, between the eight Pall-bearers, and ten Supporters of the Bannerols. 


THE BODY. 
Garter Principal King-of-Arms. 
THE CHIEF MOURNER, 
His Grace the Duke of Wellington, 
Supporter, in a long mouraing cloak, Supporter, 
The Marquess of his train borne by the The Marquess of 
Tweeddale, K.T. Hon. William Wellesley. Salisbury, K.G. 


Hon. and Rev. Gerald Wellesley. Lord Charles Wellesley. 
Assistants to the Chief Mourner (already named). 
Relations and Friends of the Deceased (already named). 


The Body being placed on a Bier and the Pali removed, the Hat and Sword were 
taken from the Coffin, and the Coronet and Cushion placed thereon, as also the 
deceased’s Baton as Field Marshal of the British Army. The Choir then chanted the 
39th Psalm, “ Divi Custodiam,’’ and the 90th Psalm, ‘‘ Domine, Refuginm,’’ (the 
music of the two Psalms composed by the Earl of Mornington,) immediately after 
which an Anthem was sung (the music by Mr. John Goss, Organist of Saint Paul’s). 
The Dean, Dr. Milman, then read the lesson; after which ‘* Nune Dimitlis’’ (the music 
by Beethoven) was chanted, followed by a Dirge, accompanied by Trumpets (the music 
also by Mr. Goss). The Dirge being concluded, the Body was lowered into the Vault, 
amid the solemn strains of the Dead March; after which the Choir sang ‘‘ Man that is 
born of a womax,”’ and other sentences (music by Croft and Purcell). After the com- 
mittal, the whole Choir sang the sentence ‘‘ J heard a voice from Heaven,” (music by 
Croft) ; the remainder of the Service followed ; and at the conclusion of the Collect was 
sung the Anthem “ His Body is buried in peace’’ (from Handel’s Funeral Anthem), 
and the Burial Service being ended, Garter advanced from his place at the foot of the 
coffin, and proclaimed the Style of the deceased, as follows :— 


“ Thus it hath pleased Almighty God to take out of this transitory life unto His Divine 
Mercy, the late Most High, Mighty, and Most Noble Prince, ARrHuR, Duke and Mar- 
quess of Wellington, Marquess Douro, Earl of Wellington, Viscount Wellington and 
Baron Douro; Knight of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, Knight Grand Cross of 
the Most Honourable Order of the Bath, one of Her Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy 
Council, and Field Marshal and Commander-in-Chief of Her Majesty’s Forces ; Field 
Marshal of the Austrian Army, Field Marshal of the Hanoverian Army, Field Marshal 
of the Army of the Netherlands, Marshal-General of the Portuguese Army, Field- 
Marshal of the Prussian Army, Field Marshal of the Russian Army, and Captain-Gene- 
ral of the Spanish Army; Prince of Waterloo, of the Kingdom of the Netherlands ; 
Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo and Grandee of Spain of the First Class ; Duke of Vittoria, 
Marquess of Torres Vedras, and Count of Vimiera in Portugal; Knight of the Most 
Illustrious Order of the Golden Fleece, and of the Military Orders of St. Ferdinand 
and of St. Hermenigilde of Spain; Knight Grand Cross of the Orders of the Black 
Eagle and of the Red Eagle of Prussia; Knight Grand Cross of the Imperial Military 
Order of Maria Teresa of Austria; Knight of the Imperial Orders of St. Andrew, 
St. Alexander Newski, and St. George of Russia; Knight Grand Cross of the Royal 
Portuguese Military Order of the Tower and Sword; Knight Grand Cross of the Royal 
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And Military Order of the Sword of Sweden; Knight of the Order of St. Esprit of 
France; Knight of the Order of the Elephant of Denmark ; Knight Grand Cross of 
the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order; Knight of the Order of St. Januarius and of 
the Military Order of St. Ferdinand and of Merit of the Two Sicilies; Knight Grand 
Cross of the Supreme Order of the Annunciation of Sardinia; Knight Grand Cross of 
the Royal Military Order of Maximilian Joseph of Bavaria; Knight of the Royal 
Order of the Rue Crown of Saxony; Knight Grand Cross of the Order of Military 
Merit of Wurtemberg ; Knight Grand Cross of the Military Order of William of the 
Netherlands ; Knight of the Order of the Golden Lion of Hesse Cassell; and Knight 
Grand Cross of the Orders of Fidelity and of the Lion of Baden.”’ 


The Comptroller of the Household of the Deceased then advanced, and breaking his 
Staff, delivered the pieces to Garter, by whom they were deposited in the Grave. 

The hymn, “ Sleepers awake,’”’ (the music by Mendelssohn,) was then sung, and 
upon its conclusion, the Lord Bishop of London pronounced the Blessing ; after which, 
upon a signal given, the guns at the Tower fired, and the Trumpets sounded a wail at 
the Western Entrance of the Cathedral, which concluded the Ceremony. 

Mr. Goss presided at the Organ, and Mr. Turle, Organist of Westminster Abbey, 


led the Choir. 


The Gazette contains a catalogue of the 
distinguished persons who were present at 
the solemnity, in addition to those who have 
been already described as taking a more 
active part. After naming H.R.H. the 
Duchess of Cambridge and H.R.H. the 
Princess Mary, the names of sixteen foreign 
ambassadors are recited, with whom were 
placed the Duke of Brabant and Count of 
Flanders, sons of the King of the Belgians, 
H.S.H. the Prince of Leiningen, K.G., 
H.S.H. the Prince of Hohenlohe Langen- 
burg, G.C.B., and Prince Hermann of 
Hohenlohe Langenburg. The Peers to 
whom tickets were issued were in number 
136; the Members of the House of Com- 
mons, 132; the Peeresses (including 27 
dowagers), 186 ; eldest sons of Peers, 11; 
Members of the Privy Council, 37 ; Vice- 
Chancellors, Justices of both Benches, and 
Barons of the Exchequer, 13; Law Officers 
of the Crown, 6 ; Knights Grand Cross of 
the Bath (besides those more prominently 
engaged), 3; Knights Commanders, 25 ; 
Companions, 109 ; Aide-de-camps to the 
Queen, 16 ; members of the Town Council 
of Edinburgh, 24; of the Municipal Council 
of Dublin, 15; of the delegation from the 
University of Oxford (not taking part in 
the procession), 26 ; members of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, 17 ; deputation from 
the Cinque Ports, 12; Corporation of the 
Trinity House, 8; deputation from the 
East India Company, 9. 

Not only was the day of the Duke's 
funeral observed by a general cessation 
from business, by church services, and 
other tokens of public observance in most 
of the towns of the united kingdom, but 
at the capital of Prussia a funeral service 
was performed in the garrison church, 
which was attended by detachments of all 
the troops in garrison in Berlin, the gene- 
rals, officers, and princes of the royal family. 

On the 3rd Dec. the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Disraeli) disclosed his 
Budget in the House of Commons, the 


main features of which were as follow :— 
The Malt-tax and the Hop-duty to be re- 
duced each one-half ; by which a loss of re- 
venue would be caused of nearly 2,000,0002. 
a year. To make up this deficiency, the 
House-tax to be doubled; shops to be 
charged a shilling in the pound instead of 
sixpence ; dwellings to pay eighteenpence 
in the pound instead of ninepence ; and 
the limit of exemption to extend so as to 
include all houses, whether shops or 
dwellings, rated at 10/,a year. The In- 
come-tax to be extended to all whose 
yearly gains by trade or labour amount to 
100/, a year; and to all whose incomes 
are derived from property, in lands or 
houses, amounting to 50/, a year. Indus- 
trial incomes to be only charged, however, 
two per cent. while those derived from 
property remain as now, chargeable with 
three. The duty on Tea to be gradually 
reduced in the course of seven years from 
two shillings and fourpence halfpenny per 
pound to a shilling: in 1853 fourpence 
farthing to be taken off, and every suc- 
cessive year twopence until 1860.  Pilot- 
age to be referred to a committee or com- 
mission; and certain passing-tolls and light- 
dues, together with salvage-charges, to be 
transferred to the Consolidated Fund. 

A decided opposition to the whole of 
the Chancellor’s scheme was taken on 
Friday the 10th of Dec. when an amend- 
ment to the order of the day for a Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means was moved by 
Mr. T. Duncombe and seconded by Mr. 
John Walter. The debate was continued 
during four evenings to Thursday the 15th, 
when the Committee divided, Ayes 286, 
Noes 305, being a majority against Minis- 
ters of Nineteen. The next day, after a 
Cabinet Council, the Earl of Derby re- 
paired to Osborne to tender the resigna- 
tion of Ministers to the Queen; which 
was graciously accepted, and the Earl of 
Aberdeen was summoned to her Majesty’s 
councils, 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PREFERMENTS. 


Nov.11. Royal Artillery, brevet Major T. A- 
Shone to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

Nov. 19. Sir Robert Horsford, Knt., Chief 
Justice of Antigua and Montserrat, to be C.B. 
of the Civil Division ; William a’Beckett, esq. 
Chief Justice of Victoria, knighted by patent. 

Nov, 22. Sir Samuel George Bonham, K.C.B. 
Governor and Commander in Chief of Hong 
Kong, and Plenipotentiary and Chief Superint. 
of British Trade in China, created a Baronet. 

Nov. 23. The Master of the Rolls, Vice- 
Chancellors Turner and Kindersley, the Dean 
of the Arches’ Court, the Judge of the High 
Court of Admiralty, Mr. Justice Crompton, 
Sir James Graham, Bart., the Right Hon, 
J. W. Henley, Sir John Dorney Harding, Kut., 
Advocate-General, Sir William Page Wood, 
Knt., Richard Bethell, esq., John Rolt, esq. 
Q.C., and Wm. M. James, esq. barrister-at- 
law, to be Commissioners for continuing the 
Chancery Inquiry, and for inquiring into the 
law and jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical and 
other Courts in relation to matters testamen- 
tary.—Royal Marines, brevet Majors Hugh 
Evans, S. R. Wesley, Assist.-Adjutant-Gen., 
and Thomas Fynmore, to be Lieut.-Colonels.— 
The Hon. R. Bingham, late Secretary of Lega- 
tion at Naples, to be Chargé d’Affaires and 
Consul-General in the Republic of Venezuela ; 
W. R. Holmes, esq., now Vice-Consul at 
Batoom, to be Consul at Diarbekir; Robert 
Campbell, esq., now Vice-Consul at Venice, 
to be Consul at Dunkirk; Daniel Brooke 
Robertson, esq., now Vice-Consul at Shang- 
hai, to be Consul at Amoy; John George Cope 
L. Newnham, esq., to be Consul in Liberia. 

Nov. 26. 41st Foot, Capt. James Eman to 
be egw Staff, Surgeon Thomas 
David Hume, M.D., from 82d Foot, to be Staff 
Surgeon of the First Class; Assist.-Surgeon 
Cosmo Gordon Logie, M.D., from 6th Dra- 
goons, and Surgeon Henry Cooper Reade, from 
3d Foot, to be Staff Surgeons of the Second 
Class.—Brevet, Capt. T. C. Hammill, Ceylon 
Rifle Regt. to be Major and Lieut.-Col. in the 
Army; Capt. Henry Phillipps, of 6th Foot, to 
be Major and Lieut.-Colonel in the Army. 

Nov. 30. William M. Edye, esq. to be Res. 
Magistrate of Fort Peddie, Cape of Good Hope. 

Dorsetshire Yeomanry Cavalry, Capt. Henry 
Frampton to be Major.—South Hants Militia, 
Robert Miller Mundy, brevet Major h. p. 
R. Art., to be Major.—lst West York Militia, 
the Hon. Egremont William Lascelles to be 
Major.—Tower Hamlets Militia, Capt. W. L. 
Grant to be Major. 

Dec.1. Colonel Everard Wm. Bouverie, of 
the Royal Horse Guards, to be Equerry in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty. 

Dec. 2. Knighted by patent, Charles Robert 
Mitchell Jackson, esq. Puisne Judge of the 
Supreme Court at Bombay. 

ee. 3. 17th Foot, brevet Lieut.-Col. Philip 
M‘Pherson, C.B. to be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. O. P. 
Bourke to be Major.—97th Foot, palo 
H. A. Proctor, C.B. to be Colonel.—Staff, 
Lieut.-Col. John Stoyte, from 17th Foot, to be 
Insp. Field Officer of a Recruiting District, 

Dec. 13. Royal Marines, brevet Majors J.T. 
Brown and E. A. Parker to be Lieut.Colonels. 

Dec. 14. Francis Hartwell Henslowe, esq. 
to be Clerk of the Legislative Council of Van 
Diemen’s Land; Capel Hanbury Williams, 
esq. and Sir Theophilus St. George, Bart. to 
be Assistant Magistrates for Natal, in South 


Africa.—93d Foot, Major-Gen. Edward Parkin- 
son, C.B. to be Colonel. 

Dec.15. Royal Artillery, brevet Major A. A. 
Shuttleworth to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

Dec. 17. ¥F.D. Orme, esq., now paid attaché 
at Frankfort, to be Secretary of Legation at 
nena: Capt. the Hon. E. A. Harris, 
R.N., now Consul for Denmark, to be Charge 
d’Affaires and Consul-Gen. in Peru; James 
Baker, esq., now Consul at Vigo, to be Consul 
at Barcelona ; and Were Giffard Nicolas, esq., 
now Consul at Mobile, to be Consul at Vigo.— 
85th Foot, Capt. J. W. Grey to be Major.— 
Brevet, Capt.O.Cavenagh, 32d Bengal N. Inf. to 
be Major in the East Indies —W. C. Howatson, 
M.D. to be Assistant Surgeon to the Forces, 

Dec. 20. Wyndham Moreton Dyer, esq. to 
be Consul at Mobile; Bridges Taylor, esq. to 
be Consul for Denmark and the Oresound; 
George Harris, esq. to be Consul-General in 
the Lombardo-Venetian States and the Aus- 
trian territories on the Adriatic; George Can- 
ning Backhouse, esq. to be Judgein the Mixed 
Court established at the Havannah, under the 
Treaty of 1835, between Great Britain and 
Spain, for the Abolition of the Slave Trade. 

Dec. 21. Adam Murray Alexander, esq. to 
be Second Puisne Judge of British Guiana. 

Dec, 22. Dr. Henry Holland, of Brook-st. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, and 
a Physician in Ordinary to H.R.H. Prince 
Albert, to be one of Her Majesty’s Physicians 
in Ordinary, vice Dr. W. F. Chambers, res. 

Dec. 23. Belford Hinton Wilson, esq., some 
time Chargé d’Affaires and Consul-General to 
Venezuela, to be K.C.B. of the Civil Division ; 
and William Fenwick Williams, esq. Capt. 
R. Art. and brevet Lieut.-Colonelin the Army, 
some time employed on a special service in 
Turkey, to be C.B. of the Civil Division. — 
Capt. George Edw. Wade to be Civil Commis- 
sioner and Collector of Taxes for the Seychelles 
Islands.—Thomas Kelly, esq. M.D. to be an 
Assistant Magistrate for the district of Natal. 

Dec. 24. 11th Light Dragoons, brevet Major 
John Douglas to be Major.—79th Foot, Major 
E. J. Elliot to be Lieut.-Colonel ; brevet Major 
John Douglas to be Major.—95th Foot, Major 
James Webber Smith to be Lieut.-Colonel; 
Capt. Henry Hume to be Major.—ist West 
India Regt. Assist.-Surgeon Robert John Cole, 
M.D., from 20th Foot, to be Surgeon.—3d West 
India Regt. Major Inigo William Jones, from 
llth Light Dragoons, to be Lieut.-Colonel.— 
Brevet, Capt. John Digby Murray, of 5th Dra- 
goon Guards, to be Major and Lieut.-Colonel 
in the Army; Capt. Tobias Purcell, of the 90th 
Foot, to be Major and Lieut.-Col. in the Army. 


Civit PREFERMENTS. 


J. Pitt Taylor, esq. barrister-at-law, to be 
Judge of the Lambeth County Court of Surrey, 
and of the County Court of Kent, to be holden 
at Greenwich, vice Chilton, Q.C. deceased. 

Joseph Long, esq. to be President of the 
Money Order Department in the General Post 
Office, Dublin. 

F. Winn Knight, esq. M.P. for Worcester- 
shire (W.), to be Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Poor Law Board, vice Sir J. E. Tennent. 

Wm. Edward Buller, esq. late of 14th Light 
Dragoous, to be Deputy-Governor of the De- 
fence convict hulk at Woolwich. 

Mr. James Martin, of Ross, to be Auditor 
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of Union Accounts in the Poor Law Board, 
Ireland. 

Major-General the Hon. George Anson, M.P. 
to be Chairman of the London and North 
Western Railway Company, vice Glyn. 





NAVAL PREFERMENTS. 


Nov. 25. Captains T. Fisher to Magicienne 
and J. H. H. Glasse to Vulture. 

Nov. 27. Comm. Cumberland, to London. 

Dec. 3. Capt. Sir T. Herbert, K.C.B. to be 
Rear-Admiral of the Blue. 

Rear-Admiral the Hon. Sir Fleetwood B. R. 
Pellew, C.B., K.C.H. to be Commander-in- 
Chief of the Kast India Station.—Capt. George 
Goldsmith to Sidon.—Commanders Thomas 
Miller to Penelope; O. Cumberland to Ocean. 

Dec. 11. Comm. Hyde Parker to Cruiser. 

Dec.25. Vice-Adm. Sir T. Cochrane, K.C.B. 
to be Commander-in-Chief at Portsmouth.— 
Comm. G. T. P. Hornby to be Captain.— 
Lieut. W. Burdon to be Commander.—Capt. 
W. W. Chambers to Desperate steam-sloop ; 
Capt. Francis Scott to Odin steam-frigate ; 

apt. C. G. E. Patey to Amphion steam- 
frigate ; Capt. Hyde Parker to Firebrand 
steam-frigate; Comm. Hon. George H. Doug- 
las to Cruiser steam-sloop ; Comm. J.C. Bailey 
to Medea steam-sloop; Comm. George Parker 
to Barracouta steam-sloop; Comm. Richard 
Purvis to command Argus steam-sloop. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Abingdon.—Lord Norreys. 

Bury St. Edmund’s.—J. H. P. Oakes, esq. 
Durham City.—Lord Adolphus F. C.W. Vane. 
Lisburn.—Koger Johnson Smyth, esq. 
Merthyr Tydvii.—Henry Austin Bruce, esq. 
Oldham.—W =m. Johnson Fox, esq. 
Peterborough.—Geo. Hammond W halley, esq. 





EccLesiASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. C. Dodgson (R. of Croft), Canonry-Resi- 
dentiary in Ripon Cathedral. 

Rev. D. Foley, Kilbragh Prebend, dio. Cashel. 

Rev. C. Wolsley, St. Werburgh’s R. and to the 
Chancellorship of the Cathedral Church of 
St. Patrick, Dublin. 

Rev. E. Allen, Castle Church P.C. Staffordsh. 

Rev. C. H. Archer, Throwley R. Devon. 

Rev. W. D. Astley, East Langdon R. Kent. 

Rey. T. Bacon, King’s Worthy R. Hants. 

Rey. J. Baillie, Nunburnholme R. Yorkshire, 
and the Canonry of Wistow, in the Cathedral 
Church of York. 

Rev. F. H. Barker, Sedgeberrow R. Worc. 

Rev. W. Bateson, Woodhead P.C. Cheshire. 

Rev. A. Baynham, Charlton V. Wilts. 

Rey. R. E. Brooke, St. Luke P.C. Cheetham, 
Manchester. 

Rev. H. N. T. Busfield, St. James P.C, Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire. 

Rev. G. Craig, Aghanloo R. dio. Derry. 

Rev. A. E. Crowder, Episcopal Chapel, Dunse, 
Scotland. 

Rev. J. B. Dalison, Manton R. Lincolnshire. 

Rev. H. J. A. F. de Salis, Fringford R. Oxf. 

Rev. R. D. Duffield, Calcethorpe C. Linc. 

Rey. H. P. Edwards, Llanspythid V. Breck- 
nockshire. 

Rey. I’. R. Ellis, Gyffin P.C. Carnarvonshire. 

Rev. J. Farlam, Tosside P.C. Yorkshire. 

Rey. J. T. R. Fussell, Chantry P.C. Somerset. 

Rev. C. Galway, Lower Badoney KR. dio. Derry. 

Rey. P. P. Gilbert, High Halden R. Kent. 

Rey. T. Gurney, All Saints’ and St. Julian R. 
Norwich. : 

Rey. W. Hayes, Stockton-Heath P.C, Cheshire. 


Ecclesiastical Preferments. 
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Rev. H. E. Heaton, Llangedwin P.C. Denb. 

Rev. M. Hetherington, Mungrisdale P.C.Cumb. 

Rev. W. Hughes, Killymard R. dio. Raphoe. 

Rev. R. S. Hunt, Holy Trinity P.C. Mark- 
beach, Kent. 

Rev. E. H. James, Letcomb-Regis V. w. East 
and West Challow C. Berks. 

Rey. G. Jenkins, Manaton R. Devon. : 

Rey. W. Knight, Oughtibridge P.C. Yorkshire. 

Rey. — Lyall, St. Dionis Backchurch R. Lond. 

Rev. T. B. Macnamara, St. George P.C. Water- 
loo, Lancashire. 

Rey. W. Marshall, Ilton V. Somerset. 

Rev. W. S. Maturin, Thurgarton R. Norfolk. 

Rev. C. Maxwell, Lower Cumber R. dio. Derry. 

Rev. J. Milner, Elton R. Durham. 

Rev. W. D. Morrice, Longbridge-Deverill V. 
Monckton-DeverillC.andCrockertonC, Wilts. 

Rev. J. Orr, St. Andrew Episcopal Chapel, 
Rodney Street, Glasgow. 

Rev. T. C. Owen, Lianbedrog R. w. Lianvi- 
ay ey C. and Liangian C. Carn. 

Rey. R. Parker, Well R. w. Claxby V. Linc. 

Rey. H. V. Pickering, Ashfield P.C. Suffolk. 

Rev. H. 8S. Pigot, Horwich P.C. Lancashire. 

Rev. H. A. Plow, Bradley R. Hants. 

Rev. S. B. Plummer, Tintinhull P.C. Somerset. 

Rev. R. A. Prichard, Ashley R. Wilts. 

Rev. W. St. G. Sargent, Kimberley P.C. Notts. 

Rev. P. H. Schoales, Arva P.C. dio. Kilmore. 

Rev. C. Seymour, Lower Moville R. dio. Derry. 

Rev. C. C. Sharpe, Ince P.C. Cheshire. 

Rev. A. C. Smith, Yatesbury R. Wilts. 

Rev. T. P. Sproule, Scaldwell R. Northampt. 

Rev. T. Stanton, Burbage V. Wilts. 

A. H. Stogdon, Ovington R. Hants. 

R. H. Taylor, Halwell R. Devon. 

E.Thompson, Middleton-Scriven R., Salop. 

J.T. Walker, Ashdon R. Essex. 

J. W.S. Watkin, Stixwold V. Lincolnsh. 

E. B. Webster, Bassenthwaite P.C. Cumb. 

S. K. Webster, [ngham V. Lincolnshire. 

— Wilkinson, Attercliffe P.C. Yorkshire. 

To Chaplaincies. 

G. L. Allen, Deesa, H.E.I.C.S. 

S. T. Bartlett, D.C.L. to Lord Downes. 

Rev. 8. Beal, H.M.S. Queen. 

Rey. 'T. W. Bennett, H.M.S. St. George. 

Rev. J. V. Bull, Madras Division of the Army 
of Ava. 

Rev. H. B. Burney, Bengal Division of the 
Army of Ava. 

Rev. H. F. Edgell, H.M.S. Agamemnon, 

Rey. F. Fisher, Mooradabad and Nainee Tal, 
H.E.L.C.S. 

Rev. J. Gollock, St. Luke’s, Cork. 

Rey. C. D. Hamilton, Cawnpore, H.E.1.C.S. 

Rev. E. Horton, City and County Lunatic 
Asylum, Worcester. 

Rey. W. J. Jay, Futtehgurli, H.E.1.C.S, 

Rey. H. Kirwan, Lucknow, H.E.I.C.S. 

Rey, F. Lipscomb, Union, Hampstead, Middx. 

Rev. G. Morison, Nusseerabad and Neemuch, 
H.E.LC.S. 

Rev. C. S. P. Parish, Moulmein, H.E.I.C.S. 

Rev. W. H. Schwabe, Malcolm Peth, H.E.1.C.S. 

Rev. E. C. Wilshere, British C. Gottenburg. 

Rey. J. Wise, the Island of Ceylon. 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 


Rev. 
Rev. 


Collegiate and Scholastic Appointments. 


Rev. J. L. Balfour, Head Master Kepier Gram- 
mar School, Houghton-le-Spring, Durham. 
Rev. T. Chevallier, Sub-Warden of University 
College, Durham. 

G. Clarke, M.A. Third Mastership, 
School, Derbyshire. 

Rev. F. J. Fairhead, Head Mastership, Guild- 
ford Grammar School, Surrey. 

J. Roberts, M.A. Classical Lecturer, Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge. 

Rev. T. Williams, Vice-Principal of St. Mark’s 
College, Chelsea. 


Repton 
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BIRTHS. 


Nov. 5. In Park place, St. James’s, Lady 
Georgiana Codrington, a dau. —13. In the 
East Indies, Mrs. Arthur St. John Mildmay, a 
son.——14. In Upper Harley st. Lady Laura 
Palmer, a dau.—219. At Tawstock court, 
Devon, the wife of Edward Weld, esq. a dau. 
—At Oare house, near Marlborough, the wife 
of Major Pears, C.B. Madras Eng. a son.—— 
20. In Chester terr. Regent’s park, the Hon. 
Lady Pearson, a dau.——At Stanford rectory, 
Wore. the wife of the Rev. Edw. W. Ingram, 
a dau.——22. At Hale house, near Salisbury, 
Lady Adela Goff, a dau.——At Washington 
rectory, the wife of the Hon. and Rev. L. W. 
Denman, a dau.— At Asfordby, Leic. the wife 
of Capt. Cheslyn, a dau.—At Kirskill hall, 
Yorkshire, the wife of Francis Darwin, esq. a 
son.——27. At Woburn pl. the wife of W. P. 
Jolliffe, esq. barrister-at-law, a son.——At 
Axminster, the wife of John Haggerston, esq. 
of Reedsmouth, Northumb. ason and heir.—— 
At Toulon, the wife of Gen. the Rt. Hon. Sir 
Fred. Adam, G.C.B. a son.——29. At Long- 
ford castle, the Viscountess Folkestone, a son. 

Lately. At Worthing, the wife of Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir John Forster Fitzgerald, M.P. a son. 

Dec. 1. At Hintlesham hall, Suffolk, the 
Hon. Mrs. Lloyd Anstruther, twin sons.—— 
At Sledmere, the Hon. Mrs. Cholmondeley, a 
son.——At Lathbury house, the wife of Col. 
St. Quintin, a dau.— At Hawsted house, near 
Bury St. Edmund’s, the wife of H.C. Metcalfe, 
esq. a dau.—-2. At Spa, Belgium, Lady Eliza- 
beth Osborn, a dau.——In Lowndes sq. Lady 
Fred. Kerr, a dau.——3. At Torquay, the wife 
of Sir Paul Hunter, Bart. a dau.——4. At 
Youlston park, the wife of Sir Arthur Chiches- 
ter, Bart. a dau.——At Eaton pl. the wife of 
Ralph Ludlow Lopes, esq. barrister-at-law, a 
son.——At Balbirnie, N.B. ‘Lady Georgiana 
Balfour, a son.—At the Goldrood, near Ips- 
wich, the wife of Capt. Lacon, R.N. a son.—— 
8. At Summerhill, Kidderminster, the Hon. 
Mrs. Claughton, adau.——11. At Blackadder, 
Lady Houston Boswell, a son.— At Pentloe 
hall, Essex, the wife of Henry Coldham Mat- 
thew, esq. a son and heir.——At Barton Fields, 
near Derby, the wife of Henry Chandos Pole, 
esq. a dau.——12. At Down Ampney, Lady 
Maria Ponsonby, a dau.——13. At Wykeham, 
the Viscountess Downe, a son.——14. At Bra- 
die house, Fornes, the Hon. Mrs. Grant, wife 
of Colonel Grant, C.B. Aide-de-Camp to the 
Queen, a son.——15. At Grafton st. the wife 
of Thomas Thistlethwayte, esq. of Southwick 
park, Hants, a dau.——In Gloucester sq. the 
wife of A. Mackinnon, esq. M.P. a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


April 20. At St. John's College, near Auck- 
land, New Zealand, William Nihili, jun. Fellow 
of St. John’s college, and eldest son of the Rev. 
Daniel Nihill, Rector of Fitz, Salop, to Anna, 
eldest dau. of —— Hector, esq. late of Sydney. 

July 22. At Wynborg, Cape of Good Hope, 
Thos. Rattray, esq. H.E.1.C.S. Bengal, young- 
est son of the late Charles Rattray, M.D. of 
Daventry, to Harriette, fourth dan. of Capt. 
Hare, late 21st Dragoons, and niece of W. W. 
Bird, esq. late Deputy-Governor of Bengal. 

Sept. 20. At Nusseerabad, Lieut. James 
Renny Henderson, Bombay Art. to Emily- 
Nina, youngest dau. of Col. Dunsterville, Ist 
Bombay Grenadiers. 

29. At Hull, Joseph Clarke, esq. of Wad- 
dington glebe, near Lincoln, to Catharine, only 
dau. of late Charles Arden, esq. of Douglas, 
Isle of Man, and granddaughter of late Dr. 
Arden, of Beverley. 





Births—Marriages. 
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Oct.7. At Bath, Charles John Chesshyre, 
esq. eldest son of the Rev. J. P. Chesshyre, 
Rector of Little Easton, Essex, to Mary- 
Susan, second dau. of the late Langley Gace, 
esq. of Louth, Linc.——At Portsea, the Rev. 
A. N. Bredin, Rector of Taney, Dublin, eldest 
son of the late Major-Gen. Bredin, Royal 
Art. to Harriett, eldest dau. of Peter Pemell, 
esq. of St. Stephen’s, Canterbury.——At St. 
John’s, Paddington, Frederick C. Gaussen, 
esq. of the Inner Temple, to Letitia-Maria, 
dau. of Capt. Alfred Chapman, of Upper Hyde 
Park street.——At Reading, Harvey-Winson, 
third son of Thomas Fellows, esq. of Money 
hill, Herts, to Harriet-Coupland, eldest dau. 
of Rear-Adm. James Arthur Murray, only son 
of the late Lord William Murray.—At Sand- 
hurst, Berks, Harry C. D. tne ogy esq. 
of 32d Regt. to Laura, youngest dau. of the 
Rev. H. Parsons, Incumbent of Sandharst, 
—At Shrewsbury, the Rev. John Yardley, 
Vicar of the parish of St. Chad, to Catherine- 
Anna, dau. of W. R. Stokes, esq. of Shrews- 


ury. 

9g. At Cheltenham, the Rev. F. W. Harris, 
M.A. of Trin. coll. Camb. to Margaret-Eliza- 
beth, widow of Lawrence Rawstorne, esq. of 
Penwortham priory, Lanc. 

11. At Holbeton, Devon, Comm. Charles 
Spry Norman, R.N. to Fanny-Eliza-Jane, eldest 
dau. of Lieut. Charles W. Poynter, R.N.—— 
At Croscombe, the Rev. J. Geldart, Curate of 
Shepton Mallet, to Miss Nalder, sister to F. J. 
Nalder, esq. solicitor. 

12. At Great Chart, Kent, Louis C. H. 
Tonge, esq. Lieut. R.N. to Charlotte-Augusta, 
dau. of the Hon. George Pellew, D.D. Dean of 
Norwich, and Rector of Chart.——At Totten- 
ham, the Rev. Henry Arthur Giraud, to Anna, 
second dau. of John Lawford, esq. of Down- 
hills, Tottenham.——At Langley, Bucks, Chas. 
John Last, esq. of Windsor, to Maria, youngest 
dau. of the late William Nash, esq. of Langley. 
——At Pinhoe, the Rev. R. Hope Hooper, M.A. 
of Farringdon, Berks, to Anne, eldest dau. of 
William Petheram, esq. of Pinhoe.——At Chel- 
tenham, the Rev. James Niven, M.A. Curate 
of High Harrogate, to Isabella-Douglas, dau. 
of the late John Samuel Barnes, esq. of St. 
Petersburgh and Cheltenham.——At Exeter, 
the Rev. Robert-Gregson, eldest son of the 
Rev. R. Gorton, Rector of Badingham, Suffolk, 
to Emily-Georgina, only dau. of Robert Pinbey, 
esq. late of the Medical Board, Bombay.—— 
At Bistre, Mold, the Rev. W. H. Molineux, 
M.A. Senior Fellow of Clare hall, Cambridge, 
and Rector of Elmsett, Suffolk, to Elizabeth, 
second dau. of Edward Pemberton, esq. of 
Plas-issa, near Mold.—At Croscombe, Som. 
Rev. James Geldart, M.A. second son of Rey. 
Richard John Geldart, D.D. Rector of Little 
Billing, Northampton, to Mary-Elizabeth, dau. 
of the late Francis Isaac Walder, esq¢.—At 
Mansfield, the Rev. G. W. Brameld, M.A. 
Vicar of East Markham, to Violette, only dau. 
of Samuel Hurt, esq. of Mansfield. 

13. At St. George’s Hanover sq. John Baw- 
den Parkin, esq. RK. Art. eldest son of the late 
Henry Parkin, esq. Inspector of Naval Hos- 

itals and Fleets, to Elizabeth, only dau. of 

saac Brooke, esq. of Ipswich.——At Berring- 
ton, Shropshire, Martin FitzWilliam Malden, 
esq. son of J. Malden, esq. M.D. of Worcester, 
to Emily-Harriet, second dau. of John Quicke, 
esq. Newton St. Cyres, Devon.——At Bidston, 
Cheshire, and previously according to the rites 
of the Church of Rome, Pierre Mussabini, esq. 
Ottoman Consul at Liverpool, eldest son of 
Joseph Mussabini, esq. of London, and nephew 
of the Archbishop of Smyrna, to Agnes, young- 
est dau. of the late Rev. Joseph Bower, of 
Waverton, near Chester. At Plymouth, 
Lieut. John Cartwright, R.N. to Helena-Au- 
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sta, dau. of Capt. Beveroudt, late of 58th 

egiment. 

14. At Paddington, Richard Owen Arm- 
strong, esq. youngest son of the late Owen 
Armstrong, esq. of Dublin, to Hannah, eldest 
dau. of the late J. H. Davidson, esq. M.D. of 
Edinburgh.——At St. Pancras New Church, 
John Guy, esq. of The Cedars, Hampton Wick, 
to Sarah, only dau. of William Henry Vernon, 
esq. and granddau. of the late Thomas Edward 
Sherwood, esq. of Mecklenburgh sq.——At 
Michelmersh, the Rev. Chas. Beresford Turner, 
Curate of Marchwood, to Mary-Matilda, young- 
est dau. of the Rev. James Davies, of Braish- 
field house, Romsey.——At St. Mary’s Lam- 
beth, Alfred Austin, esq. of Her Majesty’s 
Ordnance, Pall Mall, to Helen-Elizabeth- 
Willsher, eldest dau. of George Harrison 
Rogers- Harrison, esq. F.S.A. Windsor Herald, 
—At Wokingham, Berks, Frederick M. Sel- 
wyn, esq. of the Inner Temple, to Elizabeth, 
youngest dau. of the late James Hayward, esq. 
—At Lough Crew, co. Meath, Capt. Richard 
Blackwood Price, R.A. son of James Price, 
esq. of Saintfield house, co. Down, to Anne- 
Maria, younger dau. of the late Col. T. F. Wade, 
C.B. of Ravenscroft, Cheshire.——At Youl- 
greave, J. G. Crompton, esq. of Chesterfield, 
to Millicent-Ursula-Mary, dau. of the late 
Henry Smedley, esq. . 

17. At York, the Rev. H. M. Scott, Vicar of 
Ockbrook, Derb. to Mary, only surviving dau, 
of the Rey. S. Hey, late Vicar of the same 
place. 

18. At Paris, Thomas Norton, esq. some- 
time Chief Justice of Newfoundland, to Au- 
gusta-Sophia, widow of James Hill Albony, of 
St. George’s place, Hyde park corner.——At 
Chariton, near Dover, C. W. Maude, esq. late 
H.E.I1.C.S. to Emily, dau. of the late Samuel 
Brooke, esq. of Finchley.——At Benenden, 
Kent, the Rev. William Thornton, M.A. to 
Susanna-Catherine, youngest dau. of the Rey. 
Daniel Boys, Vicar of Benenden. 

19. At Trinity Church, Marylebone, O. W. 
Hawtrey Hamilion, esy. of James street, St. 
James’s pk. to Dorothea-Laura, fourth dau. of 
the late Henry St. George Tucker, esq. of Port- 
land pl.——At Clannaborough, Maj. Geo. Mal- 
colm, Bombay Army, to Wilhelmina-Charlotte, 
youngest dau. of the Rev. H, A. Hughes.—— 
At Long Ditton, the Rev. J. P. Tomlinson, 
second surviving son of the late Vice-Adm. 
Tomlinson, to Emily-Agnes, youngest dau. of 
the late Thomas hig (nai esq. and the Lady 
Lucy Taylor.——At Horstead, the Rev. Ran- 
dall Burroughes, son of H. N. Burroughes, esq. 
M.P, to the Hon. Emily Harbord, dau. of the 
late Lord Suffield. —aAt St. Stephen’s, near 
St. Alban’s, Edward Hugessen Knatchbull 
Hugessen, esq. eldest son of the late Right 
Hon. Sir Edward Knatchbull, Bart. to Anna- 
Maria-Elizabeth, younger dau. of the Rev. 
Marcus Southwell.——At St. George’s Hano- 
ver square, Edward Ritherdon, esq, to Isabella- 
Mary, dau. of George Oates, esq. of Charleston, 
South Carolina.——At Downe, Kent, Thomas 
Denne, esq. to Mary-Anne, dau. of the late 
John Laidlaw, esq. of Dominica. 

20. At Weston-under-Liziard, Staff. Robert 
Clive, esq. M.P. eldest son of the Hon. R. H. 
Clive, M.P. to Lady Mary Bridgeman, youngest 
dau. of the Earlof Bradford.——At Bayswater, 
Peregrine Taylor Bingley, esq. second son of 
the late T. B. Bingley, esq. Bengal Horse Art. 
to Caroline-Haughton, dau. of the late John 
Haughton James, esq. of Jamaica, and widow 
of the late Lieut.-Col. Clarke, Gren. Guards. 
——At Beeston, Notts, the Rey. Octavius 
Claydon, Curate of Bredwardine, Herefordsh. 
son of Charles Claydon, esq. of Cambridge, to 
Eleanor-Markham, eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
J. B, Williams, Vicar of Liantrissant, Glam, 


21. At St. George’s Hanover sq. the Rev- 
William Gilson Humphry, Vicar of Northolt, 
Middlesex, to Caroline-Maria, oaly dau. of the 
late Geo. D’Oyly, D.D.——At Fyfield, Hants, 
Edward John Alderman, esq. of Kintbury, to 
Catharine, dau. of the Rev. Wm. Elliot, late 
Rector of Simonburn, Northumb.——At Tros- 
ton, Francis-Charles-Freeman, second son of 
Jonas Malden, M.D. Worcester, to Harriet- 
Lucas, youngest dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Morse, 
Troston hall, Suffolk.——At Carisbrooke, I.W. 
Henry Dermot Daly, esq. Bombay Fusiliers, 
son of Lieut.-Col. Daly, of Daly’s Grove, Ire- 
land, to Susan-Elizabeth-Ellen, only child of 
the late Edw. Kirkpatrick, esq. of Southamp- 
ton.——At Peel, Lanc. James-Allen, eldest son 
of Richd. Rowson, esq. of Grappenhall, Chesh. 
to Sophia-Aston, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
George Whitlock, Incumbent of Walkden. 

23. In Bath, the Rev. C. C. Wilson, M.A, 
second son of the Rev. W. Carus Wilson, 
of Casterton hall, Westmoreland, to Mary- 
Jervis, youngest dau. of the late Rev. J. P. 
Maud, of Swainswick, Som.——At Hampstead, 
William Ashton Shepherd, H.E.1.C.S. son of 
Rev. W. Shepherd, B.D. Rector of Margaret 
Roding, Essex, to Sarah, eldest dau. of An- 
thony Highmore, esq. of Hampstead.— At 
Castierea, Roscommon, the Rev. Arthur Hyde, 
jun. Vicar of Kilmactranny, to Elizabeth, se- 
cond dau. of the Rev. John O. Oldfield, Rector 
of Castlerea. 

25. At Trinity Church, Marylebone, T. W. 
Waldy, esq. of Egglescliffe, co. Durham, to 
Fanny-Louisa, eldest dau. of Felix Bean, esq. 
of Prinstead, Sussex. 

26. At St. Martin’s-in-the-fields, Frederick 
Ulrick, eldest son of the Right Hon. Sir James 
Graham, Bart. of Netherby, to the Lady Her- 
mione St. Maur, eldest dau. of Lord Seymour. 
At St. Peter’s Pimlico, Edward Dumergue, 
esq. late Capt. Madras Army, son of the late 
Charles Dumergue, esq. of York pl. to Eliza- 
beth-Anne, dau. of John Perry, esq. of Eaton 
square.——At Lanercost abbey, the Rev. Thos. 
Colbeck, of Nether Denton rectory, to Sarah, 
youngest dau. of George Shadforth, esq. of 
Gilsland.——-At Surbiton, the Rev. Michael 
Seymour Edgell, third son of the Rev. E. 
Edgell, of Frome, to Jane, eldest dau. of the 
late John Eastwood, esq.——At Bolton-le- 
Moors, the Rev. Richard Sedgwick, B.A. In- 
cumbent of St. Martin’s-at-Oak, Norwich, to 
Mary-Jane, second dau. of John Woodhouse, 
esq.——At Walton West, Pemb. the Rev. Ed- 
ward Burnard Squire, Vicar of Swansea, to 
Letitia-Surman, dau. of the late Thos. Bowen, 
esq. of Johnston hall, Pembrokeshire.——At 
Bassaleg, Monm. Robert-Gully, eldest son of 
Robert Cullum, esq. Comptroller of H.M. Cus- 
toms, Dover, to Catherine-Margaret, seventh 
dau. of Lieut. William Phillips, R.N.——At 
Brighton, the Rev. Wm. Chetwynd Stapylton, 
Rector of Malden, and Chessington, Surrey, 
to Elizabeth-Biscoe, youngest dau. of the Rey, 
Robert Tritton, Rector of Morden.— At Kil- 
kenny, the Rev. Thomas William Garde, Resi- 
dentiary Preacher of the Cathedral of Cloyne, 
to Sophia, eldest dau. of the late Richd. Colles’ 
River View. 

27. At Chilham, William Augustus Munn, 
esq. of Throley house, Kent, to Marianne, 
eldest dau. of James Beckford Wildman, esq. 
of Chilham castle; and at the same time, the 
Rev. Walter Hamilton, Curate of Brenchley, 
Kent, and third son of Andrew Hamilton, esq. 
of Streatham common, Surrey, to Ellen, third 
dau. of Mr. Wildman.——At Bredfield, Suffolk, 
George Spackman, esq. of Bradford, Wilts, to 
Sophia, dau. of the Rev. G. Crabbe.——At 
Childwall, the Rev. William G. Wilson, M.A. 
Rector of Forncett, Norfolk, to Maria, dau. of 
Samuel Holme, esq. of Holmestead, Liverpool, 
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28. At Marham, Capt. the Hon. P. Oliphant 
Murray, brother to Lord Elibank, to Harriett- 
Phillips, youngest dau. of James Collom, esq. 
of Hele Bridge villa, near Stratton, Cornwall. 
——At Tunbridge Wells, William Henry Ben- 
nett, esq. of 30th Regt. son of George Bennett, 
esq. Q.C, of Sodylt hall, Shropshire, to Fanny, 
youngest dau. of William Keating, esq. bar- 
rister-at-law.——At Clifton, the Rev. Andrew 
B. Pain, Incumbent of Bury, co. Huntingdon, 
to Frances-Mary, second dau. of R. C. Court, 
esq. of Cotham, and granddau. of the late Rev. 
T. D. Fosbroke, F.8S.A.——At Egham, Surrey, 
George, third son of the late Randolph Horne, 
esq. to Ellen, only dau. of Major Timbrell, 
C.B. late of Bengal Art. —— At Brompton, 
James Hill Albouy, Capt. R. North British 
Fusiliers, to Eliza-Jessie, youngest dau. of the 
late Rev. Joseph Cowell, Incumbent of Tod- 
morden, Yorksh.—At St. Marylebone, C.C. 
Rolleston, esq. Lieut. 84th Regt. son of the 
Rey. John Rolleston, Vicar of Burton Joyce, 
Notts, to Anna-Elizabeth, relict of F. L. Dick, 
esq. and dau. of the late C. E. Layard, esq. 
Ceylon Civil Service.——At Everton, the Rev. 
C. A. Swainson, M.A. Fellow of Christ’s coll. 
Cambridge, son of A. Swainson, esq. Liverpool, 
to Elizabeth, dau. of Charles Inman, esq. Ever- 
ton.——At Framfield, Sussex, the Right Rev. 
Owen Emeric Vidal, Bishop of Sierra Leone, 
to Anne-Adelaide, fourth dau. of the Rev. H. 
Hoare, Vicar of Framfield.——At Aldenham, 
Herts, the Rev. John //ughes, Vicar of Penally, 
Pemb., to Frances-Jane, third surviving dau. 
of the late Samuel Fox, esq.——At St. Pancras, 
Dr. J. Russell Reynolds, of Leeds, to Marga- 
retta-Susannah, only dau. of the Rev. Robert 
Ainslie, of Mornington road, Regent’s park. 
—At Childwall, Lanc. Lieut.-Col. Jones, com- 
manding the Carbineers, to Harriett-Elizabeth, 
second dau. of Josepli N. Walker, esq. of Cal- 
derstones, near Liverpool. 

30. At Jersey, William Lovelace Dumaresq, 
esq. R. Art. to Selina-Maria, eldest dau. of 
Capt. Childers, and widow of Major Oakes 
Moore, of the 44th Regt.——At Welton, John 
Ramshay, esq. of Naworth, Cumberland, to 
Cecilia-Clementina, second dau. of Richard 
Lacy, esq. formerly of Clayton hall, near Ripon, 
and niece to Thos. ‘Thompson, esq. Town Clerk 
of Hull.——At St. Marylebone, Thomas Dunn, 
esq. of York gate, Regent’s PS. to Louisa, 
younger dau. of the Rev. J. L. Turner, Chap- 
lain of Aske’s hospital, and Lecturer at St. 
Giles’s Cripplegate. 

Nov. 2. At St. Mary’s Bryanston sq. the 
Rev. Charles Brian Leigh, Rector of Gold- 
hanger and Little Totham, Essex, to Olympia, 
eldest dau. of the late Richard Hanbury, esq. 

8. At Hertford, George Schuyler Cardew, 
esq. M.D. Bengal Army, to Mary-Anne-Sophia, 
eldest dau. of Philip Longmore, esq. of Hert- 
ford castle-——At Weston, near Bath, Capt. 
A. M. Hawkins, R.N. to Mary-Hickes, second 
dau. of the late Col. Spicer, R.A. At St. 
James’s Piccadilly, James Harrington Tre- 
velyan, esq. Major 60th Rifles, to Helena, 
youngest dan. oft Raleigh Trevelyan, esq. of 
Nether Witton, Northumberland.——At Wool- 
wich, Capt. G. Anderson, 15th Bengal N. Inf. 
to Annette-Charlotte, youngest dau. of the 
late Robert Uniacke, esq. and Lady Mildred 
Uniacke, of Woodhouse, co. Waterford.—— 
At Lea, Queen’s Co. the Rey. Abraham Goff, 
Rector of Duncormack, Wexford, to Elizabeth, 
second dau. of the late John Ridgeway, esq. 
of Ballydermott house, King’s County. 

4. At Malvern, N. E. B. Kindersley, esq. 
5th Madras N. Inf. to Annie, eldest dau. of 
Geo. Robinson, esq. of Mansfield Woodhousg, 
and granddau. of D’Ewes Coke, esq. of Brook 
hill, Derb.—At the Whim house, Peeble- 
shire, James Augustus Erskine, esq. Assistant 
Commissary-Gen. second surviving son of the 
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late Hon. Henry David Erskine, of Mar, to 
Elizabeth-Bogue, dau. of George Brodie, esq. 
Advocate, ey Royal for Scotland. 
—At St. John’s Paddington, Alfred Daniel 
Chapman, esq. eldest son of Capt. Alfred Chap- 
man, of Upper Hyde Park street, to Madeline- 
Emily, only dau. of Robert Hanbury, esq. of 
Poles, Herts.——At Milverton, Warw. the Rev. 
Robert Martyn Ashe, eldest and only surviving 
son of the Rev. Robert Ashe, of Langley house, 
Wilts, to Letitia, youngest dau. of the late 
Capt. Daly, formerly of 53d Regt.——At St, 
James’s Piccadilly, John Sambrook Crawley, 
esq. eldest son of Sam. Crawley, esq. of Stock- 
wood, Beds, to Sarah-Bridget, second dau. of 
the late F. O. Wells, esq. of the Bengal Civil 
Serv.——At Boughton-Monchelsea, Mr. John 
Russell Freeman, third son of William Free- 
man, esq. Millbank st. to Lucretia, younger 
dau. of John Selby, esq.—At Churchill, Edin- 
burgh, William Wood, esq. Accountant, to 
Margaret-Parker, fourth dau. of the late Rev. 
Thomas Chalmers, D.D. LLD.——At Kirby- 
moorside, John Tinsley, esy. of Warrington, 
to Ellen, eldest dau. of Richard Chapman, esq. 
M.D. of Kirbymoorside. 

6. At St. Peter’s upon Cornhill, Robert 
William Newman, esq. barrister-at-law, to Pau- 
lina-Sophia, only dau. of the late Rev. Robert 
Watts, Rector of St. Benet’s, Gracechurch.—— 
At Dublin, the Rev. Thomas Atkinson, Rector 
of Doon, Limerick, to Elizabeth, dau. of the 
Ven. Henry Irwin, Archd. of Emly. 

9. At Finedon, Northamptonshire, the Rev. 
Henry Ellison, Rector of Melsonby, Yorkshire, 
to Julia-Esther, third surviving dau. of the 
late Rev. S. W. Paul, Vicar of Finedon.——At 
St. Mark’s, St. John’s Wood, Nicholas, third 
son of the late Dr. Nugent, of Antigua, to Jane- 
Ellen, fifth surviving dau. of the late Rev. 
Henry Taylor, Rector of Stoke, near Grantham. 
——At Aston-on-Trent, Derb. Lionel Skipwith, 
esq. sixth son of the late Sir Gray Skipwith, 
Bart. to Nanette, fourth dau. of the late Thos. 
Walker, esq. of Ravenfield park, Yorkshire.—— 
At Felton, Northumberland, Henry Ames, esq. 
to Elizabeth, ewe | dau. of Major am 
Cadogan, of Brenkburne priory.— —At Cheri- 
ton Bishop, John R. R. Godfrey, esq. eldest 
son of Major Godfrey, H.E.1.C.S. of Exeter, to 
Jane-Mary-Margaret, eldest dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Hill, C.B. of the 23d Fusiliers. —~— 
At Southampton, Alfred Norman, esq. of Lon- 
don, to Fanny, third dau. of the late Comm. 
William Boxer, R.N. of Dover, Kent.—At 
Bilton, near Rugby, the Rev. Hugh Edward 
Heaton, M.A. Incumbent of Llangedwin, to 
Catherine-Maria, eldest dau. of the late J. Cra- 
ven, esq.——10. At St. George’s Hanover sq. 
the Hon. Robert Neville Lawley, Capt. 2nd Life 
Guards, second son of the late Lord Wenlock, 
to Georgiana-Emily, youngest dau. of the late 
General Lord R. Edward H. Somerset, G.C.B. 
——At St. George’s Hanover sq. Marsh Nelson, 
esq. of Charles street, St. James’s sq. to Julia- 
Satara, youngest dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Briggs, 
F.R.S. of Lindfield, Sussex.——Alexander, son 
of Alexander Dennistoun, esq. of Golf hill, near 
Glasgow, to Georgiana-Helena, youngest dau, 
of the late Sir Charles Oakeley, Bart. 

10. At Liverpool, Capt. Charles Trigance 
Franklin, R. Art. youngest son of the late Sir 
William Franklin, K.C.H. to Lucy, only dau, 
of Francis Haywood, esq. of Liverpool. 

11. At St. Mary’s Marylebone, Joseph Sid- 
ney Tharp, esq. of Chippenham park, Camb. 
to Laura, sister to the Right Hon. Sir John 
Trollope, Bart.——At Christ Church, St. Pan- 
cras, the Rev. Thomas P. Sproule, Rector of 
Scaldwell, Northampt. to Elizabeth, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. Nath. Cotton, Rector of 
Thornby.——At Folkestone, William Henry 
Farley, esq. to Sarah, youngest dau. of Stephen 
Plummer, esq. of Canterbury. 
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OBITUARY. 


Tae EArt or SHREwWsBURY. 

Nov. 9. At Naples, after a short illness, 
aged 61, the Right Hon. John Talbot, six- 
teenth Earl of Shrewsbury (1442), Earl of 
Wexford and Waterford, and hereditary 
High Steward of that kingdom, F.S A. 

This representative of a long ennobled 
race was the only son of the first marriage 
of John Joseph Talbot, esq. brother to the 
fifteenth Earl, with Catharine, daughter of 
Thomas Clifton, esq. of Lytham hall, 
Lancashire. He succeeded tothe peerage 
on the death of his uncle April 6, 1827. 

The Dublin Freeman’s Journal thus 
speaks of his death :—‘‘ This sad news 
will, we are sure, be received with unaf- 
fected sorrow by the Catholics of the 
entire empire. The deceased earl had 
many excellent qualities, among the bright- 
est of which was the generous and muni- 
ficent benevolence which he manifested on 
every occasion where the cause of religion 
or of humanity could be served. The 
poor and the Church have lost in him one 
of their best of earthly friends ; and to the 
Catholic Church in England his loss may 
indeed be said to be irreparable. His few 
political faults are now effaced from me- 
mory, while the recollection of the many 
kind and amiable traits of his character 
will long and fondly be cherished. His 
literary ability and attainments, so often 
exerted in the cause of Catholicity, also 
merit for him a high rank among the lay- 
men who have deserved well of religion.’ 

He was the author of a pampblet on 
* The Pacification of Ireland.” 

His lordship married June 27, 1814, 
Maria, eldest daughter of the late William 
Talbot, esq. of Castle Talbot, co. Wex- 
ford, and niece to the first Earl of Mount- 
norris; and by that lady, who survives 
him, he had issue one son, who died an 
infant in 1817,andtwo daughters: 1. Lady 
Mary Alethea Beatrix, who married in 
1839 Filippo-Andrea Prince Doria-Pamfili- 
Landi, and was raised to the rank of Prin- 
cess by the King of Bavaria; she hasa 
son and a daughter; and 2. Lady Gwen- 
daline - Catharine, married in 1835 to 
Marcantonio Aldobrandini, Prince Bor- 
ghese, and died at Rome on the 27th 
Oct. 1840, leaving three sons, who all died 
in a few weeks after her. 

The Earl’s last surviving brother died in 
1841, and his nephew and heir-presump- 
tive in 1846, at the age of sixteen. 

Tite next heir male is a young man, who 
will come of age in 1854, Bertram-Arthur 


(now Earl of Shrewsbury), only son of 


the late Lieut,-Colonel Charles Thomas 
1] 


Talbot, great-grandson of Gilbert, fourth 
son of the tenth Earl. His mother (who 
is remarried to Captain Washington Hib- 
bert, of Bilton Grange, Warwickshire,) is 
a daughter of the late Sir Henry Joseph 
Tichborne, Bart. We are not aware that 
there is now any male heir to the Earldom 
nearer than the Earl Talbot, who is de- 
scended from a younger son of the second 
Earl of Shrewsbury. 

The late Earl had been sojourning on 
the continent during the last two years, 
and was recently at Palermo. At the be- 
ginning of November he was suddenly 
seized with an affection of the brain, caused 
by exposure to the intense heat of the 
place, and his removal to Rome was ad- 
vised by his medical attendants. After 
resting for a day, his lordship and suite 
set out for that city, and reached Naples, 
where he was taken suddenly ill of fever, 
and soon after expired. 

On Monday the 29th of November, the 
funeral rites for the late Earl were com- 
menced in the new Cathedral of St. George, 
Southwark, whither his remains were con- 
veyed the previous evening from the con- 
tinent. The building was festooned with 
black cloth, and in the centre was a splen- 
did catafalque, on which rested the coffin, 
surmounted by a canopy, over which rose 
a massive cross surrounded by heavy wax 
candles. Near the catafalque, round which 
were grouped the clergy in their robes, sat 
the Earl of Arundel, his countess, and 
their children ; the members of the late 
Earl’s family, several others of the Roman 
Catholic nobility, and the deceased’s do- 
mestics. At 11 o’clock the Rev. Dr. 
Doyle commenced high mass, assisted by 
a deacon, archdeacon, and master of the 
ceremonies. A full and powerful choir 
performed Mozart’s Requiem. After the 
mass and the blessing of the coffin, Bishop 
Grant delivered a funeral oration, highly 
laudatory of the deceased and his attach- 
ment to the Roman Catholic creed. 

On the 30th Nov. the body was re- 
moved to Alton Towers, and placed in 
the Talbot Gallery, where an altar had 
been erected, and here were completed the 
requiem masses of thirty days, which had 
been commenced by his Lordship’s chap- 
lains, the Rev. Dr. Winter and the Rev. 
W. Gubbins, when the intelligence of the 
Earl's death was received. When the ar- 
rangements for the funeral had been com- 
pleted in the chapel of St. Peter, the body 
was then placed on a bier beneath a mag- 
nificent catafulque (a view of this solem- 
nity was published in the Illustrated Lon- 
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don News of the 25th Dec.) On the 
morning of the 14th Dec. two altars were 
erected in the chapel : masses were com- 
menced at six, and were carried on with- 
out interruption till eleven o’clock, when 
the grand high mass commenced. The 
Bishop of Birmingham was the celebrant, 
with the Vicar-General as deacon, and 
the Vice-President of Oscott as sub-deacon. 
There were also present the Bishops of 
Northampton, Shrewsbury, and Clifton, 
and many other distinguished clergymen 
of the Roman Catholich Chure. The Cis- 
tercian, Benedictine, Dominican, and Pas- 
sionist orders were represented by mem- 
bers of each, dressed in their peculiar 
habits, and there were at least 150 secular 
priest present. Dr. Weedal preached an 
eloquent sermon in eulogy of the de- 
ceased. After the rites were concluded the 
body was conveyed to the little chapel of 
St. John, overhanging the River Churnet, 
and there deposited in a vault beneath 
the sanctuary. 

The Earl of Shrewsbury’s will has been 
proved, and the personal property sworn 
under 100,000/. His lordship has directed 
that out of this amount there shall be paid 
500/. to the Rev. Thomas Doyle, 5004. to 
the Rev. Daniel Rock, 150/. to the Rev. 
Dr. Winter, and there are some other 
legacies to his sister and toservants. He 
then directs his estates at Alton, Farley, 
and elsewhere to be converted into money, 
the whole of the proceeds, together with 
the residue of his personal property, to be 
given to Mr. Ambrose Lisle Phillipps, of 
Gracedieu Manor, Leicestershire, and Mr. 
C. Scott Murray, of Danesfield, Bucking- 
hamshire, both of whom, it will be re- 
membered, seceded from the Church cf 
England some time since, and joined the 
communion of the Church of Rome. By 
the Mortmain Act no sum cxceeding 500/. 
can be left for religious purposes, and it is. 
therefore, generally believed that although 
this large amount of property has been left 
unconditionally to Mr. Phillipps and Mr. 
Murray, there is a tacit understanding 
that it is hereafter to be applied to the 
benefit of the Roman Catholic Church. 
This supposition is strengthened by the 
fact that in a will made some time ago, 
the whole of his lordship’s property was 
left to Dr. Walsh, and, in the event of his 
decease, to Cardinal Wiseman; but this 
was revoked by a codicil in favour of 
Messrs. Phillipps and Murray, who are to 
divide the property equally between them. 





Tuer Countess oF LOVELACE. 
Nov. 27. In Great Cumberland Place, 
in her 37th year, the Right Hon. Augusta 
Ada Countess of Lovelace. 
The Countess of Lovelace was the “ sole 
Gent. Maa. Vou. XXXIX. 


OsituaRy.— The Countess of Lovelace. 
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daughter of the house and heart’’ of the 
poet Byron. Her mother Anna-Isabella, 
only daughter of Sir Ralph Milbanke 
Noel, Bart. and coheir to the barony of 
Wentworth, is still living. The married 
life of Lord Byron—or rather the period 
during which Lord and Lady Byron lived 
together—was a year and some few days. 
They were married on the 2d Jan. 1815 ; 
on the 10th of December in the same year 
their only child was born; and in January 
1816 the husband and wife separated for 
ever. Lady Byron removed into Leices- 
tershire, and when Ada was last seen by 
her father she was only a month old. The 
name of Ada was picked out from the 
early ancestry of her father. ‘If you 
turn over the pages of the Huntingdon 
Peerage Case you will learn how common 
was the name of Ada under the Plantage- 
nets. I found it in my own pedigree in 
the reigns of John and Henry.’’—Letter 
of Byron from Ravenna, 8th Oct. 1820. 

The third book of Childe Harold, written 
in 1816, is dedicated as it were to a father’s 
love: it begins and concludes with lines 
addressed to his daughter. Of the pro- 
phecy those lines contain nearly all was 
fulfilled. Ada Byron never looked con- 
sciously into the face of her father. What- 
ever wholesome and ennobling joys his 
wayward ‘ nature ’’ might have found in 
watching the growth of his young daugh- 
ter’s mind, it was not reserved for the 
poet ever to know. 

There are frequent allusions to his 
daughter in Byron’s correspondence. At 
one time he asks for her miniature, at an- 
other acknowledges a lock of her hair, 
‘“‘ which is softand pretty, and nearly as dark 
as mine was at twelve.” This was in 1821. 
At her father’s death in 1824 Ada was 
little more than eight years old. She had 
small resemblance to her father. No one, 
we are told, would have recognised the 
Byron features—the finely chiselled chin 
or the expressive lips or eyes of the poet— 
in the daughter. Yet at times the Byron 
blood was visible in her look; and those 
who saw her on her marriage with the 
Earl of Lovelace (then Lord King) in 
183.5, fancied they saw more traces of the 
poet’s countenance in the bride than they 
remembered there at any other time. But 
dissimilarity of looks was not the only 
dissimilarity between Byron and his daugh- 
ter. Lady Lovelace cared little about 
poetry. Like her father’s Donna Inez in 
Don Juan, 

Her favourite science was the mathematical. 

Mr. Babbage is said to have conducted 
her studies at one time ; and Lady Love- 


lace is known to have translated from 
Italian into English a very elaborate De- 
N 
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fence of the celebrated Calculating Machine 
of her mathematical friend. 

“With an understanding thoroughly 
masculine in solidity, grasp, and firmness, 
Lady Lovelace had all the delicacies of 
the most refined female character. Her 
manners, her tastes, her accomplishments, 
in many of which, music ‘especially, she 
was a proficient, were feminine in the 
nicest sense of the word, and the super- 
ficial observer would never have divined 
the strength and the knowledge that lay 
hidden under the womanly graces. Pro- 
portionate to her distaste for the frivolous 
and commonplace was her enjoyment of 
true intellectual soclety, and eagerly she 
sought the acquaintance of all who were 
distinguished in science, art, and litera- 
ture.”” (Examiner.) 

Her body has been laid by the side of 
her father’s coffin in the vault of Hucknall 
Torcard church near Newstead Abbey. 
The funeral was attended by the Earl, by 
Lord Byron, Dr. Lushington, Sir George 
Crawford, Mr. R. Noel, the Hon. Locke 
King, and Colonel Wildman. 

Lady Lovelace has left issue two sons 
and one daughter. It is remarkable that 
she has died at the same age as her father, 
and it is said she had some presentiment 
that such would be the case. She suffered 
from a lingering illness of more than 
twelve months’ duration. 

A juvenile portrait of Ada is included 
in Murray’s Illustrations of Byron; and 
her appearance in later years has been 
happily caught by Mr. Henry Phillips. 





DowaGer Lavy Hoeuton. 

Dec. 2. At Astley Hall, near Chorley, 
in Lancashire, Susanna, relict of Sir Henry 
Philip Hoghton, of Hoghton Tower, Bart. 

She was the only daughter of Richard 
Brooke, of Astley, esq. and was born on 
the 4th of May, 1762, and had conse- 
quently attained the patriarchal age of 90 
years. She succeeded to the Astley and 
Charnock estates on the death of her only 
brother, Peter Brooke, esq. whose great- 
grandfather, Richard Brooke, second son 
of Sir Peter Brooke of Mere, co. Chester, 
Knt. married Margaret, sole heiress of 
Robert Charnock, of Charnock and Astley, 
in the county of Lancaster. She married, 
October 16,1787, Thomas Townley Parker, 
of Cuerden Hall and of Royle, both in the 
county of Lancaster; and by this gentle- 
man, who died in November, 1793, whilst 
he was high sheriff of the county, she had 
issue one son, Robert Townley Parker, 
esq. M.P. for the borough of Preston, and 
two daughters—Susan, who married 1 July, 
1811,'Francis Richard Price, of Bryn-y-pys, 
co. Flint, esq. and died in 1813; and 
Anne, who married 4 May, 1811, John 


Dowager Lady Hoghton—Sir John L. Loraine, Bart. 
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Baskervyle Glegg, of Withington and Gay- 
ton Hall, in the co. of Chester, sheriff of 
the county in 1814. Her ladyship mar- 
ried, secondly, in August 1797, Sir Henry 
Philip Hoghton, Bart. M.P. of Hoghton 
Tower and Walton Hall, and became his 
widow in 1835. By her second marriage 
she had two children—the present Sir 
Henry Bold Hoghton, Bart. and adaughter, 
Fanny-Elizabeth, unmarried. 

During the lifetime of Sir Henry, Astley 
Hall was the occasional residence of the 
Baronet and his lady, but since his death 
his relict has resided altogether upon her 
patrimonial estate. Not only by her im- 
mediate relatives and friends, by her nu- 
merous tenants and dependants, but in 
the town of Chorley generally, her death 
will be long lamented, and the poor of that 
place will feel that they have lost their 
ever liberal and unwearied benefactor. Her 
charities were many and widely diffused, 
and one of her last acts was a gift of one 
thousand pounds, in addition to former 
liberal donations, to the Manchester Dio- 
cesan Church Building Society. Of her 
it may be truly said that ‘‘ the hoary head 
is a crown of glory, being found in the 
way of righteousness.’’ By her ladyship’s 
decease Astley Hall and the extensive 
estates appurtenant become, under her 
marriage settlement, the property of her 
son Mr. Parker, M.P.; whilst a large 
personal estate devolves upon her son Sir 
H. B. Hoghton. 





Sir Joun L. Loraine, Barr. 
July 11. At St. Helier’s, Jersey, aged 67, 
Sir John Lambton Loraine,:the tenth Bart. 
of Kirkharle, Northumberland (1664.) 

This is the fifth Baronet of his family 
who has died within the last four years. 
On former occasions we have given notices 
of his predecessors, and particularly of 
his brother and immediate predecessor, in 
our Magazine for April, 1851. 

Sir John was the third son of Sir Wil- 
liam, the fourth Baronet, by Hannah, 
eldest surviving daughter of Sir Lancelot. 
Algood, of Nunwick, co. Northumber- 
land, Knt. He was formerly Postmaster 
of Newcastle; and he succeeded to the 
baronetcy on the death of his brother, Sir 
William, on the 15th March, 1851. 

He married Caroline, daughter of the 
Rev. Frederick Ekins, Rector of Mor- 
peth ; and by that lady, who is deceased, 
he had issue three sons and three daugh- 
ters: 1. Janetta~-Hannah ; 2. Isabella- 


Jane; 3. Sir Lambton Loraine, who has 
succeeded to the title, and is now in his 
14th year, and a midshipman in the Royal 
Navy; 4. Clara-Frederika; 5, William 
Charles ; 6. Frederick-Blackeney ; and 7. 
Arthur, who died in 1847, in his third year. 
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Str Wm. Ear.e WE ;py, Barr. 

Nov.3. At Denton Hall, Lincolnshire, 
aged 83, Sir William Earle Welby, the 
second Baronet, of that place (1801), a 
Deputy Lieutenant of the counties of Lin- 
coln and Nottingham. 

He was born at Eperstone, in Notting- 
hamshire, on the 14th Nov. 1769; and 
was the eldest son of Sir William Earle, 
the first Baronet, M.P. for Grantham, by 
his first wife, Penelope, third daughter of 
Sir John Glynne, Bart. 

At the general election of 1812, his 
father retired from the representation of 
Grantham, and Mr. Welby was elected in 
his place, without opposition. He suc- 
ceeded to the baronetcy on his father’s 
death, Nov. 6, 1815. In 1818 there was 
a contest for Grantham, but Sir William 
was placed at the head of the poll, which 
terminated as follows :— 


Sir Wm. Earle Welby, Bart. 545 
Hon. Edward Cust . . 516 
Hugh Manners, esq. . 301 
James Hughes, esq. . - 4 


Sir William Welby declined the election 
of 1820; but in 1830 his son (the present 
Baronet) defeated the Hon. F. J. Tolle- 
mache, and has ever since retained the 
seat. 

Sir William Welby served the office of 
High Sheriff of the county of Lincoln in 
1823. He was generally esteemed as a 
good landlord, an indulgent master, a kind 
friend, and a generous benefactor. His 
funeral at Denton, on the 11th Nov. was 
attended by the male branches of his fa- 
mily, by Sir M. J. Cholmeley, Bart. and 
Mr. H. Cholmeley, the Hon. and Rev. R. 
Cust, the Rev. W. Potchett, Vicar of 
Grantham, the Mayor and Town Council 
of that town, and 140 tenants, &c. The 
service was performed by the Rev. G. 
Potchett, Rector of Denton, who preached 
a funeral sermon on the following Sunday. 

He married, on the 30th of August, 
1792, Wilhelmina, daughter and heir of 
William Spry, esq. Governor of Barba- 
dos; and by that lady, who died on the 
4th Feb. 1847, he had issue one son and 
seven daughters: 1. Wilhelmina, married 
in 1825 to the Rev. Frederick Browning, 
Prebendary of Salisbury; 2. Penelope, 
married in 1825 to Clinton Fynes James 
Clinton, esq. barrister-at-law, and died his 
widow in 1834; 3. Catharine, married to 
the Rev. Thomas Welby Northmore, Vicar 
of Winterton, co. Lincoln, who died in 
1829; 4. Jane, who died unmarried in 
1832; 5. Caroline, who died Nov. 20, 
1847 ; 6. Elizabeth, married in 1829 to 
Northmore Thomas James Ireland, esq. ; 
7. Sir Glynne Earle Welby, who has suc- 
ceeded to the title; and 8. Augusta. 


The present Baronet was born in 1806, 
and married in 1828 Frances, second daugh- 
ter of the late Sir Montague Cholmeley, 
Bart. by whom he has issue. 





Sir Jostan Joun Guest, Barr. M.P. 

Nov. 26. At Dowlais House, Glamor- 
ganshire, aged 67, Sir Josiah John Guest, 
Bart. M.P. for Merthyr Tydvil, and a 
Deputy Lieutenant of the county. 

Sir John Guest was born at Dowlais on 
the 2d Feb. 1785. Like the Arkwrights 
and the Peels, by his own skill and indus- 
try, he raised to the greatest prosperity a 
most important branch of British trade, 
and accumulated a colossal fortune. His 
grandfather, Mr. John Guest, the son of a 
small freeholder at Broseley, inShropshire, 
accompanied in the middle of last century 
to South Wales a well-known cannon- 
founder named Wilkinson, and the first 
furnace was raised, under their joint su- 
perintendence, at Dowlais. The works 
were sold at his death to a firm, of which 
his son, Mr. Thomas Guest, the father of 
the late baronet, was the manager. In 
1806 they only produced yearly about 
5,000 tons of iron, and were, on the death 
of the proprietors, in considerable pecu- 
niary embarassment. Mr. Thomas Guest 
died in 1807. The entire management 
then devolved upon Sir J. J. Guest, who, 
by his extraordinary capacity for business, 
his mechanical ingenuity (to which many 
of the most important improvements in the 
working of iron are to be attributed), and 
by a judgment in mercantile transactions 
rarely equalled, not only cleared the firm 
from debt, but raised the produce of the 
mines in a few years to no less than 
68,000 tons. In 1849 the entire property 
in the Dowlais works became vested in 
him. 

Mr. Guest was first returned to Parlia- 
ment at the general election of 1826 for 
the borough of Honiton, after a contest 
which terminated as follows : J. J. Guest, 
esq. 331 ; H. B. Lott, esq. 218 ; R. Sneyd, 
esq. 195. He was rechosen in 1830 with 
Mr. Lott; but in 1831 he lost his 
seat in consequence of the liberality of his 
opinions, and the agitation respecting the 
Reform Bill; the poll being, for Sir George 
Warrender 319, H. B. Lott, esq. 283, J. 
J. Guest, esq. 259. The most tremendous 
excitement ever known in Merthyr is said 
to have taken place at the time of the sym- 
pathetic reception given to the defeated 
candidate. 

To the first reformed Parliament he 
went as the member for the newly created 
boroughs of Merthyr, Aberdare, and Vay- 
nor ; and from that time he has kept his 
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seat, though the representation has been 
twice contested, first by Mr. Meyrick in 
1835, and again by Mr. Bruce Pryce in 
1837. Before the Merthyr borough elec- 
tion of 1837 Mr. Guest, on the retirement 
of Mr. Dillwyn, contested the representa- 
tion of the county, in alliance with Mr. 
Talbot, and in opposition to Lord Adare, 
the present respected Earl of Dunraven. 
The attempt was unsuccessful, the numbers 
polled being—for Lord Adare, 2,009; 
Talbot, 1,794; Guest, 1,590. A few days 
after Mr. Guest was re-elected for Merthyr. 

He was created a Baronet by patent 
dated 1838. 

Of late years Sir John Guest has been 
chiefly residing at Canford Manor, in 
Dorsetshire, which estate he purchased 
some years ago, and which has recently 
been adorned with many very fine Ninevite 
sculptures—Mr. Layard being nearly re- 
lated to Lady Charlotte Guest. 

On the occasion of renewing the Dow- 
lais lease, Sir John Guest stated that for 
his own part he would willingly have re- 
linquished the management of so large a 
concern in his declining years ; but his re- 
gard for the large population which he had 
drawn around him did not permit him to 
divest himself of his responsibilities. The 
successful termination of that negotiation 
was productive of the liveliest satisfaction ; 
and when Sir John and Lady Charlotte 
Guest next visited this district, in July 
1848, the people of Merthyr joined those 
of Dowlais in giving them a welcome re- 
ception. 

At the last election, being unable from 
ill health to visit his constituents, he re- 
ceived from them a most touching address, 
no less honourable to the good feelings 
of the Welsh than to his own character, 
requesting him to accept the trust again 
without a personal canvass. 

Sir John Guest was a man of great 
mental capacities, a good mathematician, 
and a thorough man of business, not with- 
out a taste for the refinements of litera- 
ture. The creation of Dowlais, and its 
material prosperity, was not his only merit; 
for he differed from his compeers in being 
a man of generous instincts and of enlarged 
sympathies. His care for his workmen 
did not end with the payment of their 
daily earnings. He took a comprehensive 
view of his social duties ; he recognised in 
precept as well as in practice the principle 
that property has its duties as well as its 
rights ; and he extended his care beyond 
the present generation into the next—be- 
yond the race of men that now is to their 
descendants destined to replace them in 
the lapse of time. It is a great thing to 
we the supporter of twelve thousand men ; 
but it is a greater, nobler, and holier thing 
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to be their guide, philosopher, and friend. 
He ever showed the warm interest he felt 
in the cause of education. The Dowlais 
Schools are very highly spoken of for their 
efficiency, and the building of new and 
spacious schoolrooms has been for some 
time, and is now, in contemplation. As 
a politician he began his career as an ultra- 
Liberal, but concluded his career as a 
Whig and a general supporter of Lord 
John Russell. While health permitted, he 
was not inattentive to his political duties. 
He was not much given to oratory, but 
served frequently upon important com- 
mittees, and generally voted upon the great 
questions of the day. 

He married first, in 1817, Maria-Eliza- 
beth, daughter of William Ranken, esq. 
She died without issue in Jan. 1818; and 
Mr. Guest remained a widower until 1833, 
when he married Lady Charlotte Elizabeth 
Bertie, only sister to the present Earl of 
Lindsey. Her ladyship, who is well known 
as a patroness of Welsh literature, and 
editor of the Mabinogion, is the mother 
of ten children, five sons and five daugh- 
ters, of whom the eldest, Ivor Bertie (so 
named from the chivalric Ivor Bach), suc- 
ceeds to the title, being now in the 18th 
year of his age. 





Lievt.-Gen. Sie H. F. Bouverir, K.C.B. 

Nov. 14. At Woolbeding House, near 
Midhurst, Sussex, aged 69, Lieut.-General 
Sir Henry Frederick Bouverie, K.C.B. 
and G.C.M.G. Colonel of the 97th Foot. 

He was born on the 11th July, 1783, 
and was younger brother to the present 
Edward Bouverie, esq. of Delapré Abbey, 
near Northampton, being the third son of 
the Hon. Edward Bouverie (brother to 
the first Earl of Radnor), by Henrietta, 
only daughter of Sir Edw. Fawkener, K.B. 

He was appointed Ensign in the 2d 
Foot guards, Oct. 23, 1799, Lieutenant 
and Captain, Nov. 19, 1800, Captain and 
Lieut.-Colonel, June 28, 1810. He served 
in Egypt during the campaign of 1801, 
for which he received a medal. In 1807 
he was Aide-de-camp to Earl Rosslyn at 
the siege of Copenhagen, and in 1809 on 
the staff of North Britain. He subse- 
quently served in the Peninsular war. At 
the passage of the Douro and at Talavera 
he acted as an Aide-de-camp to the Duke 
of Wellington, and likewise as Military 
Secretary. 

In 1836 he was appointed Governor of 
Malta, by patent dated October 1 ; and he 
retained that appointment until the sum- 
mer of 1843. 

He was advanced to the rank of Colonel 
in 1414, to that of Major-Geueral 1825, to 
Lieut.-General in 1838 ; appointed to the 
command of the Jst West Indian regiment 
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in 1842, and transferred to the 97th Foot in 
Nov. 1843. Hereceived acrossandoneclasp 
for his services as Assistant Adjutant-ge- 
neral at Salamanca, Vittoria, St. Sebastian, 
Nive, and Orthes. He was nominated a 
Knight Commander of the Bath at the en- 
largement of the order in Jan. 1815, and 
a Grand Cross of the order of St. Michael 
and St. George in 1836. 

He married, July 8, 1826, Julia-Fanny, 
daughter of the late Lewis Montolieu, esq. 
and widow of Capt. William Wilbraham, 
R.N.; and by that lady, who died in 1836, 
he had issue one son, Henry Montolieu, 
Lieut. in the Coldstream Guards, and one 
daughter, Henrietta. 

Sir Henry had been in his usual health 
until within much less than an hour of his 
death. Every preparation was made for 
his departure to London on the following 
morning, to attend and take a prominent 
part in the Duke of Wellington’s funeral, 
and this, doubtless, acting on latent 
disease, was the cause of his sudden death. 
He had long resided at Woolbeding House, 
and his kindness of disposition had en- 
deared him to the town of Midhurst and 
its neighbourhood. 

Lievt.-GENERAL WEMYSS. 

Nov. 30. At Cumberland Lodge, Wind- 
sor Park, aged 62, Lieut.-General William 
Wemyss, Colonel of the 93d Highlanders, 
Equerry and Aide-de-camp to Her Ma- 
jesty, and Clerk Marshal to H.R.H. 
Prince Albert. 

He was born on the 5th Sept. 1790, and 
was the second son of Lieut.-General Wil- 
liam Wemyss, (a grandson of the 5th Earl 
of Wemyss and March,) by Frances, eldest 
daughter of Sir William Erskine, Bart. 
His elder brother, Rear-Admiral James 
Erskine Wemyss, of Wemyss Castle and 
Torrie House, Fifeshire, is the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of that county. 

He was appointed Lieutenant in the 
93d Foot, Sept. 12, 1805, Captain in the 
6th Garrison battalion, August 18, 1808 ; 
He served as Aide-de-camp to his uncle, 
Sir William Erskine, in the Walcheren ex- 
pedition in 1809, and subsequently in the 
campaigns of 1810, 1811, and 1812 in the 
Peninsula, where he was present in several 
minor actions, and in the battle of Fuentes 
d’Onor, for which he received the silver 
war medal. He was promoted to a ma- 
jority in the 93d Foot, May 27, 1803; be- 
came a Lieut.-Colonel, March 16, 1815; 
Colonel, July 22, 1830; Major-General, 
Nov. 23, 1841; and Lieut.-General at the 
last brevet. He was appointed to the 
command of the 93rd Highlanders, April 
10, 1850. 

Soon after the marriage of her Majesty 
General Wemyss was appointed Clerk- 
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Marshal to Prince Albert, and in that 
capacity he had the entire control and ma- 
nagement of his Royal Highness’s eques- 
trian and agricultural establishments, with 
a permanent residence at Cumberland 
Lodge, in Windsor Great Park. He thus 
became acquainted with all the leading 
agriculturists of the locality, with whom 
it was his great delight to associate. As 
a member, and occasional president, of 
the Royal East Berks and Windsor Royal 
associations, he was universally popular ; 
while, as the master of Prince Albert’s 
pack of hariers, his fine flow of spirits in 
the field, and sterling hunting qualifica- 
tions, won for him the affectionate respect 
of the gentry and farmers. By his death 
the Crown has lost a vnluable servant, and 
the poor a true and sympathising friend. 

He married, April 14, 1820, Lady Isa- 
bella Hay, Bedchamber Woman to Queen 
Adelaide, second daughter of William 16th 
Earl of Erroll, and aunt to the present 
Earl ; and by that lady, who survives him, 
he had issue four sons and two daughters: 
1. Frances, who died young; 2. William- 
George-James, also deceased; 3. James- 
Henry, Lieutenant 32d Foot, and Aide- 
de-camp to the Commander-in-chief in 
Canada; 4. John, deceased; 5. Charles- 
Thomas, Captain 17th Foot, Aide-de- 
camp to Sir Robert Gardiner, Governor 
of Gibraltar; and 6. Isabella-Harriet- 
Jane. 

The funeral of General Wemyss took 
place on the 4th Dec. at Wimbledon, where 
his body was interred in a family vault. 
It was attended by his two sons, his brother 
Mr. A. Wemyss, the Earl of Rosslyn, and 
Daniel Gurney, esq. his executors, Sir John 
Cathcart, Lieut.-Col. Seymour, Capt. H. 
Seymour, &c. &c. The service was per- 
formed by the Rev. G. Wellesley, chaplain 
to her Majesty. 

Sir Epwarp STan.ey. 

Oct. 27. In Great Brunswick-street, 
Dublin, aged 78, Sir Edward Stanley, 
Knt. Inspector of City Prisons. 

He was the eldest son of Edward Stan- 
ley, esq. of York-street, Dublin; and, 
having been elected Sheriff of that city in 
the year 1809, he was knighted on the 
occasion of the Jubilee, when King George 
the Third attained the 50th year of his 
reign. He took an active part in the pro- 
ceedings of the old corporation, by which 
he was selected for the lucrative office of 
Inspector of City Prisons. 

He was also, for many years, a leading 
member of the Royal Dublin Society, and 
was, it is said, the originator of those 
periodical exhibitions of arts and manufac- 
tures which have led to such important 
results both in Ireland and other countries. 
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Sir Edward acted as the friend of Mr. 
D’Esterre, in his fatal duel with the late 
Mr. O’ Connell. 

He married in 1796 the only daughter 
of the late William Norris, esq. of Cold. 
blow, co. Dublin. 

Co.onet Bruen, M.P. 

Nov. 5. At Old Park, co. Carlow, after 
a few days’ illness, in his 62d year, Henry 
Bruen, esq. M.P. for the co. Carlow, and 
Colonel commandant of its Militia. 

Colonel Bruen was educated with Sir 
Robert Peel, Lord Byron, and some of 
the greatest statesmen and scholars of the 
age, at Harrow; and he subsequently was 
a member of the university of Oxford, 
where he was distinguished for his clas- 
sical acquirements, his taste for literature, 
and love of antiquarian research, for which 
he was in after life pre-eminently remark- 
able. He did not, however, proceed to a 
degree. 

He entered public life at an early period, 
having been returned to parliament as the 
representative of his native county in the 
year 1812, which position he occupied, 
with the exception of a brief interval, until 
the hour of his death. At five general 
elections he was returned without a con- 
test, until, on the eve of Reform, at the 
election of 1830, the county, through the 
influence of Mr. O’Connell’s party, re- 
turned two Whigs (Walter Blakeney, esq. 
and Sir John Milley Doyle), in the place 
of Colonel Bruen and his father-in-law Mr. 
Kavanagh. There was no poll on this oc- 
casion; but in 1832, the first election after 
the enactment of Reform, the former mem- 
bers were proposed, and defeated by the 
Liberal candidates, Mr. Blakeney and Mr. 
Wallace, who both polled 657 votes, Colo- 
nel Bruen 483, and Mr. Kavanagh 470. 
In Jan. 1835 Colonel Bruen and Mr, 
Kavanagh were returned, polling respect- 
ively 588 and 587 votes, Mr. Maurice 
O’Connell 554, and Mr. Cahill 553; but 
this election was declared void on a peti- 
tion ; when in June Mr. Vigors and Mr. 
Raphael were returned by 627 and 626 
votes, Mr. Kavanagh and Colonel Bruen 
recording 572 and 571. This was the 
election rendered memorable by the large 
expense incurred for Mr. Raphael by Mr. 
O’Connell, which was subsequently the 
subject of public exposure and animad- 
version. On petition, a committee of the 
House struck off 105 votes, and thereby re- 
seated Mr. “Kavanagh and Colonel Bruen. 

At the general election in 1837 the 
Liberal candidates, Mr. Vigors and Mr. 
Ashton Yates, were successful, polling 730 
votes, Colonel Bruen and Mr. Bunbury 
having only 643. Mr. Kavanagh had died 
in February preceding; but on the death of 


Mr. Vigors, in December, 1840, Colonel 
Bruen recovered his seat, defeating the 
Hon. Frederick Ponsonby with 722 votes 
to 555. 
At the election of 1841 the result of the 
poll was as follows :— 
Colonel Bruen . .°. . 705 
Thomas Bunbury, esq. . 704 
John Ashton Yates, esq. . 697 
Daniel O’Connell, jun. esq. 696 
In 1847 Colonel Bruen and Mr. W. B. 
M. Bunbury were elected without oppo- 
sition; but in 1852 there was again a 
severe struggle, which terminated thus— 


John Ball, esq. o « « 895 
Colonel Bruen . . . . 893 
W. B. M. Bunbury, esq.. 880 
John Keogh, esq. . - - 877 


As a public man Colonel Bruen pos- 
sessed indomitable energy and fearless 
bearing, coupled with a highly cultivated 
mind, which commanded the respect of 
his opponents, and won the esteem and 
sincere attachment of his friends. He 
was a consistent Conservative, and voted 
for agricultural protection in 1846. 

Colonel Bruen married Anne, eldest 
daughter of Thomas Kavanagh, esq. of 
Borris, (long his colleague as county mem- 
ber,) by his first wife Lady Elizabeth But- 
ler, sister to the Marquess of Ormonde, 
Mrs. Bruen died in Sept. 1830. He is 
succeeded in his extensive estates by his 
son, Henry Bruen, esq. 





Capt. T. L. Lewis, R. Ene. 

Nov. 17. At Ibsley, Hampshire, Tho- 
mas Locke Lewis, esq. Captain Royal 
Engineers, a Deputy Lieutenant of the 
county of Radnor. 

Capt. Lewis was only surviving son of 
Percival Lewis, esq. of Downton, Radnor- 
shire, and Ibsley, Hants., and had filled 
the office of High Sheriff of the former 
county. He entered the army in 1808, 
but, though abroad for some years, we 
are not aware that he had ever seen active 
service. During a residence in Southern 
Africa he had an opportunity of observing 
the native tribes of that district, and very 
recently a paper from his pen appeared in 
the United Service Journal, giving an ac- 
count of these tribes, as well as some of 
the places which the present war in that 
country has brought more particularly into 
notice. He also was enabled, while re- 
siding there, to collect some valuable me- 
teorological facts, and which are recorded 
by Col. Read in his work on the Law of 
Storms. He took an active interest in the 
public charities of Exeter, as well as in 
all matters having for their object the 
alleviation of distress. There is scarcely 
a charity in that city which has not had 
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the liberal assistance of his purse as well 
as his active personal attendance in all 
matters where that attendance could be 
useful ; and, indeed, for years past much 
of his income and most of his time have 
been devoted to the purposes of benefi- 
cence and charity. In his manner and 
bearing towards those with whom he came 
in contact he was ever kind and concili- 
atory, endeavouring, on all occasions, to 
smooth differences in opinion, and view 
charitably those acts of which he could 
not approve. 





Caprain T. W. Burr. 

Oct. 30. At Street Raleigh, Whimple, 
Devonshire, aged 60, Thomas Wentworth 
Buller, esq. Commander R.N. one of Her 
Majesty’s Tithe and Inclosure Commis- 
sioners for England and Wales. 

He was the second son of James Buller, 
esq. of Downes and Shillingham, Devon- 
shire, M.P. for Exeter, by his cousin 
Anne, daughter of the Right Rev. William 
Buller, Lord Bishop of Exeter, 

He entered the navy in 1806, on board 
La Resolve, lying at Plymouth, and shortly 
after became midshipman of the Malta 84, 
Capt. Edw. Buller, employed off Cadiz. 
In June 1807 he removed to the Euryalus 
36, which was employed in escorting the 
troops commanded by Sir John Moore 
from Gibraltar to England, in conveying 
the Duc d’Angouléme and other members 
of the French royal family from Gotten- 
burg, and in attending on the expedition 
to Walcheren. In Nov. 1809 she cap- 
tured L’ Etoile privateer of 16 guns. Mr. 
Buller afterwards served in the Mediter- 
ranean from Jan. 1810 to Oct. 1812, in 
the Tiger 74, Capt. Benj. Hallowell, and 
in the Malta, then bearing the flag of that 
officer. He was next transferred to the 
Antelope 50, the flag-ship at Portsmouth 
of Sir J. T. Duckworth ; and on the 8th 
Dec. 1812 was advanced to the rank of 
Lieutenant. In Feb. 1813, he was ap- 
pointed to the Indus 74, employed in the 
North Sea; in April 1814 to the Diomede 
troop-ship, in which he sailed to America, 
where in Jan. 1815 he joined the Euryalus 
36. On the 17th Jan. following he was 
appointed to the Impregnable 104,as Flag- 
Lieutenant to his uncle Sir J. T. Duck- 
worth at Plymouth. On the 19th April, 
1817, he was advanced to the rank of 
Commander, since which time he has been 
on half-pay. 

On the formation of the Tithe Com- 
mission he was appointed one of the joint 
commissioners, and he retained the same 
capacity under the recent amalgamation of 
the Tithe, Enclosure, and Copyhold Com- 
missions. 

Captain Buller married, Oct. 24, 1827, 
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Anne, only daughter of Edward Divett, 
esq. of Bystock, co. Devon, by whom he 
has left issue. 





Mr. Serseant Haccoms. 

Nov. 3. At New Radnor, in his 63d 
year, John Halcomb, esq. serjeant-at-law. 

This gentleman was the son of a successful 
coach-proprietor. He was called to the 
bar at the Inner Temple, June 13, 1823; 
and practised as a special pleader and in 
the Common Law Courts. He also went 
the Western circuit, and attended the 
Wiltshire sessions. 

On the western circuit during the early 
part of his career he was considered one 
of the most rising juniors, the late Sir 
William Follett, with whom he retained a 
strict friendship through life, being one of 
his principal competitors. Indeed, that 
distinguished advocate, and also Mr. Jus- 
tice Patteson and Mr. Justice Coleridge, 
were all associated together with Mr. Ser- 
jeant Halcomb as pupils during the period 
of their studentship, and confident expecta- 
tions were at that time entertained of the 
future eminence of each. To Mr. Hal- 
comb’s ambition to enter Parliament too 
early his failure at the bar has been mainly 
ascribed. 

He was repeatedly a candidate to repre- 
sent the port of Dover in parliament ; but 
obtained the object of his ambition only 
for the short period between March 1833 
and the dissolution of 1835. It was in 
1826 that he first appeared on the hustings 
as a strong opponent of the Roman Ca- 
tholic claims; he polled 628 votes, the 
successful candidates Mr. Wilbraham and 
Mr. Poulett Thomson respectively polling 
1175 and 746, and Mr. Butterworth (one 
of the former members) 198. In Feb. 
1828, when Mr. Wilbraham was created 
Lord Skelmersdale, Mr. Halcomb made his 
second attempt, but was defeated by Wil- 
liam Henry Trant, esq. who had 738 votes 
to Mr. Halcomb’s 633. In 1831 he waived 
the contest; but in 1832, after the enact- 
ment of Reform, he again came forward, 
with the following unsuccessful result— 


Charles Poulett Thomson, esq. . 713 


Sir John Rae Reid, Bart. . 644 
John Halcomb, esq. - 523 
Capt. R. H. Stanhope . 498 


At last, in March 1833, when Mr. 
Poulett Thomson was elected for Man- 
chester, Mr. Halcomb was successful at 
Dover, defeating Capt. R. H. Stanhope 
by 734 votes to 665. 

He did not, however, venture another 
contest in 1835; but at that election he 
was an unsuccessful candidate for Warwick, 
where he polled 416 votes, being a mi- 
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nority of fifty-two below Mr. King, who 
was returned. 

In 1841 Mr. Halcomb again assailed 
the portmen of Dover, but the former 
members were returned, by the following 
poll— 


Sir John Rae Reid, Bart. . . 1000 

Edward R. Rice, esq. . . . 960 

John Halcomb, esq.. . . . 536 

Alex. Galloway, esq. . . . 281 

Mr. Serjeant Halcomb’s name will be 
found frequently in the debates which oc- 
curred during the period that he sat in 
Parliament, as he took part in several of 
the leading discussions, and was a warm 
supporter of the Conservative party. As 
chairman of the committee he drew up a 
valuable report on the Fisheries Bills. In 
1839 he received the honour of the coif, 
but since that period his name has not oc- 
cupied any prominent position in the law 
reports. 

Mr. Halcomb was the author of the 
following professional works— 

Analysis of the Report of the Case of 
Rowe v. Young, on a Bill of Exchange, 
decided in the House of Lords (July 1820) ; 
with Remarks thereon. 1821. 8vo. 

Report of the Trials and subsequent 
Proceedings in the Causes of Rowe v. 
Grenfell, Rowe v. Brenton and another, 
and Doe (dem. Carthew) v. Brenton, re- 
lative to the Claims made by the Lessees 
of the Duke of Cornwall to the Copper 
Mines within the Duchy Lands; and in- 
volving also the question of Title to the 
lands and estates of the Tenants. 1826. 
8vo. 

Practical Treatise on passing Private 
Bills through both Houses of Parliament; 
containing full Directions for Members 
who have charge of Private Bills, and for 
Solicitors, &c. Second edition, with a 
Supplement. 1838. 

In private life Mr. Halcomb was re- 
markable for kindliness of disposition 
and urbanity of manners; and his con- 
versational powers rendered him a most 
agreeable companion, possessed, as he 
was, of a store of information, and a 
highly cuitivated taste. He died after a 
painful illness of some years’ duration. 
He has left a widow and four sons. His 
only daughter died on the 10th Dec. 1847. 





Miss Berry. 

Nov. 21. At her residence in Curzon- 
street, aged 90, Miss Berry—memorable 
as the lady to whom Horace Walpole 
addressed so much of his epistolary and 
personal attentions. 

Mary Berry was the elder of the two 
daughters of Robert Berry, esq. of South 
Audley Street, a Yorkshire gentleman of 
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fortune, if we are not misinformed, and 
certainly the disappointed heir-at-law of 
an uncle who unexpectedly left his wealth 
away from him. The names of the girls 
were Mary and Agnes. Mary was well 
read, and mistress of Latin; and Agnes 
drew and painted in water colours with 
great success. 
We have seen at the British Museum 
one of the occasional productions of the 
Strawberry Hill Press, of which we here 
introduce an entire copy. 
The Press at Strawberry-Hill to Miss Mary and 
Miss Agnes Berry. 
To Mary’s Lips has ancient Rome 
Her purest Language taught ; 

And from the modern City home 
Aanes its pencil brought. 

Rome’s ancient Horace sweetly chants 
Such Maids with lyric Fire ; 

Albion’s old Horace sings nor paints---- 
He only can admire : 

Still wou’d his Press their Fame record, 
So amiable the Pair is! 

But ah! how vain to think his Word 
Can add a Straw to Berrys. 

Walpole became acquainted with Miss 
Berry and her sister before the year 1789. 
He first met them, it is believed, at Lord 
Strafford’s, at Wentworth Castle, in York- 
shire. During the correspondence the 
ladies visited Italy, and finally returned to 
Twickenham to be within call of the Prince 
of Letter Writers.* Walpole was fond of 
his ‘‘ two wives,”’ as he called them, would 
write and number his letters to them, 
and tell them stories of his early life, and 
of what he had seen and heard, with ten 
times the vivacity and minuteness that. he 
employed in telling similar stories to Pin- 
kerton or Dalrymple. The Jadies listened; 
and it was Walpole’s joy— 

Still with his favourite Berrys to remain. 
Delighted with what they heard, they be- 
gan with notes of what he told them, and 
soon induced him, by the sweet power of 
two female pleaders at his ear and in his 
favourite “ Tribune,’ to put in writing 
those charming ‘‘ Reminiscences” of the 
Courts of George the First and his son, 
which will continue to be read with inte- 
rest as long as English history is read. 

When Walpole died he left to the Misses 
Berry, in conjunction with their father, 
the greater part of his papers, and the 
charge of collecting and publishing his 
works. The so-called edition of his Works, 
which appeared in five volumes quarto, 


* Both Mason and Lord Harcourt ob- 
served this growing attachment of Walpole 
to the Miss Berrys with jealousy and dis- 
pleasure, as appears by some letters still 
in MS. from them in the possession of a 
friend. 
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was edited by the father, who lived with 
his daughters, at Twickenham and at South 
Audley Street, for some years after Wal- 
pole’s death. He died, a very old man, at 
Genoa, in the spring of 1817; but the 
daughters lived in London, and for up- 
wards of half a century saw, either in 
South Audley Street, or in Curzon Street, 
or at Richmond* (within sight of Straw- 
berry), two generations of literary men. 
They loved the society of authors and of 
people of fashion, and thought at times 
(not untruly) that they were the means of 
bringing about them more authors of note 
mixing in good society than Mrs. Mon- 
tagu, or the Countess of Cork, or Lydia 
White herself, had succeeded in drawing 
together. 

It would have been strange if Miss 
Berry, with all her love and admiration 
for Horace Walpole, had escaped the fate of 
being an authoress. Her scattered writings 
were collected by herself in 1844, into two 
octavo volumes, entitled, “ England and 
France ; a Comparative View of the Social 
Condition of both Countries, from the 
Restoration of Charles the Second to the 
present Time: to which are now first 
added, Remarks on Lord Orford’s Letters 
—the Life of the Marquise du Deffand— 
the Life of Rachael Lady Russell; and, 
Fashionable Friends, a Comedy.” In these 
Miscellanies (for by that name should they 
have been called) are to be found many 
keen and correct remarks on society, and 
on men and manners, with here and there 
a dash of old reading, and every now and 
then a valuable observation or two on the 
fashion and minute details of the age in 
which Walpole lived. 

Miss Berry’s last literary undertaking 
was a vindication of Walpole from the 
sarcastic and not always correct character 
of him drawn by Mr. Macaulay in an 
article in the Edinburgh Review. In 1840 
she edited, for the first time, the sixty Let- 
ters which Walpole had addressed to her- 
self and her sister. In his late years Wal- 
pole makes no better appearance than he 
does in his letters to Mary and Agnes. 
He seems to have forgotten the gout and 
Chatterton, Dr. Kippis and the Society 
of Antiquaries, and to have written like 
an old man no longer soured by the world, 
but altogether in love with what was good. 

Miss Berry survived her younger sister 
about eighteen months. She is said to 
have felt her loss severely. For a time 
she was observed 

To muse and take her solitary tea ; 
* The Miss Berrys lived in Mr. Lambe’s 
house at Richmond. In the summer of 
125, in the house on the Hill of Lord 
Lansdowne, which he lent to them. 
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but she rallied, and continued to cultivate 
the living society of our times, as well as 
to dwell on the reminiscences of that 
vanished society which she was as it were 
the last to enjoy. 





THE Rev. Epwarp MANGIN. 

Oct.17. At his residence in Johnstone 
street, Bath, aged 80, the Rev. Edward 
Mangin, Prebendary of Rath, in the dio- 
cese of Killaloe. 

Mr. Mangin was descended from a 
Huguenot family, which took refuge in 
Ireland from the persecutions in the time 
of Louis XIV., and rose to opulent and 
important stations in their adopted country. 
He had much of the manners of both 
France and Ireland—foreign acuteness of 
conversation, with a remarkable share of 
the pleasantry and good humour of the 
Trish gentleman. 

He was educated at Oxford, for the 
church, and obtained preferment in Ire- 
land at an early age. Marrying early, but 
soon left a widower, with an only daugh- 
ter,—worthy of him, and to whom he was 
affectionately attached through life,—after 
a long interval he married again, and has 
left two sons, like himself educated at 
Oxford, and now in the church. 

He had resided for many years in Bath, 
associated with all the intelligent in that 
intelligent city ; easy in fortune, and 
scarcely visited by the common casualties 
of life, he rather glided through years 
than felt them. To the last, though expe- 
riencing some pains of the frame, he exhi- 
bited no failure of his intellectual powers. 
His death was like his life — tranquil. 
He walked out the day before, sat with 
his family during the evening, retired to 
rest with no appearance of an increase of 
illness, and slept undisturbed during the 
night. In that sleep, between seven and 
eight next morning, he expired. 

Mr. Mangin was the editor of the im- 
pression of Richardson the novelist’s 
works published in nineteen volumes, in 
1811, and of ‘‘ Piozziana, or Recollections 
of Mrs. Piozzi,’’ in 1833. Upon neither 
of these works did he bestow a very large 
amount of labour or research. We believe 
he was the author of some occasional ori- 
ginal essays on manners, travels, and 
character. 

At the recent meeting of the Somerset- 
shire Archeological and Natural History 
Society at Bath its temporary museum 
contained, among numerous other curi- 
osities, the Silver Drinking Cup of Etienne 
Mangin, who was burnt at the stake in 
1546. The following inscription is en- 
graved upon it: ‘‘ Oct.7, 1546, Stephen 
Mangin for professing the Reformed_Re- 
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ligion, resolutely suffered death in front 
of his house, at Meaux, ten leagues from 
Paris. At the stake he desired his wife 
to give him water in his usual drinking 
cup, which he emptied to the welfare of 
his friends and the success of his cause. 
This is that cup, handed down from father 
to son, to Edward Mangin, who had this 
inscription engraved on it, 1820.’’ 





Rev. Henry Hasrep, F.R.S. 

Nov. 26. At Bury St. Edmund’s, in his 
82d year, the Rev. Henry Hasted, M.A. 
Rector of Horringer and Braiseworth, Suf- 
folk, and late Lecturer of St. Mary’s church 
in Bury. 

Mr. Hasted was born Sept. 17, 1771 at 
Bury St. Edmund’s, where his father was 
an apothecary. He was educated at King 
Edward’s Grammar School in that town 
under the Head Masterships of the Rev. 
Philip Laurents and the Rev. M. T. 
Becher. He went up to Cambridge, to 
Christ's college, and took his Bachelor’s 
degree in 1793, being placed as Sixth 
Wrangler; and his degree as M.A. in 
1796. He afterwards became a Fellow of 
Christ’s college, and was believed to be 
on the eve of being elected Master, when 
he was appointed by the corporation of 
Bury to the preachership of St. Mary’s, 
in the year 1802. In 1812 he was pre- 
sented to the rectory of Braiseworth by 
Sir Edw. Kerrison, and in 1814 to that 
of Horringer, or Horningsheath, by the 
Marquess of Bristol. In 1842 he resigned 
the preachership of St. Mary’s, in con- 
sequence of the continued debility caused 
by a paralytic attack ; but he held the 
rectory of Horringer (in which, as well as 
in the preachership of St. Mary’s, he was 
a worthy successor of Bishop Bedell) and 
that of Braiseworth, until his death. On 
his resignation, a service of plate was pur- 
chased by a subscription of 250/. and pre- 
sented to him by the inhabitants of the 
town generally. 

Few men have filled a larger place in 
the circle of their own neighbourhood than 
the Rev. Henry Hasted, or have more un- 
remittingly devoted their whole time and 
talents through a long life to the service of 
others than he did. Gifted by his Creator 
with considerable intellectual faculties, 
which he had diligently cultivated at school 
and college, and endowed also with great 
activity of mind and a capacity for con- 
tinued mental exertion, he lived to work 
for the good of others, and threw the 
whole weight of his energies into the 
furtherance of works of piety and benevo- 
lence. To his indefatigable zeal and great 
influence it is in a great measure due that 
the Suffolk County Hospital exists, and is 


what it is; and numerous societies for the 
promotion of religious and educational ob- 
jects had in him one of their most active 
promoters and most warm patrons. He 
was a governor of King Edward’sGrammar 
School, a trustee of the Guildhall Feoff- 
ment, and of almost all the charitable and 
other trusts in the town. 

In the pulpit he was always an attractive 
and impressive preacher; and at a time 
when the sermons in many churches were 
little more than moral essays, his dis- 
courses were always directed to the great 
doctrines of Christianity. There was a 
gentleness in his address, and an earnest- 
ness mixed with suavity of tone and ex- 
pression, which, added to the real matter 
they contained, made his discourses win- 
ning and persuasive. It was characteristic 
of his energetic spirit and his love of his 
ministerial work, that he continued to 
preach at Horringer church as long as he 
had physical power to ascend the pulpit; 
and when increasing infirmity made this 
impossible, he published a volume of 
sermons, which he dedicated to his pa- 
rishioners. He was at all times most 
diligent in visiting his flock from house to 
house ; and long after the time when most 
men would have yielded to the cry of na- 
ture for rest and repose, he might be seen 
with labour and difficulty making his way 
through the parish, going to the schools, 
visiting the sick, or taking suitable re- 
ligious tracts to the cottages, or minister- 
ing, which he did most largely, to the 
temporal wants of the poor. 

Constant cheerfulness, unclouded good 
humour, and universal benevolence and 
kindliness, both in word and deed, went 
hand in hand with this. It was always 
sunshine with him. And a striking sight 
it was to see how this cheerfulness of 
spirit, which seemed to spring from the 
most simple-minded and child-like sub- 
mission to the will of God, carried him 
through the heaviest trials, and lightened 
the heaviest burdens. Thus, when a 
paralytic stroke deprived him of the use 
of his right hand, fifteen years ago, he 
set himself without a murmur to learn to 
write with his left hand, and, though the 
labour which this entailed upon him, both 
in writing sermons and in keeping up an 
extensive correspondence, was very great, 
his predominant feeling always seemed to 
be, not so much regret for what he had 
lost, as thankfulness for the use of what 
was still preserved to him. He possessed 
uncommon delicacy of feeling. He could 
never say or do anything to hurt the 
feelings of others in the smallest degree, 
nor did an ill-natured or uncharitable re- 
mark ever escape his lips. Those who 
asked his advice and assistance in diffi- 
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culties might depend upon his never be- 
traying their confidence, or turning any 
matter which they might impart to him 
into a subject of idle conversation. He 
was liberal to the full extent of his means, 
and his courteous hospitality was quite a 
feature in the town of Bury. ‘“ Be not 
forgetful to entertain strangers’’ and 
“* Use hospitality without grudging *’ were 
precepts of Holy Writ which he seemed 
to take a peculiar delight in obeying. Nor 
was it only at his table that he exercised 
hospitality. Till within the last few years, 
when he was disabled by infirmity, he was 
always ready to do the honours of the 
town to strangers. Closely as his time 
was filled, he would find the means of de- 
voting an hour or two to shew his visitors 
the schools and churches and antiquities 
of the place, and to make their sojourn as 
agreeable as he could by his cheerful 
society and hospitable attentions. We 
have often heard him called by strangers 
the Gaius of Bury St. Edmund’s. His 
conversation was as agreeable as his man- 
ners were engaging ; he had information 
at command on most subjects, which he 
was always ready to impart in the most 
modest, unassuming, and entertaining 
manner, while at the same time he had 
that active curiosity of mind which made 
him keen in seeking for knowledge from 
those who had it toimpart. In truth, his 
varied attainments in different branghes 
of philosophy, especially in mathematics, 
botany, and natural history, as well as in 
classical and general literature, raised his 
character as a scholar to a level with that 
which he bore as a Christian and as a man.* 

Besides the volume of Sermons already 
mentioned, Mr. Hasted published two 
volumes of Lent Sermons, a tract of Four 
Sermons on Confirmation printed for the 
benefit of the Hospital in 1833, and some 
interesting “‘ Reminiscences of Dr. Wol- 
laston” in the 4th part of the Bury 
Archeological Proceedings. 

He married, in 1807, Miss Ord, the 
only daughter of Dr. Ord, of Fornham, 
who lived barely three years after their 
union, and by whom he had two children, 
who survive him, the Rev. Henry John 
Hasted, Rector of Sproughton, and Mrs. 
George Heigham. 

It has been resolved to perpetuate the 
memory of Mr. Hasted by a public sub- 
scription for the endowment of a new ward 
in the Bury Hospital, and by erecting 
tablets in each church of the town to 
record that endowment. 


* We have condensed this character of 
Mr. Hasted from an article attributed to the 
Rev. Lord Arthur Hervey in the Bury Post. 
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There is a portrait of Mr. Hasted en- 
graved by C. Turner after a painting by 
Strutt in a folio size; itis a fair likeness, 
but conveys the impression that he was a 
tall instead of a short man. 





Prorrssor Empson. 

Dec. 10. At Haileybury, near Hert- 
ford, aged 62, William Empson, esq. Pro- 
fessor of Law in Haileybury College, and 
Editor of the Edinburgh Review. 

Mr. Empson was educated at Winches- 
ter school and at Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. 1812, 
M.A. 1815. 

He began to contribute to the Edinburgh 
Review in 1823, when Francis Jeffrey, 
afterwards his father-in-law, was yet editor. 
Jeffrey resigned the post where he had 
gained his high literary distinction in 1829, 
on being appointed Dean of the Faculty 
of Advocates at Edinburgh, an office which 
he considered incompatible with the lea- 
dership of a party journal. The 98th 
number was the last of Jeffrey’s editing, 
the Review then passing into the hands 
of Mr. Macvey Napier, one of the law 
professors of the University of Edinburgh. 
Empson, the third editor, commenced his 
reign in 1830. In one of Lord Jeffrey’s 
letters to him at this time there is a pas- 
sage of much interest, both as recording 
the views of the great critic as to editorial 
duties and privileges, and testifying to the 
qualifications of Empson for the office. 
‘*I think you have (he says) a better 
knack, even than me, in touching lights 
and bringing out effects, as I have less 
patience to watch the capacities of im- 
provement, and was more given to dash 
out and substitute, by wholesale, than to 
interweave graces or lace seams,’’ &c. 

Mr. Empson contributed to the Review, 
during the years 1823 to 1849, more than 
sixty articles, on subjects of law, the con- 
dition of the poorer classes, negro slavery, 


domestic politics, poetry, and general lite- 


rature and biography. Of his later arti- 
cles, that on Stanley’s Life of Dr. Arnold, 
in the January number of 1845, gave him 
opportunity of paying a just tribute to the 
memory of his old schoolfellow and illus- 
trious friend. He was a contemporary of 
Arnold at Winchester School, and through 
life his sympathy with the literary and 
political views of his friend was ardent. 
On educational and ecclesiastical questions 
Mr. Empson wrote various papers, which 
had much influence on public opinion. 

At Haileybury Mr. Empson succeeded 
to the chair which had been occupied by 
Sir James Mackintosh. In that office his 
business was to educate men to conduct 
the civil administration of that great em- 
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pire, the variety of whose local institu- 
tions, as well as the complexity of inte- 
rests arising from differences of law, of 
religion, and of dependence, render pre- 
paration for practical government the more 
difficult. It was Professor Empson’s aim 
to inculcate broad fundamental doctrines 
of moral science and of the laws of na- 
tions, and to impress great historical and 
ethical principles, knowing that the appli- 
cation of these would be easily regulated 
by the knowledge of particular or local 
institutions. He was learned and accu- 
rate in the details of actual practice in the 
various departments of law in India; but 
his excellence as a Professor consisted still 
more in moral and philosophical training, 
without which mere legal knowledge has 
little that is attractive or noble. He pos- 
sessed the art of acquiring and exercising 
an influence over the hearts of his pupils ; 
showing a genial interest in the students 
of his class, which won their confidence 
and affection. At the recent examination, 
when the students were apprised of the 
precarious state of their friend and in- 
structor, then suffering from the rupture 
of a blood-vessel, they spontaneously re- 
linquished their accustomed festival, as 
being inconsistent with their anxiety and 
grateful regard for him. Notwithstanding 
his enfeebled state of health, he carefully 
went through the Examination papers, and 
assigned to each student his rank and 
position. No man ever fell more truly in 
the field of duty. 

Mr. Empson married the only child of 
Lord Jeffrey. Of his personal character 
and mental accomplishments a most pleas- 
ing impression is conveyed from Jeffrey’s 
correspondence. Many of the best letters 
in that delightful series are either written 
to Mr. Empson, or are dated from his 
house at Haileybury, whither Jeffrey loved 
to retire when in England on his parlia- 
mentary duties. Some of these letters have 
a mingled literary and historical interest, 
as that in which Jeffrey comments on a 
letter from Mr. Macaulay to Empson, 
stating his reasons for wishing to devote 
himself to a literary instead of a political 
life. The letter to Mr. Empson, on re- 
ceiving through him a proof of the first 
sheets of Macaulay’s History, will always 
be read with interest. 





Joun Hamitton Reynotps, Esa. 

Nov. 15. At Node hill, Newport, I. W, 
aged 58, John Hamilton Reynolds, esq. 
Clerk of the County Court for the Isle of 
Wight. 

Some poems published by Mr. Reynolds 
when he was a mere youth wou for him 
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words of kindness and encouragement from 
men of established reputation. Byron, in 
a letter to Hodgson, spoke of him as “a 
youngster, and a clever one:’’ and he 
records in his journal of Feb. 20, 1814, 
that he “answered, or rather acknow- 
ledged, the receipt of young Reynolds’s 
poem, ‘Safié.’ The lad is clever, but 
much of his thoughts are borrowed,— 
whence, the reviewers may find out. I 
hate discouraging a young one; and I 
think —though wild and more oriental than 
he would be had he seen the scenes where 
he has placed his tale—that he has much 
talent, and certainly fire enough.’’ Mr. 
Leigh Hunt, who at that time sat with 
authority in the critical chair of the Ex- 
aminer, devoted a paper to the younger 
poets— Shelley, Keats, and Reynolds ;’’ 
and it is no small honour now, though it 
was somewhat mischievous at the time, to 
have been thus associated by one so able 
to form a discriminating judgment. 

“ Safié’? was soon followed by ‘* The 
Naiad,’’ and other poems, all published 
before the writer was twenty-one—or per- 
haps twenty—years of age. 

In 1819, when Wordsworth, encouraged 
by the growing recognition of the public, 
and the enthusiastic admiration of his 
then small circle of admirers, announced 
his “ Peter Bell,’’? the very name seemed 
to foreshadow that the work was to be 
the touchstone of his theory, and a test of 
the sincerity and devotion of his worship- 
pers. Reynolds, though an admirer of 
Wordsworth, had even a stronger relish 
for a joke; and as he never then, and 
rarely afterwards, stopped to weigh con- 
sequences, he anticipated the genuine pub- 
lication by a Peter Bell of his own, which 
puzzled and perplexed many, and was con- 
demned or laughed at, according to the 
humour of the reader. Right or wrong, 
it is fair to assume that the skit had merit; 
for Coleridge pronounced positively that 
it was written by Charles Lamb,—and on 
the ground that no other person could 
have written it. Mr. Reynolds had al- 
ready become a frequent contributor to 
the London Magazine; and he also wrote 
in the Edinburgh Review, the Retrospec- 
tive, and subsequently in the Westminster. 
In every number of the London the traces 
of his light and pleasant pen were visible ; 
and at every social meeting of the con- 
tributors—which included Charles Lamb, 
and Allan Cunningham, and Carey the 
translator of Dante, and George Darley, 
and Hazlitt, and Thomas Hood, all gone !— 
his familiar voice was heard, followed bya 
laugh as by an echo. 

Hood married Mr. Reynolds’s eldest 
sister ; and the Odes and Addresses, one 
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of the earliest works which made Hood 
known to the general public, was pub- 
lished in conjunction with Reynolds, who 
was also for years a contributor to Hood’s 
Comic Annual. Life and its duties, how- 
ever, now drew him aside from literature, 
and he resolved to devote himself to his 
profession as a solicitor. But he was never 
clearly quit of his old love, nor cordially 
on with the new: he still contributed 
occasionally to our periodical literature, 
and some of the earlier volumes of the 
Atheneum were enlivened by his pen. 
This divided duty, however, is rarely suc- 
cessful: the law spoiled his literature, and 
his love of literature and society interfered 
with the drudging duties of the lawyer. 
The contest ended only with his life.— 
Atheneum. 





WILirAM BALLANTINE, Esa. 

Dec. 14. In Cadogan Place, Chelsea, 
after several months’ severe illness, in his 
74th year, William Ballantine, esq. bar- 
rister-at-law, and a magistrate for Mid- 
dlesex. 

This gentleman was called to the bar 
by the Hon. Society of the Inner Temple, 
Feb. 5, 1813. He was for 27 years one 
of the magistrates of the Thames police- 
court, and had the chief control and ma- 
nagement of the river police, a force which 
he left in a state of great efficiency, when 
it was placed under the Metropolitan Com- 
missioners in Scotland Yard on the passing 
of the late Police Act. His urbanity, in- 
telligence, and quick discernment, and his 
extensive legal knowledge, with which he 
combined the most perfect self-possession 
and general knowledge of the world, ob- 
tained him the respect and esteem of all 
classes of the people; and when he retired 
from the active duties of a police magis- 
trate, four years ago, the loss of so able a 
magistrate and so kind a man was severely 
felt by the public. His memory will be 
long held in respectful remembrance by 
the inhabitants of the Tower Hamlets and 
the people connected with the river and 
the trade and navigation of the port of 
London. 

After his retirement from the Thames 
police-court, Mr. Ballantine took a very 
active part in the financial and judicial 
affairs of Middlesex as a county magis- 
trate. He has left a large family to mourn 
his loss, the eldest of whom is Mr. William 
Ballantine, an eminent barrister of the 
Home Circuit and the Central Criminal 
Court. 





Rev. FATHER PALMER. 
Nov. 10. At the Abbey of Mount St. 
Bernard, Charnwood Forest, aged 70, the 


Rev. J. Bernard Palmer, the superior of 
that monastic institution. 

He was born of Protestant parents in 
October, 1782, and left an orphan in early 
life. In his twenty-sixth year he embraced 
the Roman Catholic faith, and shortly af- 
terwards became a religieux in the monas- 
tery of Lullworth, in Dorsetshire, then 
founded about ten years. Here, and at La 
Melleray in Britany, he passed more than 
twenty-two years, but eventually returned 
to his native country. In 1835 (three 
hundred years after the suppression of 
monasteries in England), Ambrose Lisle 
Phillips, esq. of Grace Dieu Manor, and 
Laura Mary, his wife (a descendant of the 
noble family of Clifford), purchased 250 
acres of wild, desert land, upon the Charn- 
wood Forest hills, about one mile north- 
east of the small market town of Whit- 
wick ; 36 acres were at first brought into 
a state of cultivation, and here in a mise- 
rable cottage, five monks (one of whom 
was the subject of this short sketch. 
formed themselves into a branch of the 
Cistercian Order of La Trappe in France) 
In 1839, by a munificent gift from the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, the monks, who had 
increased to the number of forty, were 
enabled to build the present beautiful spe- 
cimen of Early English architecture, known 
by the name of ‘‘ the Abbey of Mount St. 
Bernard,’’ in which, however, they were 
largely and liberally assisted by the wealthy 
and pious Roman Catholics of the United 
Kingdom. In 1844 it was consecrated as 
a monastery, and constituted an abbey. 
About four years ago, the Rev, Father 
Palmer was ordained by the sovereign pon- 
tiff as the authorised head of the insti- 
tution. 

His rigorous self-denial, his unceasing 
benevolence, his unostentatious charity, 
his gentleness of speech and manner, his 
Christian forgiveness of injuries, his meek 
and apostolic aspect, and, above all, his 
humble resignation to the will of God, 
while under severe affliction, will not soon 
be forgotten. 

He had for more than a year suffered se- 
verely from dropsy, which, although incur- 
able, admitted at intervals of short seasons of 
apparent convalescence, during that period. 
So imminent was the danger of several 
attacks, that he five times received the 
last offices of his religion withiu the year, 
the last of these being on the morning of 
his decease. 

From the time of his death to the fore- 
noon of Saturday, the 13th Nov. the body, 
clothed in full canonicals, was deposited 
in the church belonging to the abbey, the 
monks, without intermission, reciting in 
solemn cadences the appointed services for 











the repose of the departed. At ten o’clock 
on Saturday, the funeral ceremonies com- 
menced. After mass had been sung by 
the Father Prior, a funeral sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Mr. Furlong, from 
Numbers, 23rd chapter, 10th verse, ‘‘ Let 
me die the death of the righteous, and let 
my last end be like his.’’ Four of the 
brethren, in their long flowing white 
robes, being priests, bore the body of the 
deceased on their shoulders round the 
cloisters, without a coffin, the rest of the 
brotherhood chaunting ‘‘in the exitu 
Israel,’’ as the procession moved slowly 
towards a vault which had been prepared 
in the chapter-house. Here, amidst the 
tears, the prayers, and pious ejaculations 
of the surrounding throng, the body of 
the reverend abbot, with all the imposing 
ceremonials peculiar to the church of 
which he was so consistent and distin- 
guished an ornament, was deposited in 
its last resting-place. 





Mr. H. J. S. Braprievp. 

Oct. 11. At the St. Alban’s hotel, 
Charles-street, St. James’s-square, in his 
48th year, Mr. Henry Joseph Steele 
Bradfield. 

This gentleman was born on the 18th of 
May, 1805, in Derby-street, Westminster, 
where his father was acoal merchant. In 
his early years he was much attached to 
poetical composition, and whilst still under 
age he published in 1825 ‘‘ Waterloo, or 
the British Minstrel, a Poem.”’ 

He was bred to the art of surgery, and 
on the 26th April, 1826, he left England 
in the schooner Unicorn, in the capacity 
of surgeon in the service of Lord Cochrane 
(now Earl of Dundonald), on his lord- 
ship’s expedition to Greece, during which 
he was present in several engagements by 
land and sea. His name is mentioned with 
approval in Cochrane’s “ Wanderings in 
Greece.”’ 

After his return he pursued his career 
of poetical authorship, and published The 
Athenaid, or Modern Grecians, a Poem, 
1830; Tales of the Cyclades, Poems, 
1830; and a volume of Poems in 1832. 

On the Ist Sept. 1832, he received from 
the King of the Belgians a commission as 
Sous- Lieutenant in the Bataillon Etranger 
of Belgium, and was appointed to the First 
Regiment of Lancers ; and either before 
or after that date he had a commission in 
the Royal West Middlesex Militia. 

On the 31st Dec. 1835, he received ap- 
pointment to be one of the Stipendiary 
Magistrates in Tobago ; from which island 
he was removed, at his own solicitation, on 
account of illness, to Trinidad, on the 13th 
May, 1836. He was re-appointed to the 
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Southern, or Cedros district, on the 13th 
April, 1839; but returned to England, we 
believe, in the following year, having been 
superseded in consequence of a collision 
with some other colonial officer. 

In 1841 he again went to the West 
Indies in the capacity of Private Secre- 
tary to Colonel Macdonald, Lieut.-Gover- 
nor of Dominica; and in 1842 he acted 
for some time as Colonial Secretary in 
Barbados. The charges which had oc- 
casioned his previous return were how- 
ever renewed, and the Government with- 
drew his employment. 

From that period this unhappy man has 
been living on very precarious resources. 
He continued for some years to solicit a 
reversal of his sentence at the Colonial 
Office ; but the matter was not permitted 
to be re-opened. He endeavoured to earn 
a scanty subsistence from his moderate 
literary talents, and among some commu- 
nications he made to this Magazine we 
may mention a curious article on the last 
of the Paleologi in Jan. 1843, and a memoir 
of Major-Gen. Thomas Dundas, and the 
Expedition to Guadaloupe in 1794, in 
August, Sept. and Oct. following. Lat- 
terly, we fear, he was reduced to all the 
arts of the professional mendicant, and in 
aremarkable letter to Mr. George Godwin, 
F.R.S. which was read before the Coro- 
ner’s inquest on his body, he enume- 
rated’a large number of benevolent per- 
sons, in various classes of society, who had 
contributed te his support. He acknow- 
ledges that he was most nobly assisted by 
Mr. Washington Irving and other eminent 
literary characters in New York (this was 
in 1849), and that he had been entertained 
for four months last year in Brussels by 
King Leopold, attended by his Majesty’s 
physician. He had been four times relieved 
by the Literary Fund,—* but the cruel 
Colonial Office has killed me.” 

His mind had for many months evinced 
tokens of insanity, and he committed 
suicide by drinking a bottle of prussic acid 
in the coffee-room ef the St. Alban’s hotel. 





Mr. Toomas FAIRLAND. 

Oct. ... Aged 48, Mr. Thomas Fair- 
land, engraver, lithographer, and portrait 
painter. 

The bent of his talent for drawing re- 
vealed itself at an early age, and an in- 
teresting and characteristic example of his 
juvenile ardour is furnished by the follow- 
ing anecdote related by himself. 

Having an accurate perception of form, 
he was deeply impressed with the feeling 
that every species of tree as well as every 
kind of animal had an individuality of 
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form which could be traced from the 
trunk throughout the larger limbs and ul- 
timate branches and twigs. To possess 
himself of these characters he would, when 
a boy, proceed to Kensington Gardens in 
winter, and sketch the branchings of the 
naked trees: he would afterwards renew 
his visits as the seasons advanced, until 
nature and the artist had alike clothed 
the originals and the representations in 
all the luxuriance of leafy honours. 

Mr. Fairland was one of the first pupils 
of the Royal Academy under Fuseli, and 
gained the highest medal for a drawing 
from the Hercules in the entrance-hall. 
He also studied under the direction of Sir 
M. A. Shee. He at first turned his at- 
tention to line-engraving, and became a 
pupil of the well-known Warren. He 
afterwards devoted himself to lithographic 
drawing ; and in that department he has 
been instrumental in multiplying nume- 
rous works of the best English artists. 
‘*The Recruit; or, Who’ll serve the 
King ?’’ and “ Left Leg Foremost,”’ after 
Farrier, obtained great repute. ‘‘ The 
Deserter’’ followed. ‘‘ The Poacher’s 
Confederate,’’ after Hancock, was equally 
successful. ‘The Ratcatcher,’’ after A. 
Cooper, was a great favourite. Many of 
the works of Sir Edwin Landseer, Hunt, 
and others were entrusted to him, and 
owed not a little of their popularity to 
the new form they assumed under his 
hands. But the inroads of the French 
lithographic press compelled him to aban- 
don an occupation in which he took high 
delight, but which was no longer remune- 
rative. He then gave himself up to por- 
traiture, and in the course of this pursuit 
he has been instrumental in perpetuating 
the likenesses of many of the most eminent 
and illustrious personsin the kingdom. He 
enjoyed the constant patronage and per- 
sonal regard of Her Majesty. His fre- 
quent engagements at the palace had in- 
deed of late withdrawn him very much 
from public observation. The last work 
he preduced was a most effective and 
pleasing portrait of Mrs. Chisholm, after 
the painting by Mr. Hayter in the last 
exhibition. 

So much labour and talent as Mr. 
Fairland exerted certainly merited more 
worldly success than, we regret to learn, 
he ever attained. Although he laboured 
incessantly, he never was able to raise his 
family above the pressure of the passing 
hour. He was universally beloved for his 
amiable disposition and his gentle man- 
ners; and he was equally respected for a 
singularly sensitive and modest independ- 
dence of character. He had suffered during 
the last year of his life from advancing 
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phthisis, which, although it oftentimes 
exhausted his strength, never overcame 
his resolute application to his professional 
duties.—Art Journal. 





JoHN VANDERLYN. 

Sept. 23. At Kingston, on the Hudson 
River, in his 76th year, John Vanderlyn, 
an eminent American painter. 

He was born at the same place in the 
first year of American independence, and 
received a liberal education at the academy 
in his native town. In the fall of 1792 
he accompanied his brother on a visit to 
New York, where he made the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Thomas Barrow, a large im- 
porter of engravings, in whose store he 
obtained employment, and remained there 
for two years. Here he first acquired a 
taste for the fine arts, and in leisure hours 
he took lessons in drawing. At the same 
time he became acquainted with Stuart 
the portrait-painter, and obtained permis- 
sion to copy some of his portraits. Ona 
second visit to New York, he fell in with 
Colonel Burr, who proffered him aid to 
enable him to prosecute his studies in 
Europe, after he had been for a short time 
with Mr. Stuart. He accordingly passed 
eight or nine months in Mr. Stuart’s 
studio, and in 1796 embarked for France. 
He returned home in 1801, bringing some 
few copies from the first masters, and 
some studies which he had executed while 
at Paris. In 1802 he painted two views 
of the Falls of Niagara, which were after- 
wards engraved, and in the spring of the 
following year he paid a second visit to 
Europe. He did not return to America 
until 1815. During this interval he re- 
sided principally in London, Paris, and 
Rome, and he also spent considerable time 
in travelling. It was at Paris, about 1804, 
that he made his first essay at historical 
painting, a picture representing the death 
of Miss M‘Crea, a commission from Joel 
Barlow. About 1807, during his resi- 
dence at Rome, Vanderlyn painted his ce- 
lebrated picture of Marius amid the Ruins 
of Carthage, which received the Napoleon 

old medal the following year, at Paris. 

e also produced during this period some 
admirable copies, among which were Cor- 
reggio’s Antiope, his celebrated picture of 
Ariadne, in the possession of Mr. Durand, 
Titian’s Danae, and the female figure from 
Raphael’s Transfiguration, lately sold in 
the collection of the late Philip Hone, esq. 
On his return to the United States, he 
was principally occupied with portrait- 
painting; and Madison, Monroe, Calhoun, 
Jackson, and other eminent individuals, 
were among his sitters. Being desirous 
to introduce panoramic exhibitions into 
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the city of New York, he obtained from 
the corporation privilege to erect a build- 
ing for that object in the north-east corner 
of the Park. Here he presented a suc- 
cession of panoramas, Paris, Athens, Ver- 
sailles, &c. mostly painted by himself, and 
some of his own pictures. In 1829, at 
the expiration of his lease, he was de- 
prived of the building by the Common 
Council; and he afterwards visited the 
South and Havanna, exhibiting his pano- 
ramas and pictures. In the spring of 
1832 he received a commission from Con- 
gress to paint a full-length portrait of 
Washington, for the hall of the House of 
Representatives. On its exhibition in the 
capitol, the House of Representatives una- 
nimously voted the artist an additional 
recompense of 1,500 dollars. Such an 
instance of legislative generosity is worthy 
of record. In 1839 he left for Paris, 
whence he returned in 1847, bringing with 
him his picture of the Landing of Colum- 
bus, which he exhibited in New York, 
previous to its being placed in the capitol. 
Since that time he resided in New York 
and at Kingston, being mostly engaged on 
portraits. A full-length of General Tay- 
lor, from his pencil, was exhibited in the 
National Academy of Design last year. 
His picture of Marius has been engraved 
by the American Art Union, and his Ari- 
adne by its possessor, Mr. Durand.— 
(From an American work of contempo- 
rary biography, entitled “ Men of the 
Time.’’) 


{It is not our intention to discontinue our cus- 
tomary Obituary notices of deceased Clergymen ; 
but the pressure of other matters has compelled 
us to postpone them from our last and present 
numbers. In the Magazine for February this de- 
ficiency will be carefully supplied.} 


DEATHS, 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER, 


Oct. 6, 1849. At Webb’s County-terrace, New 
Kent Road, of cholera, Edward Raleigh Moran, 
esq. for 18 years sub-Editor of the Globe news- 
paper. He was born at Limerick, July, 1800; 
and was the author of “ Early Thoughts,” a poem, 
printed at Limerick about 1818. ‘ Countess of 
Salisbury,” a translation from Dumas, 3 vols. 8vo. 
1840. He married, 27 Mar. 1826, Mary Ann Cooke, 
of Dunleckney, who was left his widow, without 
children. His library has been dispersed by 
Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, in Piccadilly, on the 
19th and 20th Noy. 1849, and his collection of en- 
gravings on the 27th. Among his autograph 
MSS. was a drama, entitled “ Constantine and 
Emily,” and several books of occasional poetry. 

April 15, 1852. At Boyd Town, Australia, An- 
drew Watson, esq. eldest surviving son of the late 
Capt. Watson, R.N. 

June 10. At Christchurch, New Zealand, Eus- 


tace, third son of Conway L. Rose, esq. 
July ... 


At the residence of her son-in-law 
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F. Bushe, esq. Woodlands, Montserat, W.I., Mary 
Ann, relict of Dr. West, Antigua. 

July 1. At Sydney, New South Wales, aged 30, 
David Barttelot Barttelot, esq. second son of 
George Barttelot, esq. of ‘Stopham, Sussex, for- 
merly of Corpus Christi college, Oxford. 

July 12. In Jermyn-street, aged 60, Lieut.-Col. 
Thomas Pipon, K.H. 

July 21, At Cheverells, near Sydney, New 
South Wales, aged 53, John William Gosling, esq. 

July 28. At Melbourne, Port Philip, Augusta, 
wife of Augustus Loinsworth, esq. youngest dau. 
of the late Thomas Tilt, esq. of Brighton. 

Aug.8. Drowned accidentally, off the coast of 
Roderiguez, on his return to England, Maldon- 
Argles, eldest surviving son of the Rey. Salisbury 
Dunn, M.A. of Maldon. 

Aug. 29. At Rothesay, Comm. James Cooper 
Bennett, R.N. He entered the navy in 1813, on 
board the Adamant 50, the flag-ship of Rear.-Adm. 
Otway at Leith ; was in the Endymion 48 during 
the ensuing American war, and in its victorious 
contest with the President 56. He afterwards 
served in the Iphigenia 36, Conway 26, and Sy- 
bille 42; was made Lieutenant 1821, and in Jan. 
1824 was awarded a pension for the loss of an arm. 
He was subsequently in various ships, was pro- 
moted to Commander 1826, and twice héld the 
post of Inspecting Commander of the Coast Guard, 
from 1832 to 1835, and again in 1842. He mar- 
ried, July 28, 1831, Jane, third dau. of the late 
James Law, esq. of Elvington, county Hadding- 
ton, N.B. and by that lady, who died in 1836, had 
three surviving children. 

Sept. 3. At Serampore, Eleanor-Georgiana, 
wife of George Bright, esq. Bengal C.S. 

Sept. 4. At Hawthorn Park, Rothesay, in his 
82d year, Comm. Archibald Black, R.N. He en- 
tered the service on board the Canada 74, in 1794, 
and, after very arduous duty as midshipman in va- 
rious ships, was made Lieutenant in 1807. In 1810 
he commanded the boats of the Pelican 19, in 
capturing the enemy’s vessels in Campeachy Bay. 
He was placed on half-pay in 1812, and accepted 
the rank of retired Commander in 1843. He mar- 
ried in 1813 Miss Jane Currie, and had issue a 
son and three daughters. 

Sept. 10. Accidentally drowned at Rangoon, 
Mr. M‘Murdo, midshipman of H.M.S. the Fox, 
eldest son of Robert M‘Murdo, esq. of Whittern. 

Sept. 15. On his passage to England, aged 30, 
Harris Peckover Thompson, Lieut. 15th Madras 
N. Inf. younger son of Mr. Charles T. of Dalston. 

Sept. 23. On board the Lady Macnaughten, on 
his passage from the Cape of Good Hope, aged 30, 
Capt. Edward F. Crowder, 6th Regiment, second 
son of the late Col. Crowder, K.H. of Brotherton. 

On board H.M.S. Fox, at Rangoon, of cholera, 
Frederick, fourth son of the Rev. Evan Morgan, 
Vicar of Llantrisant, Glam. 

At St. Lucia, W. 1., aged 23, Lieut. Henry San- 
deman, Royal Eng. 

Oct. 14. At Hagara, Punjaub, Caroline-Sarah, 
wife of Capt. Francis Elliott Voyle, 39th Regt. 
N.I. and Assistant Commissioner. 

Oct. 15. At Southborough, aged 45, Lady 
Louisa-Grace Boyle, of Cambridge-terr. Hyde 
Park-gardens ; sister to the Earl of Shannon. 

Oct. 19. In Heathcote-st. Mecklenburgh-sq, 
aged 56, Jane A’Court, widow of Robert Willis. 
esq. of Caroline-pl. 

Oct. 25. At Bone, Africa, aged 34, Madalena- 
Augusta, Vicomtesse de Belle-Isle, third dau. of 
the late Richard Orlebar, esq. of Hinwick-house, 
Beds. She was married at Paris in 1839 to the 
Vicomte de Belle-Isle, a captain of dragoons in the 
French army. 

Oct. 26. At Nice, Louisa-Selena, second dau’ 
of the late Sir Culling Smith, Bart. of Bedwell 
ark, Herts. 

At Mount Uniacke, Halifax, Nova Scotia, aged 
68, Crofton Uniacke, esq. second son of the late 
Hon. Richard John Uniacke. 
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Oct. 31. Aged 25, Adelaide-Gertrude, dau. of 
the late Frederick Garsham Carmichael, esq. of 
Twickenham. 

At Petersfield, Hants, aged 59, Susan-Mary, 
relict of Robert Cross, Lieut. R.N. 

Nov. 2. At Encombe House, near Sandgate, in 
his 88th year, Henry Dawkins, esq. formerly for 
many years one of the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests. He enjoyed a pension of 800/. 

Nov. 4. At Ellingham Vicarage, Northumber- 
land, aged 79, Susannah, and (on the same day), 
aged 74, Sarah, sisters of the Rey. Charles Perigal, 
Vicar of that place, and nieces of the late Arch- 
deacon Bouyer. 

At Horfield, near Bristol, aged 66, Major Wilkie, 
barrack-master, late of the 92d Highlanders. He 
served with that regiment in Egypt, where he was 
wounded in the action of the 13th March 1801, 
and received the gold medal from the Grand 
Seignior. He also served in the Peninsula, France, 
and Flanders, was severely wounded at Waterloo, 
and received the War medal with seven clasps. 

At the residence of her son-in-law Mr. C. Whit- 
ting, Uphill, near Weston-super-Mare, Anne, wife 
of E. M. Williams, esq. of Garth Hall, Llantri- 
sent, co. Glamorgan. 

Nov. 5. Aged 5, Frederick Carus, youngest son 
of the late H. J. Adeane, esq. Babraham, Camb. 

Nov.7. At Kenilworth, aged 73, Margaret, relict 
of the Rev. Richard Lillington, Vicar of Hampton- 
in-Arden. 

Nov.8. At Heathfield Hall, Handsworth, Staff. 
Agnes, widow of James Gibson, esq .M.D. of 13th 
Light Dragoons. 

At Hythe, near Southampton, Eliza, wife of 
Major-Gen. T. A. Parke, C.B 

In Jersey, aged 16, Isabella, younger dau. of 
the late Rev. Alexander Stewart, Rector of Bur- 
ford (third portion), Shropshire. 

Nov. 9. At Cambridge, at an advanced age, 
Mr. Thomas Chisholm, father of Mr. H. E. Chis- 
holm, one of the councillors of that borough. 

At Croydon, aged 71, Thomas Young, esq. so- 
licitor, Mark-lane, and one of the Common Coun- 
cil of the City of London, brother-in-law of Mr. 
Thomas Chisholm, and uncle to Mr. H. E. Chis- 
holm, of Cambridge. 

At Mile End, Portsea, aged 56, Elizabeth, widow 
of Lieut. James Crutchley, R.N. 

At Bicester, John George, esq. 

Nov. 10. At the parsonage, Little Bridy, Dorset. 
aged 79, Sophia-Susanna, widow of the Rey. Sa- 
muel Abraham, of North Curry, Som. 

At Medsted, Hants, aged 77, Margaret-Christina, 
widow of the Rev. Samuel Auchmuty, of Bally- 
mulvey, co. of Longford. 

In St. George’s-pl. Hyde Park, aged 52, James, 
eldest son of the Rev. Thomas Bold, A.M. of Li- 
verpool. 

In Dublin, Ellen, wife of John Stratford Col- 
lins, esq. jun. barrister-at-law, only surviving dau. 
of John Lloyd, esq. of Lloydsborough, co. Tipper. 

Nov. 11. At sea, on board the R.M.S.P. La Plata, 
Capt. Wm. Allan, Commander of that ship. 

At Dartmouth, aged 51, John H. F. Bennett, esq. 

At New-cross, Hatcham, Charles Clifford Con- 
sitt, esq. late Commander of the Devonshire East 
Indiaman. 

Aged 86, Thomas Forrest, esq. of South Shields, 
and of Marsden Cottage, co. Durham. 

At the Crewe Railway Station, on his way to 
Ventnor, aged 22, Edward-William, eldest son of 
the Rey. Edward M. Hamilton, of Browne Hall, 
co. Donegal. 

At Letherhead, Surrey, aged 57, D. F. Haynes, 
esq. late of Lonesome and Ashstead. 

At Tamworth, aged 66, Shirley Palmer, esq. M.D. 

Nov. 12. At Wellingborough, aged 80, Pene- 
lope-Chester, relict of Adam Corrie, esq. of Wel- 
lingborough. 

At Tours, France, Harriot-Mary, wife of Edward 
Fuller, esq. of Carleton Hall, Suffolk. 

At Reading, aged 68, Thomas Hoggard, esq. 
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At Lee, Kent, aged 62, Mary-Ann, wife of W 
H. Knowlden, esq. of Greenwich Hospital. 

At Oystermouth, John William Leach, esq. of 
Swansea, third son of the late Hugh Leach, esq. of 
Bristol. 

At Brighton, aged 77, Nancy-Lloyd, relict of 
Osborn Tylden, esq. of Torre-hill, Kent, who died 
in 1827. 

Nov. 13. Aged 20, Miss Eliza Beioley, niece of 
Joseph Beioley, esq. of Stanhope-st. Park-pl. 

At Rockingham, near Boyle, co. Roscommon, 
the seat of Viscount Lorton, Elizabeth, dau. of the 
late Richard Griffith, esq. of Millicent. co. Kil- 
dare, and sister of Richard Griffith, esq. Chairman 
of the Board of Public Works, Dublin. 

Aged 70, Elizabeth, wife of James Knight, esq. 
of Much Hadham. 

In Albert-road, Regent’s Park, Miss Elizabeth 
Noton, of Chichester, youngest dau. of the late 
Benj. Noton, esq. of Hadley, Middlesex. 

At Knowle Green, Staines, aged 78, James Wil- 
liam Pearce, esq. formerly of Piccadilly. 

At his brother’s house, Sussex-sq. Hyde Park, 
aged 46, David Sandeman, esq. of Kirkwood, 
Dumfriesshire. 

Aged 26, Elizabeth-Mortlock, wife of Henry 
Smith, surgeon, of Upper Seymour-st. and second 
dau. of John Sturges, of Connaught-sq. 

At Bush House, near Edinburgh, John Trotter, 
esq. of the Bush, and Castle-law, formerly of the 
Bengal Civil Service. 

Aged 66, Elizabeth, wife of the Rey. J. O. Zill- 
wood, Rector of Compton, Hants. 

Nov. 14. At Sherborne, aged 57, Frances, wife 
of Wm. Naish Allford, esq. 

At his brother-in-law’s, Deptford, John Day, 
esq. late of New York and Liverpool, son of the 
late William Day, Post Capt. R.N. and Governor 
of Sierra Leone. 

In Crescent-place, Burton-cresc. aged 40, John 
Bond Dixon, esq. 

At Strood, aged 55, Rebecca, wife of Edward 
Edwards, esq. 

Suddenly, aged 39, Frederick-Wyndham, eldest 
son of Richard Parrott Hulme, esq. of Maisonette 
House, Devon. 

At Sevenoaks, aged 83, Mary, second dau. of the 
late Thomas Morland, esq. Court Lodge, Lamber- 
hurst. 

At Salisbury, aged 70, William Moody Moyle, 
esq. late of Woodcote House, Dorset. 

Aged 61, Elizabeth, wife of Seth Smith, esq. of 
Eaton-sq. 

At Portsmouth, Sarah-Ann, wife of George 
Victor, esq. 

At Brighton, Eliza, wife of John Pollard Wil- 
loughby, esq. late of Bombay, and dau. of the late 
Gen. M. Kennedy, C.B. of the Bombay army. 

Nov. 15. Aged 19, Caroline-Sarah, fourth dau. 
of the Rev. Dr. Barber, of Vauxhall. 

Aged 81, Mrs. Sarah Broad, an old and re- 
spected inhabitant of Cheltenham, and relict of 
Mr. John Broad, surveyor. 

At Cheltenham, aged 18, Mary Teresa Fitz- 
Herbert, only dau. of Francis, youngest brother of 
Thomas Fitz-Herbert, esq. of Swynnerton Park. 

At Downend, aged 54, Elizabeth-Sarah, eldest 
dau. of the late Richard Haynes, esq. of Wick 
Court, Gloucestershire. 

At Great Malvern, aged 68, Ellen, relict of the 
Rev. Robert Lowe, Rector of Bingham, Notts, and 
second dau. of the late Rev. Reginald Pyndar. 

Nov. 16. At Poplar, aged 57, George Baillie, 
esq. surgeon. 

In Euston-sq. Sarah-Maria Cresswell. 

At Goudhurst, aged 79, Mr. Joseph Doust. The 
deceased was the father of 21 sons and daughters, 
and had 62 grand-children, and 35 great grand- 
children, nearly the whole of whom are members 
of, or belong to the Wesleyan connection, and 
several are preachers. 

At Hill Cottage, Barnet, Mary, wife of John T, 
Forster, esq. 
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At Leamington, aged 79, Maria, relict of Court 
Granville, esq. of Calwich Abbey, co. Stafford. 
She was the 4th dau. of Edw. Ferrers, esq. of 
Baddesley Clinton, by Hester, dau. of Christ. 
Bird, esq. ; was married in 1803 to Court D’Ewes, 
esq. who afterwards took the name of Granville, 
and was left his widow in 1848, haying had issue 
a numerous family. 

At New Ground, Guernsey, aged 61, Major 
James Johnston (late 44th Foot). 

At Jersey, aged 68, Mary-Ann, relict of P. L. 
O'Reilly, esq. Purser R.N. 

Aged 60, Elizabeth, wife of Richard Wain, esq. 
of Manchester-st. Manchester-sq. 

Nov. 17. In the Hampstead-road, aged 74, Wm. 
Billings, esq. surgeon, late of the Royal Navy and 
Royal Marines. 

At Brighton, aged 48, Elizabeth Casterton, of 
Chelsea, eldest dau. of the late James Casterton, 
esq. member of the Stock Exchange. 


Aged 28, William Vavasour Carter, esq. of 


Weeton Hall, near Otley. 

In Hanover-terr. Kensington Park, Jane, relict 
of Michael Cass, esq, late of Gerrard-st. Soho. 

At Leamington, aged 56, Christopher Paxton 
Cay, esq. late of Harrogate. 

At Teignmouth, Devon, aged 84, Richard Hem- 
ming, esq. of Hillingdon, Middlesex. 

Elizabeth, wife of Abel Jearrad, esq. of Withy- 
combe Raleigh, Devon, and dau. of the late Henry 
Ilume Spence, esq. Capt. R.N. 

At Cheltenham, Elizabeth-Mary, seeond dau. of 
Robert Lawson, esq. late of Tiverton. 

At Geneva, aged 22, Edward, second son of the 
late Henry Patry, esq. 

At Woodlands, near Ryde, I. W. aged 76, John 
Percival, esq. late of Northampton. 

At Greenstreet, near Sittingbourne, aged 36, 
Henry Snowden, esq. surgeon, late of Hull. 

Nov. 18. At Goodworth Clattord, near Andover, 
aged 60, Geo. Clarke, esq. formerly paymaster R.N. 

At Farnham, aged 78, William Crump, esq. 

At Shirley Park, Surrey, after a short illness, 
the Right Hon. Louisa Countess of Eldon. She 
was the third dau. of Charles Ist Lord Feversham, 
by Lady Charlotte Legge, only dau. of William 
second Earl of Dartmouth. She was married in 
1831, and has left issue one son and six daughters. 

At Dover, Thomas Farrell, esq. of Dublin. 

At the residence of her son, Portland-sq. aged 60, 
Joyse, relict of Amos Greenslade, esq. 

At Teignmouth, Martha, relict of John Hatherly, 
esq. of Fishwick, Devon. 

At Barnard Castle, Durham, Lady Hullock, 
widow of Sir John Hullock, Baron of the Exche- 
quer, who died in 1829, (See a Memoir of him in 
our Magazine for that year, Part ii. p. 275.) 

At Everdon, aged 60, Mary, wife of Mr. Thomas 
Mountfort, and dau, of the late Rev. Isaac Knott, 
Vicar of Timberscombe, Somersetshire. 

Aged 64, Isaac Smith, esq. of Albion Villas, Hol- 
loway, and Louth, Lincolnshire. 

At Plymouth, at an advanced age, Joseph Soper, 
esq. an extensive merchant and shipowner. 

At Wrexham, Emma, third dau. of the late Jas. 
Topping, esq. M.P. of Whatcroft Hall, Chesh. K.C. 

Nov. 19, At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, by an acci- 
dent, aged 38, Mr. Thomas Farncombe Edgington, 
of Bishopsgate-st. i 

At Brighton, aged 79, James Fermor, esq. son of 
William Fermor, esq. late of Tusmore, Oxfordsh. 

At Poulshot, Wilts, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. 
William Fisher, Canon of Salisbury, and Rector of 
Poulshot. 

At Brighton, aged 41, Henry, youngest son of the 
late James Higgs, esq. 

Charles Hook, late of Conduitest. and Highgate, 
solicitor. 

At Camden Town, aged 52, Mr. John Miller, for 
many years clerk in the Record and Writ Office. 

At Cheltenham, Helen, widow of Henry Bache 
Thornhill, esq. of Stanton, Derbyshire. 

_ At Stepney, aged 59, Mr. William Vere, C.E. 
formerly of Stratford. 
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At Clifton, aged 22, Percy Spottiswoode Evans 
Walmisley, esq. youngest son of the late Edward 
George Walmisley, esq. Clerk of the Journals of 
the House of Lords. B 

At Clifton, aged 72, Cann de Winton, esq. a 
magistrate and deputy-lieut. for the counties of 
Glamorgan and Somerset. He was the son and heir 
of the Rev. George Wilkins, Rector of St. Michael, 
Bristol, by his third wife Anne, dau. of John 
Thompson, esq. of Waterford. Together with the 
rest of his family he altered his name to De Win- 
ton by roya! sign-manual in 1839. He married 
Mary, dau. of Thomas Evans, esq. of Berthlyd, co. 
Glamorgan, widow of Wm. Williams, esq. of Pwil- 
y-pant, and had issue three sons and one daughter. 

Nov. 20. At Montrose, Mrs. Balfour, relict of 
Capt. Balfour, sister of Joseph Hume, esq. M.P. 

At Semington, Harriet, wife of G. F. Bruges, esq. 

In the Isle of Wight, aged 40, Charles William 
Henry Cathcart. 

At Kerswall, Broadclyst, near Exeter, Frances, 
wife of Capt. Chichester. 

At Brighton, Mary, relict of Peter Cloves, esq. 
of the Rookery, Woodford, Essex. Mrs. Cloves 
was a passenger on the Brighton Railway, Nov. 1, 
when a collision took place at Redhill, by which 
she had her leg broken, and from which she never 
recovered. : 

The wife of Edwin Corbett, esq. of Tilstone 
Lodge, Cheshire. 

At Wharncliffe-terr. St. John’s Wood-road, aged 
67, Mrs. Ann Elizabeth Gubbins, late of South- 
ampton. 

At Exeter, aged 71, Hannah, relict of Thomas 
Hayne, esq. 

At Lickhill House, Calne, Abraham Henly, esq. 
father of the Mayor of Calne, and alderman of 
that borough, having survived his wife only eleven 
days. 

At Bath, Elizabeth-Jemima, widow of Col. G. 
Holmes, C.B. 3rd Dragoon Guards, eldest dau. of 
the late Sir Egerton Brydges, Bart. Slie was 
married in 1817. 

Aged 29, James, fourth son of the Rev. Richard 
Inman, Rector of Todwick. 

At St. Margaret’s, Rochester, aged 83, John 
Jenner, esq. 

In Blackfriars-road, aged 16 months, Zillah ; and 
on the 23rd, aged 3, Florence-Gorvyll, only daus. 
of F. C. Jones, esq. M.D. 

At Edinburgh, Mrs. Charlotte Maule, relict of 
Capt. A. R. Kerr, R.N., C.B. 

At Camberwell, aged 77, Thomas Key, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 22, Monsieur Henri de Paris. 

At Brunswick House, Southampton, aged 81, 
Mrs, Frances Keble Perreau. 

At Tenby, Mary-Anne, eldest dau. of the late 
Major John Gordon Rorison, H.E.I.C.S. and grand- 
dau. of the late Rey.Edw.Hughes, Rector of Tenby. 

At Cheltenham, aged 5, Letitia-Isabella ; and on 
the 23rd, aged 9, Margaret, daus. of Lieut.-Colonel 
Rutherford, Bengal army. 2 

At Gatton Tower, near Reigate, Margaret, wife 
of the Rey. James Cecil Wynter, Rector of Gatton, 
and eldest dau. of George, Lyall, esq. 

Nov. 21. In Hans-pl. Chelsea, aged 83, Jane- 
Ann, widow of Capt. James Anderson, R.N. 

At Nice, aged 38, Amelia, fourth dau. of the late 
Capt. Philip Barlow, 22nd Regt. 

Aged 68, At Portsea, at the house of Mr. Phillips , 
chemist, Captain George Beazley, sen. for many 
years commander in the Portsmouth and Ryde 
Steam Packet Company, and proprietor and occu- 
pier of the Eagle Hotel, opposite the pier. 

At Barnstaple, aged 79, Elizabeth, widow of the 
Rey. A. Beevor, Rector of Bergh-Apton, Norfolk, 
eldest dau. of the late James Blatch, esq. of Col- 
chester. 

At Burton Constable, aged 31, Lewis-Arthur 
Clifford, son of the late Arthur Clifford, esq. and 
cousin of Sir Clifford Constable, Bart. 

At Morton-upon-Swale, aged 74, Mrs.MaryEden. 

At Camberwell, aged 79, Elizabeth-Mary, relict 
of James Fraser, esq. ° 
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In Queen Anne-st. aged 50, Richard Groom, 
es 


Sq. 

In Gower-st. aged 61, Eden Harwood, esq. late 
of the Sun Fire Office. 

At the residence of D. Knight, esq. St. Helier’s, 
Jersey, aged 30, Peter Knight, esq. formerly stu- 
dent of St. Thomas’s Hospital, eldest son of the late 
R. D. Knight, esq. surgeon, Bengal Estab. 

Thomas Moore, esq. of Ruddington, Notts. 

At Gosport, aged 28, Lieut. Francis Rooke, R.N. 
He was the fourth son of Capt. F. W. Rooke, R.N. 
of Lackham Hall, Wilts. He entered the Royal 
Naval College in July 1836, and in May 1837 em- 
barked as a volunteer on board the Talavera 74, 
as a midshipman of the Pylades 78, Wellesley 72, 
and Blenheim 72, he took an active part in the 
Chinese campaign, and for his gallantry obtained 
two special certificates. He was made Lieut. 1846, 
and was afterwards appointed to the Devastation, 
Gorgon, and Avenger steam-ships, in the last of 
which he was wrecked on the Sorella rocks, Dec. 
20, 1847, and was the only officer saved. In 1848 
he was appointed to the Blenheim steam guardship 
at Portsmouth. 

In Dublin, Louisa, relict of the Rev. Joseph 
Story, of Bingfield, co. Cavan. 

Nov. 22. At Reading, aged 36, Louisa, widow of 
James Boor, esq. solicitor, Warminster. 

At Winchmore Hill, aged 83, Joseph Booth, esq. 

Aged 55, Herman Braden, esq. of Denmark-st. 
St. George’s East, and Leyton, Essex. 

At Arundel, aged 79, Mr. Robert Emery, the 
well-known angler. 

At Woodlands, Rhayader, Thomas Evans, esq. 

In Acacia-road, St. John’s-wood, Mary-Anna, 
wife of the Rev. William Ewing, of Rushmere. 
Suffolk, only surv. sister of Mrs. Edward Futvoye. 

Mrs. B. Hensman, of Lower Calthorpe-st. 

At East Barnet, Herts, aged 21, Mathilda, 
youngest dau. of Adolphus Lindgren, esq. 

At Edinburgh, Jessie-Eaton, relict of Willam 
Shedden, esq. Madras Medical Service. 

In Portland-ter. St. John’s Wood, aged 61, Wil- 
liam Webster, esq. late Paymaster of the 76th, and 
for many years of the Ist West India Regiment. 

Nov. 23. At Brighton, aged 74, John Bonhote, 
esq. of Upper Southwick-st. Hyde Park. 

At his uncle’s, Charles Malpas, esq. Harrow-on- 
the-hill, aged 16, Clarence, eldest son of C. H, 
Cary, esq. of Castletown, Isle of Man. 

At Perry Vale, Sydenham, aged 52, Augustus 
F. B. Creuze, esq. F.R.S. principal surveyor to 
“* Lloyd’s Register.” He was a native of Ports- 
mouth, a. student of the School of Naval Archi- 
tecture, and formerly one of the foremen of Ports- 
mouth dockyard. He wrote the article on naval 
architecture in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

At Jevington, aged 69, Mary, wife of J. T. Fil- 
der, esq. 

At Bath, aged 83, Susanna, widow of Major 
Richard Gomonde, H.E.1.C.S. 

At Brighton, aged 65, George Howell, esq. 

AtCheltenham, Miss Edith Pearce Morris, eldest 
dau. of the late Robert Morris, esq. M.P. of Barn- 
wood Court, Glouc. 

At Newton Tony Rectory, aged 24, Hugh, only 
son of the Rev. Hugh Price. 

At Westport House, co. Mayo, in her 28th year, 
the Most Hon. Louisa Ellen Frances Augusta 
Marchioness of Sligo. She was the younger dau. 
of Lord Viscount Strangford, by Ellen, youngest 
daughter of Sir Thomas Burke, Bart. and was 
born at Constantinople, during her father’s em- 
bassy there. She was married in 1847 to George- 
John third Marquess of Sligo, bywhom she has left 
an only daughter. 

At the residence of her son, at Bentley, Hants, 
aged 79, Ann, relict of Charles Webb, esq. late of 
Park-hill-house, Clapham. 

Nov. 24. Hannah, wife of the Rev. R. Kemp 
Bailey, M.A. incumbent of St. Paul’s, Hull. 

At Easingwold, aged 100, Mr. John Banks. He 
was born Sept. 1, 1752, at 11.30 p.m. a period 
marked by the change of style, which conducted 
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him, as he used to tell his neighbours, eleven days 
onward in his journey, half an hour after his birth. 

At Danesbury, near Welwyn, Herts, aged 78, 
William Blake, esq. of Portland-place. 

At Stoke Newington Green, aged 72, Mr. Thomas 
Chubb. 

At Clifton, aged 88, Elizabeth-Rand, relict of 
Thomas Theophilus Cock, esq of Messing, Essex. 

At Dalston, aged 84, Ezekiel Delight, esq. 

Aged 67, Maria, relict of L. H. Doyle, formerly 
Lieut. of the city of Dublin Militia, and only sur- 
viving dau. of the late Mr. Solomon Beyill, of 
Hastings. 

In Hyde Park-st. Mrs. E. 8. Ellis, widow, fourth 
dau. of the late John Locke, esq. of Walthamstow. 

At Plymouth, aged 73, Mr. Fade Heatly, late 
Major in H.M. 6lst Regt. 

At the residence of her brother, Mr. John Lam- 
bert, at Milford, near Salisbury, aged 54, Dorothy- 
Winefrid, 2nd dan. of the late Daniel Lambert, esq. 

At Bristol, James Pearce, esq. surgeon, formerly 
of Bradford, Wilts. 

At Birmingham, aged 52, John Pumfrey, esq. 
late of Droitwich. 

At Eastbourne, Sussex, at an advanced age, 
Henrietta-Frances, relict of Col. Rawdon, and dau. 
of the late Richard Dawson, esq. of Ardee, Louth. 

At Wokingham, Berks, aged 81, Catherine-Bird, 
widow of Mr. James Wheeler. . 

Nov. 25. In Sloane-street, aged 67, William 
Anderson, esq. of the War Office. 

At Handsworth, Sarah-Elizabeth-Ann, eldest 
dau. of Mrs. Bownas, and grand-dau. of the late 

tev. C. Roberts, Vicar of Edstone and Bugthorpe. 

Miss Clara Brown, dau. of J. C. Brown, esq. of 
Holsworthy. 

At Southsea; aged 33, Mary-Anne, wife of Capt. 
Henry Byng, R.N. She was the only child of the 
late Wm. Webb, esq. of the Views, Essex, was 
married in 1839, and had a numerous family. 

At Barnstaple, aged 37, Capt. Colvin Corsar, late 
of the Bengal Est. 

At Gonville House, Cambridge, aged 73, Wil- 
liam Crowe, esq. 

At Portsea, aged 66, William Jones, esq. a ma- 
gistrate and alderman of Portsmouth. 

At Clifton, Margaret-Frances, dau. of the Rey. 
W. Knight, Rector of St. Michael’s, Bristol. 

At Wimborne, Dorset, aged 69, Sarah, relict of 
Richard Oakley, esq. 

Aged 56, Anne, wife of John Sparkes, esq. of 
Wood Hill, Wonersh, Surrey. 

At Brompton-crescent, George Stow, esq. Su- 
perintendent of Mail Department, Gen. Post Office. 

Ann, wife of Edward Tilbury, esq. of Brighton, 
and High-street, Marylebone. 

At Tockington, co. Glouc. aged 57, Wm. Danvers 
Ward, esq. 

Aged 71, Mr. Wm. Wreford, of Clannaborough, 
near Crediton, a gentleman of large property. He 
was found drowned in the canal at Exeter, under 
suspicious circumstances. 

Nov. 26. At Manningtree, aged 69, Elizabeth, 
widow of D. C. Alston, esq. 

In London, aged 62, B. D. Coe, esq. late of Buf- 
falo, New York. 

At Bromley, Middx. aged 72, 2neas Coffey, esq. 

At Brighton, 'aged 76, Miss Mary Field, eldest 
dau. of the late John Field, esq. of Hitchin, Herts. 

At Deptford, Mr. E. C. Harrison, surveyor, of 
East India Chambers, Leadenhall-st. 

At Cheltenham, aged 70, Louisa, relict of Tho- 
mas Henney, esq. 

In Sydney-pl. Clapham-road, aged 73, Mary, 
relict of William Henry Huffam, esq. late of Rat- 
cliffe, Middlesex. 

At Newcastle, Ann, wife of Sanderson Iderton, 
esq. of Iiderton, Northumb. 

At St. John’s Priory, Banbury, aged 52, Emily, 
wife of Mr. George Walter James, surgeon. 

Aged 27, Jessie, wife of S. Moseley, esq. of Huli, 
and dau. of the late Dr. Walkinshaw, of Trinidad. 
Her body was interred in the §t. Alban’s burial- 
ground, Brompton, Middlesex 
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At Fordingbridge, Humphrey Pinhorn, esq. 
surgeon, 

Aged 56, George Rich, esq. of Bankside, and of 
Lower Tooting, Surrey. 

At Cheltenham, aged 23, Ellen, dau. of Thomas 
Underhill, esq. surgeon. 

Nov. 27. At her daughter’s residence, Cleve- 
land-pl. Bath, aged 82, Sarah, relict of W. Betty, 
esq. Medical Staff, H.E.1.C.S. 

At Clapton, aged 75, Elizabeth, widow of John 
Dibble Bowman, esq. 

At Russell’s-town Park, co. of Carlow, Harriet- 
Isabella-Ann, wife of Wm. Duckett, esq. and dau. 
of Col. Charles E. Gordon, R. Art. 

In Westbourne-pl. Eaton-sq. aged 40, Char- 
lotte-Frances, wife of John Downie, esq. formerly 
First Puisne Judge of British Guiana. 

At Kentish Town, aged 66, Rosalia, wife of 
Giacomo Minasi. 

At Dursley, Glouc. aged 77, Mrs. Mary Moore. 

At Croydon, aged 82, Samuel Selmes, esq. for- 
merly of Beckley, Sussex. 

Nov. 28. In Cadogan-pl. Mrs. Sarah Ball. 

Aged 30, at Bridstow, Herefordshire, Walter 
Ballinger, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 22, Mary, dau. of George 
Boyd, esq. 

Aged 22, William-Henry, eldest son of Henry 
Kebbel, esq. of Allhallows Wharf, Upper Thames- 
st. and Lee-terrace, Blackheath. 

At the Parsonage, Meeth,co. Devon, Lucy-Maria, 
wife of the Rev. Everard Lempriere, and dau. of 
the late J. D. Foulkes, esq. 

At St. Catherine’s-cottage, near Guildford, aged 
37, George Paine, esq. 

In Dorset-pl. North, Kennington, Surrey, aged 
59, Miss Parker, only dau. of the late John Parker, 
esq. many years a resident of Clapham, Surrey. 

At Surbiton, Surrey, Rebecca-Maria, wife of the 
Rev. Richard Pennell, M.A. and dau. of the late 
Charles Bowles, esq. of East Sheen. 

At the Vicarage House, Ottery, near Bridgwater, 
the residence of her son-in-law the Rev. Dr. Ship- 
ton, aged 82, Mary, relict of Samuel Simmons, esq. 

At Hastings, Mary, wife of Edward Thompson, 
esq. of Barnsbury-terr. Islington. 

At Cambridge, aged 19, Mary-Augusta, only dau. 
of the Rev. Matthew Vicars, Rector of Godman- 
stone, Dorset. 

Nov. 29. At Ross, Herefordshire, Lydia, eldest 
dau. of the late Richard Evans, esq. M.D. and wife 
of Mr. Serjeant Allen, of the Elms, Crawley, and 
of Bessborough-gardens, Belgrave-road. 

At Brompton, Harriet, widow of Francis Edis- 
bury Davies, esq. of the War Office. 

At the residence of her son, Leicester, aged 68, 
Mrs. Surah Fascutt, only sister to Isaac Lovell, 
esq. of Paulerspury, Northamptonshire, 

At Hastings, aged 31, the Rev. Thomas Alfred 
Hall, late minister of the Independent Chapel, 
Godalming. 

Aged 67, William Shaw Hill, esq. of Bath. 

At Edinburgh, aged 7, Frances-Margaret, third 
dau. of the late Capt. John Inglis, 2d Bengal Cav. 

At the house of his father-in-law Sir Fitzroy 
Kelly, in Piccadilly, Capt. John Green Paley, 
youngest son of J. G. Paley, esq. of Oaklands, 
Yorkshire. 

At Teignmouth, Anne, wife of John Chappell 
Tozer, esq. solicitor. 

At Wormley, Herts, aged 73, Ann, sister of the 
late Charles Welstead, esq. of Valentines, Essex. 

At High Heworth, in his 84th year, John Wy- 
lam, esq. 

Nor. 30. At Brighton, Ann, the wife of John 
Thomas Ansell, esq. of H.M. Customs, Shore- 

am. 

Mary, daughter of the late Richard Birkett, esq. 
of Upper Clapton. 

At Torquay, aged 41, Fearne Bolland, esq. 

In Halfmoon-st Emma-Sophia-Jane-Matilda, 
widow of Andrew Browne, esq. F.R.C.S.E. Deputy 
Inspector of Army Hospitals. 

At Parsonstown, Jane, wife of the Rey. J. Car- 
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lile, D.D. a zealous friend to the Missionary cause 
in Ireland. 

At Bury St. Edmund’s, aged 82, Mrs. Jane 
Cripps, daughter of the Rev. Thomas Cripps, of 
Cheadle, Cheshire, and niece of the late William 
Buck, esq. of the former town. 

At Chatham, Kent, aged 77, Sarah, relict of S. 
H. Dickerson, esq. 

At Nether Wallop, Hants, Harriet, wife of the 
Rey. A. W. Dorset Fellowes, Vicar, late of York. 

A. P. Gibson, esq. of Holles-st. Cavendish-sq. 
late Consul General at St. Petersburgh for the 
United States of America. 

At Clifton, aged 87, Elizabeth, relict of Samuel 
Lloyd Harford, esq. 

At Helston, aged 60, Elizabeth, widow of George 
D. John, esq. and only surviving dau. of the late 
Jonathan Passingham, esq. of Hendur, in Meri- 
oneth, and of Bonython, Cornwall. 

At Sutton Courtenay, Berks, aged 79, Edmund 
Norris, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 29, Matilda-Catherine Pook, 
after long suffering borne with Christian patience, 
loved and respected by all who knew her. 

Aged 91, Mrs. Elizabeth Shaw, of Calthorpe-st. 
Guildford-st. 

Lately. Lady Winston Barron, wife of Sir 
Henry Winston Barron, Bart. of Barron Court, 
Waterford, and dau. of Sir Gregory Page Turner, 
Bart. of Battlesden Park, Bedfordshire, &c. 

Aged 84, M. Huve, the architect who completed 
the Madeleine at Paris, one of the senior members 
of the Institute, and member of the Academy of 
Beaux Arts. 

At Blackheath Park, aged 64, Frances, relict of 
Lieut.-Col. Josiah Stewart, C.B. Madras Army. 

Dec. 1. At Clifton, near York, Mary, only dau. 
of the late J. W. Carroll, M.D. of Calcutta, and 
niece of the late Rev. W. Richardson, M.A. 

At Brighton, Amelia-Snell, wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Carpenter, of Potter’s-bar, Middlesex. 

In Halkin-st. West, aged 20, Charlotte, wife of 
Charles F. T. Daniell, esq. 38th Regt. 

At Cheltenham, aged 59, Sophia, wife of the 

Rev. Richard Greaves, and youngest dau. of the 
late William Wilson, esq. of Nether Worton, Oxf. 

At Hastings, aged 79, Ellen, widow of James 
Hornby, esq. 

At the Mall, Kensington Gravel-pits, aged 25, 
Elvira, wife of John Calleott Horsley, esq. 

At Lyndhurst, Mr. William Short, druggist, and 
seeretary to the Lyndhurst district of the Hamp- 
shire Friendly Society. 

At Brixton, aged 60, William Thomas, esq. late 
of Sydenham and Cloak-lane. 

At Ealing, aged 76, Charles Andrew Thomson, 
esq. formerly a wine merchant. After rather a 
reverse in his fortunes, he hed for some years re- 
tired to a more humble resiaence, with his aged 
partner, with whom he had lived happily for more 
than halfa century. From his peculiar and old- 
fashioned dress (top-boots, &c.) he was generally 
known in the neighbourhood, and respected by 
his neighbours. He died from a fit quite suddenly, 
whilst at his barber’s at Acton, whither he had 
walked from Ealing, as was his custom, to be 
shaved. 

At Portsmouth, aged 69. J. P. Wallis, esq. re- 
cently of the Dockyard. 

Dec.2. At Brighton, aged 73, Charles Fassett 
Burnett, esq. of Park-crescent, Regent’s-park. 

At Brompton, Capt. Charles John Gibson Car- 
michael, 69th Regt. fourth son of the late Sir 
Thomas Gibson Carmichael, Bart. 

At Clifton, aged 74, Mrs. Clark, widow of T. 
Clark, esq. of Bristol. 

At Connaught-terrace, Edgware-road, aged 74, 
Isabella, relict of Jacob Cowles, esq. H.E.1.C.S. 

At North Sunderland, aged 82, Mr. Robert 
Curry, formerly of Brandon, Northumberland. 
During his tenure of sixty years there, his place 
was amongst the first of his order, as an agricul- 
turist, and he gave to the historian of the Herd 
Book a page upon the excellence of the shorthorns. 
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In Great Prescott-st. Goodman’s-fields, aged 89, 
Esther, relict of Jacob Dias Fernandes. 

At Exeter, aged 66, Mary-Ann, wife of Harry 
Leeke Gibbs, M.D., F.R.C.S. 

‘ ~ 57, William Grimes, esq. banker, of Lich- 
eld. 

At the Green, Ambleside, aged 79, John Harri- 
son, esq. 
At Croydon, aged 75, Miss Sarah Innes. 

At Royston-hill, aged 78, Elizabeth, relict of 
Joshua Lilley, esq. of Wallington, Herts. 

At Lambeth, aged 92, Rosalind, widow of Samuel 
Mander, esq. of the Temple. 

At Barnsbury-park, Islington, aged 77, Ann, 
widow of James Peirson, esq. 

At West Malling, aged 61, George Perfect, esq. 
for many years a medical practitioner in that 
town. 

At Alnwick, aged 87, Grace, widow of Robert 
Pringle, esq. M.D. 

At Stoke Ferry, Norfolk, aged 46, Jane, young- 
est surviving dau. of the late Charles Sanders, esq. 

At Dolton, Catherine, wife of Comm. Tardrew, 
R.N. She was the third daughter of G. Arnold, 
esq. and married in 1826. 

In Upper Wimpole-st. Anne, dau. of the late 
Samuel Turner, esq. 

Dec. 3. At Palgrave, Suffolk, aged 53, Ann, 
widow of John Hewitt Amys, esq. 

At Edinburgh, Miss Anderson, dau. of the late 
James Anderson, esq. Rispond, Sutherlandshire. 

At Bury-road, near Gosport, aged 68, Comm. 
Thomas Ball, R.N. He entered the navy in 1797, 
was made Lieutenant in 1809, and Commander 
1828. He served for 26 years on full pay. 

At Richmond, aged 83, Ann-Pulleine, wife of 
Mr. Thomas Bowman, clerk to the Commissioners 
of Taxes, and to the magistrates of Gilling West. 

At Kentish town, aged 46, Eliza-Sophia, widow 
of Lieut.-Col. Sir Edward Alexander Campbell, 
C.B. of the Bengal Military Service, and eldest dau. 
of Thomas Parratt, esq. of Ramsgate. 

At Exeter, aged 72, Lucy, wife of Hugh Cum- 
ming, esq. 

At Watford, Herts, aged 53, Chris. Dalton, esq. 

At Bath, aged 73, Mrs. Elizabeth Godden. 

At Cheltenham, aged 59, Sophia, wife of the Rev. 
Richard Greaves. 

At Carmarthen, aged 77, Elizabeth, widow of 
John Johnes, esq. of Dolaucothy. She was the 
dau. and heir of John Bowen, esq. of Maes Llan- 
wrthwl ; was married in 1797 and left a widow in 
1815, having had issue the present Mr. Johnes of 
Dolaucothy, and four daughters. 

At Carlisle, William Johnson, esq. of the firm of 
Johnson and White, merchants, of London. He 
was a native of Craike, near Easingwold. 

Mr. Leadbitter, Bow Street Officer. He was re- 
turning home in a cab, and suddenly shot his 
head out of the window to the driver, who was 
taking a turning, when, being a large stout man, 
the weight of his body overturned the vehicle, 
which fell, crushing him beneath it. He was a 
native of Hexham, and has been long known as a 
most efficient officer in the Bow-st. division. 

At Downham, Isle of Ely, Rebecca, wife of Hunt- 
ington Martin, esq. dau. of the late John Mason, 
esq. of Peckham, Surrey. 

At Redland, aged 63, William Maurice, esq. sur- 
geon, formerly assistant surgeon of 7th Hussars. 

At Lisson-grove South, aged 50, William Henry 
Mayne, esq. of the East India House. 

At the Upper House, Shelsley Beauchamp, Wor- 
cestersh. aged 58, Eliza, widow of C. E. Moore, esq. 

At Kingsdon, Susanna, widow of the Rev. W. 
Newnham. 

At Plymouth, Catherine-Elizabeth, eldest sur- 
viving dau. of the late Harry Noyes, esq. of Thrux-. 
ton, Hants. 

At Southampton, aged 30, James Alexander 
Soper Wood, eldest son of Comm. James Wood, 

Royal Navy. 

bec 4. At Horley Lodge, Surrey, aged 62, 
George Birch, esq. 
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At Lostwithiel, aged 26, Emily, youngest dau. 
of John Bowen, esq. formerly of Boconnoc. 

At Stoke Newington-green, aged 62, William 
Hardwick Browning, esq. 

At Budleigh Salterton, aged 80, Edward Couche, 
esq. Deputy Commissary-General. 

At Stoke, aged 61, Mrs. Crown, relict of John 
Crown, esq. 

At St. Mary’s Hill, Ricgway, aged 67, George 
Eastlake, esq. formerly of Plymouth. 

At Hanham, near Bristol, aged 74, Miss Harriet 
Emerson. 

Mary, eldest dau. of the late Rev. James Ford, 
Rector of St. George the Martyr and St. Mary 
Magdalene, Canterbury. 

At the Wergs, Staff. aged 80, Mary, widow of 
Richard Fryer, esq. banker, and late M.P. for Wol- 
verhampton. She was the only dau. of William 
Fleeming, esq. and niece and sole heiress of John 
Fleeming, esq. of the Wergs, co. Stafford. She was 
married in 1794, and left a widow in 18.., having 
had issue two sons and four daughters. 

At Chichester, aged 72, Mrs. Fullagar, wife of 
the Rev. John Fullagar. 

At Weybridge, aged 75, Ann, wife of Thomas 
Herring, esq. late of Belsize, Hampstead. 

At Bayswater, aged 52, John Watson Hodge, 
esq. of the Stock Exchange. 

At Guildford, aged 83, William Ingle, esq. 

At Primley Hill, the residence of her son-in-law 
the Rev. F. Belfield, aged 79, Christian, relict of 
Thomas King, esq. of Millbank, co. Renfrew. 

At Egloskerry, near Launceston, Cornwall, the 
wife of the Rev. W. A. Morgan. 

At Wootton House, near Bedford. Miss Payne, 
dau. of the late Sir John Payne, of Tempsford 
Hall, Bart. and granddau. of the late Sir Philip 
Monox, of Sandy, Bart. 

, At East Teignmouth, aged 84, Mrs. Ann Prid- 
nam. 

At Alvediston, aged 63, J. W. G. Rogers, esq. 

At Steyning, Miss Sandiland. 

Aged 80, Miss Mary-Ann Smith, many years 
librarian to the Castle Library, Colchester. De- 
ceased was born in Colchester Castle, and con- 
tinued to reside within its walls during the whole 
of her protracted life. 

In Portland-pl. aged 69, James Ruddell Todd, 
esq. 

At the residence of her son, Montpellier-cresc. 
Brighton, Harriet, relict of William Williams, esq. 

At Wroxhall Abbey, Warwickshire, aged 72, 
Ann, relict of Christopher Roberts Wren, esq. She 
was the dau. of Thomas Biggs, esq. of Pedmore, 
co. Wore. was married in 1815, and left a widow 
in 1828, having had issue an only dau. and heir, 
the wife of Chandos Wren Hoskyns, esq. of Wrox- 
hall Abbey. 

Dec.5. At Montrose, N.B., the wife of John 
Aberdein, esq. 

At Guildford, aged 67, Miss Catherine Bonner, 

Clement, youngest son of Robert Clarke, esq. of 
South Town House, Great Yarmouth. 

Jemima-Lucy-Boughton, wife of Charles Livius 
Grimshawe, esq. of Fenlake, Beds. dau. of J. W. 
Boughton Leigh, esq. of Brownsover Hall, War- 
wickshire. 

Aged 14, Anna, fourth dau. of the Rev. R. In- 
gram, Vicar of Giggleswick, Yorkshire, and grand-~ 
dau. of the late Samuel Alston, esq. St. Martin’s, 
Leicester. 

At Stoke, Elizabeth E. King, eldest dau. of the 
late Capt. W. King, R.N. 

At his sister’s, at Strand-on-the-Green, aged 70, 
Richard Peacock, esq. of Park-road, Dalston, late 
one of the firm of Peacock and Sons, pocket-book 
makers, of Salisbury-square. 

Aged 62, John Powis, esq. late of Richmond- 
terr. Walworth. 

Aged 27, Jane, wife of Wm. Tarn Pritchard, 
esq. of Notting Hill, and Doctors’ Commons. 

At the residence of his father, aged 29, Edmund- 
Wyatt, second surviving son of Paul Smith, esq. of 
Bank House, Stone, Staffordshire. 
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In Parliament-st. Westminster, aged 81, Eliza- 
beth, relict of Mr. Samuel Young, solicitor. 

Dec.6. Aged 19, Peter-Hardwicke, third son of 
W. B. Brodie, esq. and one of the Junior Clerks at 
the War Office. 

At Floors Castle, aged 77, Benjamin Charle- 
wood, esq. late Lt.-Col. in the Grenadier Guards. 

At Charmouth, aged 86, retired Capt. Charles 
Clyde, R.N. He entered the service in 1784 on 
board the Trimmer sloop; was in the Princess 
Royal 98 at the occupation of Toulon and the cap- 
ture of St. Fiorenza; was made Lieutenant in the 
same year, and partook in Hotham’s partial 
actions of March and July 1795. In 1798 in the 
Captain 74 he assisted at the capture of Rear-Adm. 
Perrées squadron ; and, after serving in various 
other ships, he was made Commander in 1810, 
Having served on full pay for 25 years, he accepted 
the rank of retired Captain in 1840. He married 
April 20, 1818, a daughter of the Rev. Wm. Milton, 
Vicar of Heckfield, Hants. 

Suddenly, at Brighton, aged 60, the Hon. Sophia- 
Mary, wife of Capt. the Hon. Peregrine F. Cust. 
She was the 2d dau. of John-Thomas second Vis- 
count Sydney by his first wife the Hon. Sophia 
Southwell, 3d dau. of Edward 20th Lord De Clif- 
ford. She became the second wife of Capt. Cust 
in 1833. 

Aged 20, John Richard, eldest son of Edmund 
Francis Dayrell, esq. of Lillingstone Dayrell 
House, Buckinghamshire. 

At Terling, aged 76, Catharina-Regina, wife of 
the Rey. John Dorrington. 

Aged 72, Sarah, wife of William Hardisty, esq. 
of Shepton Mallet. 

At her sister’s,in Upper Bedford-pl. aged 80, 
Mrs. Susanna Kennedy. 

Aged 29, Rosa-Arabella, wife of John Charles 
Langmore, esq. Oxford-terr. Hyde-park, and niece 
of Mr. Thomas Mason, High-street, Colchester. 

Aged 35, Edward Lovegrove, esq. of the Stock 
Exchange. 

At Bath, Sarah, eldest dau. of the late Rey. 
Thomas Esbury Partridge, of Hillsley, co. Glouc, 
and Rector of Uley. 

At the residence of his son-in-law T. M. Hunter, 
esq. Eastwood, Portishead, near Bristol, aged 76, 
Saul Solomon, esq. of St. Helena. 

At the Grange, Woodham Mortimer, aged 44, 
Thomas-Lay, second son of John Ward, esq. of 
Hatfield Peverel. 

At Hoddesden, aged 77, John Warner, esq. 

In South Parade, Weston-super-Mare, aged 70, 
William White, esq. barrister-at-law. 

At Hookfield Grove, Epsom, aged 46, George St. 
Vincent Wilson, esq. of Redgrave Hall, Suffolk. 
He was the eldest son of Admiral George Wilson, 
of the same place, by Catharine dau. of John Pol- 
lard, esq. of Ewell. He succeeded his father in 
1826, and afterwards served the office of Sheriff of 
Suffolk. He married, in 1834, Louisa-Matilda, 
dau. of the Rey, John Surtees, Prebendary of 
Bristol, and has left issue one son and two daus. 

At Bath, aged 87, Catharine-Elizabeth, relict of 
the Rev. John Wood, Vicar of Herne, and eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. Dr. Benson, Prebendary of 
Canterbury. 

Dec. 7. At Beaulieu, Hants, aged 75, Mrs. Mary 
Adams, mother of G. A. Adams, esq. of Hanworthy. 

At Putney, aged 70, of influenza, Mrs. Frances 
H. M. Blood, widow of Neptune Blood, esq. of 
Sloane-street. 

Aged 42, Thomas Theodore Campbell, esq. jun. 
of Queen’s-road, Regent’s-park. 

At Godstone, aged 81, Mrs. Everest. 

At Wye, aged 55, Elizabeth, widow of the Rev. 
William Morris, M.A. Perpetual Curate of Wye, 
and third dau. of the Rev. Congreve Selwyn, B.A. 
Rector of Eastnor, and Vicar of Yarkhill, Heref. 

At Sniperly House, near Durham, Frances-Har- 
riet, relict of John W. C. Robinson, esq. of Tunstal 
Lodge, youngest dau. and last surviving child of 
Sir James Pennyman, Bart. of Ormesby Hall, 
Cleveland. 


Dec.8. At Tring-park, Hertfordshire, aged 76, 
Joseph Grout, esq. 

At York, aged 36, Mr. Thomas Holmes, trage- 
dian. He had been associated with the York 
theatrical circuit for many years. 

At Hackney, aged 36, Anne, widow of Cornwall 
Reynolds, esq. and eldest dau. of the late Francis 
Hayward, esq. of Bath, M.D. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 44, Cha. Rhodes, esq. 

Katharine, wife of James Woolley Simpson, esq. 
Hospital Staff, Malta. 

At Shalden Lodge, Hants, aged 86, Martha, 
widow of Thomas Smith, esq. of Shalden Lodge. 

At the house of James Brown Simpson, esq. of 
Richmond, solicitor, Ann-Esther, second dau. of 
the late Rey. John Wilkinson, of Alne, near Eas- 
ingwold. 

At Swanage, aged 44, the wife of Charles Will- 
cox, esq. surgeon, only child of the late Lieutenant 
Lewis Lamb, R.N. 

Dec. 9. In Argyll-pl. aged 50, Robert James 
Culverwell, esq. M.D. 

Aged 83, Judith, widow of Mr. Henry Emery, 
many years Master of Sir Robert Hitcham’s Gram- 
mar School, Coggleshall, Essex. 

At Torquay, aged 21, William R. Jones, esq. 

At Coleshill, Herts, aged 19, Isabella-Emma, only 
child of Capt. Lascelles, R.N. 

At Pentonville, aged 81, Peter Rouw, sculptor. 

In Welbeck-st, Sarah-Maria, relict of John Sul- 
livan, esq. R.N. 

At Newmarket, at the residence of his son, aged 
61, George Tattersall, esq. 

At Liverpool, aged 92, Mrs. Yates, widow of Wil- 
liam Yates. esq. of Springside, Lancashire. 

Dec. 10. At Dalston, aged 79, J. J. E. de Ferre, 
esq. 

At Friarfield House, Derb., Alex. Radford, esq. 
At Hill Lodge, Enfield, aged 60, George Antoine 
Ramsay, esq. late Major 77th Regt. 

At the parsonage, Fordingbridge, aged 53, Geo. 
Curtis Rawlence, esq. for many years clerk to the 
Board of Guardians of the Fordingbridge Union. 

At Caerynweh, Merionethsh, Eilzabeth-Emma, 
wife of R. Meredyth Richards, esq. of Harewood-sq. 

Dec. 11. In Rockingham-row East, aged 72, John 
Zachary Dyer, esq. 

Aged 80, Thomas Fenwick, esq. of South Hill, 
Chester-le-Street, co. Durham, a magistrate and 
deputy-lieutenant. 

At Bushmead Priory, Beds, aged 54, Anne- 
Beckingham, wife of W. H. Wade Gery, esq. She 
was the eldest dau. of John Milnes, esq. of Becking- 
ham, co. Lincoln, and was married in 1829. 

At Bath, aged 69, Thomas only son of the late 
Thos. Knott, esq. of Boardhayes House, Stockland. 

At Forest-gate, Stratford, aged 87, George Mar- 
tin, esq. 

Aged 73, Benjamin Reed, of Stoke Newington 
and Old Broad-st. 

At Rodney-terrace East, Bow-road, aged 57, 
Thomas David Taylor, esq. solicitor, formerly of 
North-buildings, Finsbury-circus. 

At Bath, aged 85, Thomas Thackeray, esq. 

Aged 76, Ann, reliict of Richard Trood, esq. of 
Wellington, Somerset. 

At Doncaster, aged 64, Richard Tyas, esq. 

At Cheltenham, aged 65, Sarah, widow of Lieut.- 
Colonel W. L. Watson, C.B. 

Dec, 12. At Christ college, Cambridge, aged 22, 
Charles Lukin Berry, scholar of that college, and 
only son of the Rey. W. Berry, Rector of Bircham 
Newton, Norfolk. 

At Keynsham, aged 24, Amelia-Elizabeth, wife 
of Walter Brown, M.D. 

Aged 76, Lieut.-Col. John Castle Gant, for many 
years a magistrate for the county of Middlesex, 
and a deputy-lieut. for the Tower Hamlets. 

At Upper Clapton, aged 66, John Dalrymple 
Jacomb, esq. 

In Curzon-st. aged 20, Louisa-Katherine, fourth 
dau. of Lieut.-Col. and Lady Laura Meyrick. 

Aged 2, George-Edward, fourth son of the Rev 
G. H. and Lady Cecilia Repton. 
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In Cavendish-road, St. John’s Wood, aged 41, 
Charlotte, wife of James Sutton, esq. 

Aged 37, Mr. Matthew Woodhouse, of the Esk 
brewery, Whitby, brewer and spirit merchant. 
He was for nearly twenty years a very useful as- 
sistant to Mr. Breckon, solicitor in Whitby, and 
clerk to the Whitby union. He was secretary to 
the Whitby Floral and Horticultural Society ; was 
a frequent correspondent of The Florist, and other 
periodicals of that class; and for many years the 
correspondent of the Yorkshire Gazette for the 
Whitby district. 

Dec. 13. At Ipswich, aged 65, Harriet, dau. of 
the late Rev. George Betts, of Wortham, Suffolk. 

Aged 57, Mr. Leschallas, wholesale stationer in 
Budge-row. From being a small retail stationer 
at the north-east end of the metropolis, he had 
become one of the largest exporters of stationery 
in the city of London. His prices were very low, 
to the no small injury of his neighbours in the 
same trade, and his business had become so ex- 
tensive and complicated as to have disturbed his 
mind. He committed self-destruction by shooting 
himself through the head, in his warehouse in 
Size-lane, having for nine months laboured under 
a delusion that his business was going to ruin and 
himself to poverty, whereas, it is believed, matters 
were the reverse. 
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At Stratton Strawless, Norfolk, aged 38, Charles 
Wm. Marsham, esq. eldest surviving son of Robt. 
Marsham, esq. 

At Skirlaugh, aged 15, Sarah-Jane, eldest dau. 
of John Richardson, esq. of Dowthorp Hall. 

Harriette, wife of Ashton Sladen, esq. of Mear- 
clough House, near Halifax. 

At Dartford, Kent, Mr. Robert Thompson Stone- 
ham, fourth son of the late Thompson Stoneham, 
esq. of Whitwells, Little Baddow. 

Dec. 14. At Barton Hall, Kingskerwell, Mary, 
wife of Henry Langford Brown, esq. 

At Weston-super-Mare, aged 48, Charles Gibson, 
esq. second son of the late Rey. Robert Gibson, 
Rector of Fyfield. 

Dec. 15, At Wirksworth, aged 75, the widow of 
the Rev. Nathan Hubbersty. 

At Wirksworth, aged 70, Charles Hurt, esq. He 
was the eldest son of Charles Hurt, esq. of Wirks- 
worth, sheriff of Derbyshire in 1797, by Susanna, 
dau. of Sir Richard Arkwright, knt. and succeeded 
his father in 1834. He was a faithful magistrate 
of the county, and had the esteem of both rich and 
poor. Having died unmarried, he is succeeded by 
his next brother, Richard. 

Dec. 17. Aged 39, Sarah, wife of Henry Wolton, 
esq. of Colchester. 


TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 




















| Deaths Registered ot 
| ee 
Week ending | — : | 23 
Saturday, Under 15 to| 60and Age not Total.* Males. | Females.|| © “go 
| 1. 60. | upwards. specified. | ia 
Nov. 27. | 438 322| 187 — | 947|| 472 | 475 || 1671 
Dec. 4.) 462) 359/ 218 3 1042 |} 537 | 505 ||: 1639 
» ll.| 455; 340{ 213 4 1012 522 | 490 1579 
» 18.{ 480) 344 199 18 1041 || 555 | 486 1662 
| 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Dec. 24. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 

s. d. 8. d. s. d, s. d. s. d. 8. d. 

42 1 29 9 18 7 26 11 35 4 31 10 


PRICE OF HOPS, Dec. 23. 


Sussex Pockets, 4/. 10s. to 5/. 5s.—Kent Pockets, 4/. 10s. to 87. Os. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Dec. 23. 


Hay, 2/. 15s. to 47. 0s.—Straw, 


1d. 5s. to 1, 12s,—Clover, 3/..15s. to 57. Os. 





SMITHFIELD, Dec. 24. 
| Se ree. ae 8 
Mutton ..cccccccccdts 44. to Se. 
Lc. eee ere eS 
i errr a ee 


To sin 
6d. 
Od. 
6d. 
8d. 


k tht Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 

Head of Cattle at Market, Dec. 20. 
Beasts.......+- 2,776 Calves 192 
SheepandLambs 15,150 Pigs 259 


COAL MARKET, Dec. 20. 


Walls Ends, &c. 16s. 3d. to 17s. 6d. per ton. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 49s. 3d. 


Other sorts, 15s. Od. to 16s. 6d, 
Yellow Russia, 49s. 6d. 
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From November 26, to December 25, 1852, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s Therm. || Fahrenheit’s Therm, 


io 


Weather. | Weather. 


8 o’cloc 
Morning 


Mornin 





fair, showers 
3 do. 2)\ 4 Dé 5 do. do. 
cloudy, rain || 13 | 4 54 | 5 rain 
do. a. 53 55 | 48 | 3 | fair, showers 
do. 5 | 4 5 | do. do. 
fair 5 | 45) OT | | , 4 . do. rain 
do. | 5 3 do. do. 
} | cloudy BY} 4 | 43 |: . do. 
do. | 5% . 
ido. rain | 52,55 | 53) ,7 . do. 
do. do. y 2/49 | 44 . do. 
cloudy, rain || 2 j 
fair 23 | 4 é 42 | 3 cloudy, rain 
do. cloudy 4: i | do. 
do. showers | 25) # 5 | 42 | | fair 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 


| 
| 


Sea 


Ex. Bills, 
£1000. 


Consols. 
3} per Cent. 
Long 
Annuities. 
Old S. 
Annuities. 
South Sea | 
Stock. 


a4 3 
>) 5 
o 7) 
S$ 
mM -_ 
24 a 
S Ry 
G3 
| 


India 
Stock. 
India Bonds 





} -———"——_ 83 pm. 71 pm. 
277 8083 pm. 70 72 pm. 
1003 ‘ 31 —— 1123275 8082pm. 69 73 pm. 
1003 —_— 83pm. 69 73 pm. 
1003 32 6} ——1114277 83 pm. 72 69 pm. 
32233 100} 3 6) ————— 8083 pm. 69 72 pm. 
4222 1008 — — —._ 83 pm. 69 pm. 
6 —— 100% — — 83 80 pm. 71 69 pm. 
7222 100% : 5h | 99% — 80pm. —-- 
8 222 | 100§ pA —— — 8082 pm. 62 65 pm. 
9223 , 100% — — —-_ 80 pm. 65 «68 pm. 
10 2234 1003 ee ce - 
112233 100% : —— —_ 82 pm. 60 66 pm. 
13 2233 1002 —_— 75 81 pm. _ 
14 2233 101 ————_ Ji pm. 59 62pm. 
15 2233 101 — — —_ 78 pm. 62 pm. 
16224 101 i, —_—— 7579 pm. 62 63 pm. 
17224 101} 104} —_ —— — 79 pm. 63 60pm. 
18 1012 1043 6} ——————__ 80 pm. - 
202233 1012 1043 — ——_ —— 7680 pm. 63 60 pm. 
212243 1018 1042 63 ——-———— 8lpm. 60 63 pm. 
22224 1012 1044 6} ————_-——- B81 pm. 63 «64 pm. 
232233 1013 1048 64 101} ——7882pm. 64 67 pm. 
24 1012 104} —$ —_ 82pm. 69 66 pm. 
27 2243 1012 105 64 ——-—— —— ———__ 69 pm. 


J. J. ARNULL, Stock and Share Broker, 
3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 
Throgmorton Street, London. 


J. B. NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET 





